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For hereisa door no ordinary 
tests can phase. Sun, Wind, 
Rain or Snow have no effect on 
its joints, for the rails and stiles 
are securely held together with 
our Patent Wedge Dowel — 
that’s what has given such an 
impetus all over the country to 
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The Old Style Dowel. 

















Weed Quality Doors 


The Doors That Can’t Come Apart 


The old style dowel depended entirely on the glue holding it, 
but the glue was very unevenly distributed and in time was more or 
less apt to break loose and your door came apart. 


With the Patent Wedge Dowel, used only in Weed Doors, you 
will find the glue evenly distributed and what is mcre, the Patent 
Wedge spreads the dowel at each end, making separation impos- 
sible. This means they are as nearly indestructible as a door can 
be made. There’s absolutely no way for them to come apart, and 
being made of our celebrated California White Pine, free from 
face checks and other defects, they offer the longest wear ever put 
into a door. Here’s the one point for you dealers who are building 
for bigger business—Weed Quality Doors represent the dzggest door 
value ever offered a builder. Can’t you see a nice business in mill- 
work in your community by selling Weed Wedge Dowel Doors? 


Write your jobber today for full information on Weed Wedge Dowel Doors and 
if he doesn’t handle them, write us direct and we'll tell you why you need 
Weed Wedge Dowel Doors; and send you postpaid a sample Wedge Dowel. 


Weed Lumber Company. 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


Weed, California 


Eastern Offices H. C. WALKER, 310 New First Nat. Bank Bldg., Columbus, 0. 
R. A. TOOMBS, P. 0. Box 6, Fort Worth, Tex. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 
Crocker Building . 


Awarded a Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
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All Lumbermen Are Concerned in Mis- 
statements of Lumber Prices. 


Indications are that someone is assiduously cireu- 
lating the news that lumber has advanced tremendously 
m price during the last few weeks. Numerous clippings 
from daily newspapers in all parts of the United States 
have reached the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in nearly 
every instance carrying large heads in bold face type, 
of which one, in the Omaha (Neb.) Bee of Saturday, 
November 19, was characteristic: ‘‘Prices on Lumber 
Reach Toward Sky.’? 

While everyone in the lumber industry knows that 
there has been no great skyward movement of retail 
prices thus far, the public is being led to believe that 
lun ber is going up in price so rapidly that the ordinary 
citizen can not afford to buy it, and, of course, the 
puiiie’s deduction is going to be that inasmuch as con- 
Crete and brick and other similar materials are not 
aly aneing so rapidly they .are the logical building 
Materials of the day. 

“ust whose publicity bureau is back of ail this dis- 
fusion of the sudden advance in lumber prices is not 
aprarent and doubtless the fact is purposely well con- 
cev'cd. But the lumber industry is getting a lot of 
grevuitous publicity of a sort that looks harmless 
enough on the face of it, but is doing anything but good 
m the impression it is ereating in the minds of daily 
nespaper readers. : 

very lumber organization ought to undertake to 
Spread the real facts, namely, that lumber has been 


_ at prices below the cost of production and that 
_ recent turn in the market has inereased the price 


point where there is nothing more than a narrow 
oa of profit in the business. The public should 
© told that the price of lumber is at no time going 
Sullciently high so that lumber will cease to be avail- 





able upon a competitive basis for use by the man who 
considers both the quality of the material he is getting 
and the price he is paying for it. 

It is every lumberman’s business to see that this mat- 
ter is generally understood, and every lumberman 
should make it his business to see that erroneous state- 
ments -regarding lumber prices appearing in the press 
are corrected, if possible. There are few publications 
in the United States that knowingly and deliberately 
will do injustice to one industry at the behest of an- 
other. 

If such publicity is instituted by malicious competi- 
tors the facts should be exposed. 





This Forestal Growth Should Interest 


the Conservationists. 


Some timber! At least that’s the way it strikes us. 
The subject of which remark is the following clipping 
from the Times-Picayune, of November 19: 

5,100 ACRES OF VIRGIN PINE SOLD. 

HATTIESBURG, MISS., Nov. 18.—One of the largest deals in 
timberlands ever made in this section was made yesterday 
when Ben M. Foster, of this city, representing the Blodgett 
interests, sold to the Hillsdale Lumber Company, of Hillsdale, 
Miss., 5,100 acres of virgin pine timber which is estimated to 
cut a million feet an acre. This addition to the holdings of 
the Hillsdale Lumber Company gives them timber for a seyen- 
year run. 

All we can say is that we would like to own some of 
that timber, provided there is room enough between the 
trees for an ordinarily slender tree sawyer to work. We 
suspect, however, that the timber would have to be 
taken out something after the fashion of pulling up old 
piling—and the operation might be too expensive to 
yield a fair profit. 


National Body Seeks Higher Plane of 


Foreign Representation. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is 
taking a vote of its members to determine their attitude 
on a report presented by the Chamber’s Department of 
Commerce committee that has submitted recommenda- 
tions involving heavy increases in congressional appro- 
priations for the various branches of the Government’s 
foreign commercial service. Nearly 700 organizations 
affiliated with the national Chamber will be invited to 
express their views in this referendum vote to determine 
whether American business is in favor of establishing a 
foreign trade army of the efficient character that will 
be needed to combat the activities of the principal Euro- 
pean countries after the war. 

Reporting upon the needs of the consular service the 
committee of the Chamber tabulates them as follows: 

1. Americanization. 

2. Adequate clerical assista:uce. 

3. Promotion of certain consular agencies to the 
rank of consulates. 

4. Establishment of new consulates. 

5. Adequate inspection of the service. 

Interesting and regrettable facts are brought out 
about the inadequacy of compensation paid our com- 
mercial representatives abroad, the unfairness of present 
laws regulating their traveling expenses and the inex- 
cusable disparity between the salaries paid by the United 
States and those paid representatives employed in like 
capacities by Great Britain and Germany. 

The committee in its report has called the attention 
of the affiliated members of the Chamber of Commerce 
to the fact that if South American trade that has been 
developed as an outcome of the European war is to be 
retained after the war is over the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce must have reasonable appropria- 
tions to enable it to carry on efficiently its work in the 
promotion of trade with that part of the world. 

The committee has recommended that commercial 
attaches shall be accredited to a number of countries 
where such representation is not now provided for and 
that a new office—that of trade commissioner—be estab- 
lished to afford representation at points that are not suffi- 
ciently important to justify the expense of a commercial 
attache or where the United States does not maintain 
legations. 

In 1913 this same committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce recommended that the office of commercial attache 
be included within the provisions of civil service and this 
recommendation is now renewed, with the addition that 
the same principle be applied to trade commissioners, 
if appointed, and to commercial agents. 

While the lumber industry is not so directly interested 
in these problems as are many other of the country’s 
principal manufacturing industries lumbermen are bound 
to be affected favorably or adversely by the provisions 








made for maintaining our foreign trade relations. Con- 
sequently, lumbermen who are directly or indirectly 
affiliated with organizations that affiliate with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States should take an 
active interest in seeing that, this report of the Cham- 
ber’s Department of Commerce committee is approved or 
that suggestions better than those presented by the com- 
mittee are provided. They will be afforded an excellent 
opportunity at the annual meeting of the Chamber, to 
be held in Washington, D. C., in February next. No 
other body is so competent to do this necessary con- 
structive work of laying the foundations for a greater 
foreign trade as the Chamber of Commerce, and if it 
chooses to consider the almost insuperable obstacles in 
the way of taking the consular and other foreign trade 
service of the United States out of politics and placing 
it upon an efficient basis that will enable it to compete 
with the foreign trade service of Germany or of England, 
the organization should have the support and assistance 
of every good citizen. 
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Government’s Ship Purchase Bill an 
Inutile Measure. 


Friends of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have asked 
the reasons for its opposition to the Ship Purchase 
measure framed and urged by the national adminis- 
tration. They do so now because it is again a live 
subject, since substantially the original bill, though 
perhaps somewhat modified by enlargement and 
strengthening, is apparently to be reintroduced at the 
next session of Congress. The request for a statement 
of the LUMBERMAN’s position is a reasonable one, for 
it is a subject involving far-reaching policies, national 
in their scope and having to do with fundamental 
theories of the proper functions of the Government. 

By way of preface it may be said that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not combat Government 
ownership, whether or not coupled with Government 
operation of public utilities or public resources, per se. 
The boundary between the fields of private and public 
operation is not and in our opinion can not be clearly 
defined, but certain fundamental principles should be 
recognized and, so far as possible, prevail. Regardless 
of party, the sentiment of the United States has al- 
ways been in favor of individualism and opposed to 
the entry of the Government upon fields that can be 
adequately cultivated by private initiative, enterprise 
and capital. We have consented to and authorized pub- 
lie: control of public utilities and, to a less degree, 
the public has taken over the operation of such utili- 
ties. No one proposes to go back to private operation 
of the postal service; which evidently is properly a 
function of the Government on the ground of the 
greatest good to the greatest number. It is often said 
that private management could give us as good or better 
service than is now rendered by the Postoffice Depart- 
ment at a lower cost, wiping out deficits and making 
a profit at the present rates. That may be true in 
theory, but the Government is and should be in posi- 
tion to render service that would be impossible to 
private ownership and management. 

As a whole the American people believe in municipal 
ownership of water supply, and in many ways the 
Government, local or national, has taken over enter- 
prises and functions that once were carried on pri- 
vately. Once the building of canals for the aid of 
water transportation was a private enterprise; a re- 
cent example is in the Cape Cod Canal. On the other 
hand, Government authority and public money built 
most of the great canals of the country, including the 
Erie and ‘‘Soo’’ canals, and within the last fifteen 
years the Government has built and opened the 
Panama Canal. Whatever may be the opinion of that 
great undertaking, no criticism is heard as to the 
method of its accomplishment. More recently the 
Government has undertaken the construction of an 
Alaskan railroad; that is a case where the issues were 
less clear, but on the whole little fault was found 
with that policy. It was realized that Alaska should 
be opened and no project that would serve the whole 
purpose seemed possible to individual capital and en- 
terprise. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN raised no pro- 
test against that project. Alaska is an active national 
asset that should be made available and developed in 
a broader way than would be done by private enter- 
prise. 

But in the Ship Purchase bill we come to a new 
problem in Government ownership and possible Gov- 
ernment operation. The Government operates war- 
ships of a commercial character, its transports, supply 
ships ete., necessary in connection with the operation 
of the war fleet or to an army stationed abroad. But 
this present proposition goes further and directly in- 
vades the province of private ownership and operation. 
The United States has been generous in support of 
privately owned and operated railroads or other means 
of communication from the beginning, but heretofore 
it has consistently declined to undertake ownership 
and operation itself except in the case of military 
roads and canals. All its efforts in behalf of navi- 
gation have, however, been in the way of assistance 
to private enterprise. The seas have been open; no 
special authority was necessary to permit anyone to 
place his canoe or steamship upon the water and oper- 
ate it in such way and on such terms as he chose. 
All laws bearing upon such operations have been regu- 
lative only, or such as were made necessary by inter- 
national relations; but now this policy of non-compe- 
tition by Government with private ownership and 
operation of water transportation is to be boldly in- 
vaded in defiance of tradition, Government policies 
hitherto and all the pronouncements that have been 
made by every party that has come into control of 
the Government. When, if ever, the Socialists’ party 
(if there is or can be such a thing) comes into the 
control of the Government a different statement must 
be made, but so far Federalists, Democrats and Re- 
publicans have stood in the main in behalf of private 
control of business so far as the necessities of the 
people did not clearly indicate another method of 
treatment of them. 

The excuse for the present proposition is that there 





is an emergency, and it does not pretend to be any- 
thing but an excuse. Neither the President nor his 
advisers nor any proponents of Government owner- 
ship of a merchant marine pretend that it is anything 
but an emergency measure. If the emergency be im- 
portant enough to the people of this country to war- 
rant such a change in its ancient policies the measure 
might be justified provided it were to accomplish its 
purpose. But, in the opinion of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the measure will be almost absolutely 
inutile. 

As has been stated before, neither the Government 
nor private individuals can secure ships except .in 
two ways—by building new ships or by purchasing 
those already in commission. To build ships sufficient 
in number and tonnage to amount to anything as a 
relief in the emergency is manifestly impossible. The 
present ship yards we have and those of the world are 
busy and ship yards must be built before the output 
can be increased or any new scheme like that of the 
Government can meet with success from the building 
side. The purchase of ships already built will not 
inerease the tonnage of the world even if purchase 
be possible. Transfers of vessel ownership are con- 
stantly taking place, but at speculative war prices. 
There are no idle ships and the Government’s $50,000,- 
000 would go only a little way toward supplying the 
needs of this country for ships in its foreign trade 
and so far as it can do anything it will simply trans- 
fer vessels from one route to another. 

Why then this sudden abandonment of old fears 
and policies when, if all that the Government hopes 
to do could be accomplished, it would be a-toying 
with an enormous problem, while the emergency which 
is to be met will have disappeared before the means 
for meeting it have been or can be effected? 





Rendering a Real Service to an Im- 
portant Industry. 


With a sincere desire to bring about renewed interest in 
the use of shingles as the ideal roofing material and to 
aid in lifting the shingle industry out of the depths into 
which it had fallen and place it on a more satisfactory 
and profitable plane, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN inau- 
gurated its contest on ‘‘How to Make a Forty-Year 
Shingle Roof,’’ offering a prize of $50 in eash for the 
best letter submitted in the contest. 

The possibilities of good for the entire industry result- 
ing from such a contest were immediately seen and the 
contest became popular from its inception. 

Manufacturers, retail dealers, wholesalers, contractors 
and earpenters were included among the contestants, and 
the keen rivalry engendered had the effects of arousing 
more general interest in shingles and of accentuating 
throughout the entire country the fact that no material 
has yet been found that can take the place of—or even 
compare with—the old reliable wood shingle for making 
a roof of beauty, utility, economy and long life. 

This contest has brought out the weak points in 
shingle roof construction and has proved beyond a doubt 
that the trouble has been not with the shingles but with 
the manner in which they were used. 

Out of the many suggestions offered in the seventy- 
eight letters printed in the contest a set of rules has 
been evolved on ‘‘How to Make a Forty-Year Shingle 
Roof.’’ Manufacturers and dealers have become aroused 
to the necessity of assuring more intelligent use of the 
shingles they make and sell, and these suggestions or 
something similar will hereafter be found on shingles 
generally, so that users may not err in the way of utiliz- 
ing them to the best advantage. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that in view of 
the nationwide interest that has been manifested in this 
contest and its possibilities of great good for the shingle 
industry it has cause to feel that it has done a real 
service to that industry. 

And that is the goal of every trade journal—to be of 
real service to the industry it represents. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has spent much time and 
money in this contest and in the presentation of its final 
summing up in this issue, but it will feel amply repaid 
if the result is of permanent benefit to an industry that 
represents such a tremendous investment and that gives 
employment to so many thousands of people. 

That the shingle manufacturers are more alive to the 
necessities of closer codperation with dealers and con- 
sumers is indicated by the activities of associations and 
individuals, the determination to improve manufacturing 
methods, unify grades and wage publicity campaigns. 

That these plans have erystallized since the inaugura- 
tion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Shingle Roof Con- 
test and that manufacturers are securing a distinctly 
better price for their product now than they were when 
the contest began are sources of gratification, and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has a pardonable feeling of 
pride in the part it has played in obtaining these results. 

As the people generally are becoming better informed 
as to the real facts the clouds of suspicion and distrust 
that have surrounded the old reliable wood shingle have 
begun to disappear and the shingle industry is emerging 





into the effulgent sunlight of publie favor and confidence 
with the hope of entering upon an era of returning pros- 
perity that will obliterate the memory of the lean yeas 
of depression and misplaced opposition that have been 
its portion. 

That there may be no faltering nor falling by tho 
wayside is the sincere wish of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





The Shingle Roof Not a Menace But 
the Best Covering Obtainable. 


Ardent advocates of ‘‘fire prevention,’’? in some in 
stances misled as to facts and in others biased by mo 
tives of personal gain, have made many sinister charge: 
against the shingle roof. 

In few if any instances have those charges been sul) 
stantiated by statistics or other competent evidence. 

The shingle roof should no more be condemned as i 
menace to life and property than should lace curtains 
or any of the other innumerable inflammable adjuncts 
of the ordinary dwelling house. It is true that the 
shingle in its natural state will burn; so will the books 
in the library, the furniture in the dining room and the 
clothing in the wardrobe. And when these other inflam- 
mables catch fire within the dwelling the chances of total 
loss are very great, whereas roof fires in a large majority 
of cases are extinguished before serious damage is done. 

But the wood shingle should not be used in congested 
districts nor unless it can be rendered so resistant to fire 
as to be entitled to take its place with many of the other 
socalled ‘‘fireproof’’ roofing materials. 

On the farm dwelling or outbuilding or the remote 
dwelling house in town the shingle roof is not a fire 
menace, because if flues and chimneys are properly con- 
structed it is not subjected to exposure to sparks and 
brands. 

In more congested districts the untreated shingle may 
be regarded as obsolete. 

But the treated shingle rendered so resistant to fire 
that it can be destroyed only when great heat is applied 
to it for a long period and entirely proof. against ecarry- 
ing flame is a roofing material of first rank. 

Any individual or community that wants fire re- 
tardant shingles can get them, and they insure a com- 
bination of lasting qualities, economy and fire resist- 
ance that is obtainable in no other roofing material of 
any sort. 

In cases where so-called ‘‘antishingle’’ ordinances 
have been passed it doubtless will be necessary to dem- 
onstrate in the courts that such ordinances are unfairly 
discriminatory against the properly treated shingle. It 
is to be hoped that early provision will be made for 
testing the validity of some of these ordinances as 
applied to shingles that have been processed so that 
they are really fire resistant. 

The shingle roof now has a complete and adequate 
defense to Franklin H. Wentworth’s famous indictment. 
Not only is it not a menace but it is the best roof 
obtainable for many purposes. 





Use of Good Nails an Essential for a 
Good Shingle Roof. 


Practically every letter printed in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN ’S contest on ‘‘How to Make a Forty Year Shin- 
gle Roof’’ has emphasized the fact. that a prime necessity 
for this purpose is to use good nails. In fact, the nail 
is the most essential thing, for with poor nails even the 
best grade of shingles will fail to give the service for 
which they are qualified. 

Some of the contestants have urged the use of solid cop- 
per nails even though this would add materially to the 
cost of the roof. However, this would seem to be not 
absolutely necessary in view of the agreement among 
most of those who have given thought to the matter that 
a hot dipped zine coated nail will give practically as 
good service as the copper nail and is less expensive. In 
fact, a hot dipped zine coated nail is claimed by many 
users to be preferable to the solid zine nail because of 
its great holding power. 

The person who desires to lay a shingle roof that will 
give long life and perfect satisfaction may be reasonably 
sure of this result if any of the approved kind of nails 
is used—copper, solid zinc, hot dipped zine coated, or 
the old fashioned cut nails. 

The retail lumber dealer who supplies his customers 
with shingles for roofing house or barn should make it a 
point to see that they are supplied with the proper nails, 
from his own stock if he carries a stock of builder’s 
hardware or from that of the local hardware dealer. 

With modern merchandising methods fast supplanting 
the old haphazard way of selling lumber products, with 
the solution of its problems being studied and handle.! in 
an intelligent, businesslike manner, conditions in the !1m- 
ber industry may. be expected to improve rapidly and the 
old reliable wood shingle again come into its own. 





DurinG 1913 and 1914 wood and timber were imported 
into Nigeria, British West Africa, to the values respect: 
ively of $292,554 and $322,987. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


SPECIAL INQUIRIES IN RECENT PREVIOUS 
ISSUES. 


98 ~Market wanted for ash logs, Indiana—October 30. 

99 --Wanted, miils to finish up rough walnut gun stocks— 
November 18. 

55—Outlet wanted for willow ; Ohio—November 20. 

51--Outlet wanted for oak flooring strips; Tennessee— 
November 20. 

57. Persimmon offered; Arkansas—November 20. 


(uote inquiry number in replying. 


BAND AND CIRCULAR SAWS COMPARED. 


it would be a pretty hard proposition to conjure up rea- 
sons why a man should buy a band mill for as small a stump- 
age as 1,000,000 feet. The smallest band mill plants we have 
furnished have been for two timber tracts in the Adirondacks 
consisting of 6,000,000 feet each and they put our 6-foot band 
outfits on these tracts—a mill that would cut 15,000 to 
20,000 feet of lumber a day, and the complete cost of the 
plant erected was between $10,000 and $15,000. While the 
argument in favor of the band mill is the saving of saw kerf, 
there certainly is no question but what the modern band 
mill cuts very much better lumber than a circular; that is, 
smoother manufactured and more accurate as to thickness. 
Every so often we are informed that a band mill will not 
cut the hard tropical woods as satisfactorily as a circular, 
but we have proved the contrary beyond doubt in our mills 
located in New York City and vicinity, where they are cut- 
ting all varieties of tropical woods that are shipped to this 
country. There are seven of these band mills running in that 
section. 

Regarding the small band mill plants: We have an in- 
creasing number of inquiries for them and we find that the 
experienced lumberman will not purchase a band mill with 
wheels smaller than six feet in diameter, claiming that that 
is the limit for good economy and quality and quantity of 
output.—CLark Bros, Company, Olean, N. Y. 

[The above very interesting letter was received by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in some correspondence over an 
inquiry for a small mill outfit for an eastern State in 
which the inquirer wanted some specific information us to 
whether a band or cireular mill should be selected for the 
purpose in mind. It is published for general informa- 
tion. It will be noticed that this particular manufac- 
turer is not an advocate of band saw wheels smaller 
than six feet.—EDITOR. ] 





INFORMATION ON FLUMING AVAILABLE. 


Referring to the issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
November 6, page 24: <A correspondent asks for informa- 
tion in regard to flumes for driving logs and lumber. I 
believe he would be interested in obtaining a copy of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin 87, ‘“Flumes and Fluming,” by 
Eugene S. Bruce. This can be obtained free on application 
to the Division of Publications, Department of Agriculture. 
—W. B. Barrows, Acting Chief of Forest Investigations, 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 


MEANINGS OF VARIOUS LUMBER TERMS. 


The following questions have been submitted to me for 
discussion and, although I have my own opinions on each 
one, | would be exceedingly grateful to you if you would 
kindly give me your very valuable opinion upon each of the 
following: 

1. Define the following (a) clear; (b) prime longleaf yel- 
low pine; (ec) round shake; (d) through shake; (e) boxed 
shake; (f) growth or heart shake; (g) red heart in pine. 

2. low would you determine that a piece of lumber had 
been properly seasoned ? 

5. What is comb grained longleaf yellow pine? How is it 
cut from the timber and what are the commercial sizes? 

4. A plank 5& inch thick and 9% inches wide has one end 
cut square, while the other end is cut diagonally across the 
plank, thus making the plank 8 feet long on one edge and 
10 feet long on the other edge. How many board feet 
would be allowed commercially ? 

5. How many linear feet of 7%4x2%-inch ceiling are there 
commercially in 7,342 feet board measure. 

I shall be very much obliged to you for your kindness in 
giving me your opinion about these questions and trust this 
is not asking too much of you. These questions do not call 
for technical knowledge so much as for an acquaintance 
with the commercial trade and its common usages and 
terms, and I am sure you can be of great assistance to me 
in this respect. 


|The above inquiry comes from a professor in one of 


the leading forestry schools. Some of these inquiries are 
a little obseure, but the following is offered, subject to 
further eriticism and discussion of our readers: 

3y elear lumber is understood lumber without specific 
defects, such as knots, split, shake ete. 

Urime longleaf yellow pine is not an official grade and 
this term is not used upon any of the recent suggested 
graces for structural timbers. It is a term used chiefly 
in the export trade but no exact definition of it is at 
hani at this time. It is, however, an especially high 
grace of material. The term was also used in a specifi- 
cation of the American Society for Testing Materials, 
Which is now obsolete. 

Stake is distinguished from check in having been 
caused within the tree while standing by frost, wind or 
oth: ’ obseure causes, while check is a cracking of the 
tim!er in the seasoning process, due to the faet that all 
woos shrink in a larger, though varying, proportion in 
a transverse than in a radial direction. Round shake is 
a sparation of the wood along the entire line of an 
anival ring, usually rather close to the heart, so that a 
round core of wood enclosing the heart is loose from the 
res\ of the tree. By through shake is understood a shake 
thai extends throughout the tree from heart to cireum- 
ference, although it might be applied to manufactured 
pro\uet and here would merely mean a shake extending 
through from face to face of the stick. Boxed shake is 
applied only to manufactured product and indicates that 
the interior shake is entirely enclosed within the piece 


and nowhere reaches the surface of any side or edge. 
Growth or heart shake is sometimes referred to as star 
shake and refers to cracks extending outwardly in one 
or more directions from the heart. These cracks tend to 
close rather than open in the seasoning process, because 
as this process produces tension at the circumference of 
the piece it must produce compression in the center. 

Red heart in yellow pine is the result of a fungous 
disease which in a certain stage of progress affects the 
quality of fiber of the wood and its strength. It is often, 
however, evidenced by color when its effect upon the 
strength of the piece is comparatively small; and in finish 
grades particularly a certain amount of ‘‘ firm red heart’’ 
is allowable. 

The usual method of determining whether a given lot 
of lumber has been properly seasoned is to take a test 
piece, weigh it, subject it to a drying heat for a suffi- 
cient length of time, usually twenty-four hours upon a 
small specimen of one-inch thickness, and once more 
weigh it, thus determining the percentage of moisture 
which has been lost. A special scale called the Troem- 
roid scaleometer has been developed for this purpose 
with a chart attached, which is of much service in per- 
forming the required mathematical computations. 

Comb-grain, quarter sawed, edge grain, rift sawn, ver- 
tical grain, are all synonymous terms and refer to stock 
sawn parallel, or approximately so, to the medullary rays. 
Practically, however, the angle of the annual rings must 
not exceed 45 degrees from vertical, according to the 
official grading rules. This method of cutting yellow 
pine is especially desirable for flooring, inasmuch as edge 
grain (which is the official designation) is more durable 
under the wear to which flooring is subjected. The com- 
mercial sizes are, of course, the usual commercial sizes 
of flooring. 

The question of the measurement of the piece of plank 
would depend entirely upon whether it had been cut in 
this manner to the buyer’s order. If so it would be 
measured as ten feet long, he losing the waste involved 
by the diagonal cutting of the end. If, however, this 
form of cutting was merely a defect of manufacture— 
that is, if the mill had neglected to square trim the edge 
of the plank—it would be measured only as an 8-foot 
plank. 

The problem as to ceiling involves several points that 
need explanation. The kind of wood is not stated. In 
either North Carolina pine or southern yellow pine, how- 
ever, according to the official rules, inch lumber is worked 
in both ceiling and flooring not to %-inch thickness but 
to 43-inch thickness. In Carolina pine 1x3 strips are 
worked to flooring and ceiling 4%x214 inches, but in 
yellow pine the allowance for working in all flooring and 
ceiling widths is %4 inches and this strip of ceiling in 
yellow pine would be 43x24 inches. The measurement, 
however, would be on the basis of the rough 1x3 inch 
strip and as there are four such strips in a foot of 
width the number of linear feet would be four times the 
number of board feet in any given quantity.—EbrrTor. | 


MANUFACTURER TELLS OF INVENTIONS. 


Epitor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Your issue of November 
13 contains on page 26 what appears to be an editorial 
entitled, “Giving an Inventor His Place in Manufacturing 
History,” and it refers to the production of several parties 
by a process of evolution of the well known “steam nigger” 
and also to the “direct acting steam feed” that was invented 
by myself; and these two machines are said to be funda- 
mentally responsible for the rapid production of lumber in 
sawmills, and probably no one will dispute it. 

In a way the article eulogizes John Torrent, as well as 
giving me credit for the production of the ‘‘shotgun feed,” 
for which please accept my thanks. But incidentally allow 
me to remark that the steam feed increased the output of the 
big circular saw 15,000 feet a day long before the steam 
nigger was produced, the Jog turner then in use being the 
old style friction chain cantor with a hook. The increased 
output made it necessary to put another man on the log deck 
to roll logs on the carriage and assist in handling that hook 
quickly. 

jut there are two features connected with that article 
that I will find fault with, if you will pardon me for so 
doing. 

Most people believe in giving the devil his due. Mr. Jud- 
son said when I brought out the steam feed that it was the 
invention of the devil and now by your article you put the 
credit where it belongs, so far as that machine is concerned, 
but when vou confine your record of inventors to those who 
produced those two machines it is not at all fair to the men 
who produced the machines required in the head end as well 
as the tail end of a mill that were necessary to give im- 
proved effect to the increased outpvt due to the steam nigger 
and the steam feed. 

If we give the devil his due and the inventor his place, let 
us include the splendid men who used their brains in con- 
tributing to and in perfecting the modern sawmill. Men 
like E. H. Stearns, for the gang edger live rolls etc.; Kline, 
with log stop and loader; Kelly, with his log kicker; Frazier, 
the first to produce a two-saw trimmer: Garland, with the 
gang trimmer and conveyors; George Nichols, with the twin 
engine feed; Willard Lamb, with his friction rope feed; 
Beckwith, with dogs; Wicks Bros., with gangs; Covel and 
Rich, with filing room tools; Craney, with dogs; Chamber- 
lain, Wilkins, Cleveland, Cunningham, Gowan, Emery, Esplin 
and Evarts. Most all of them are now dead, but in their 
day they were splendid, brainy men and inventors of sawmill 
appliances ; let us not forget them. 

Now comes the matter of band mills referred to in your 
article. It states that the saving of sawdust does not now 
enter into the advantages of the band mill to any noticeable 
extent. This is a view to which I take exception. 

I produced the first successful band mill for sawing lumber 
in satisfactory quantities and of a proper quality in large 
mills. I have built and put into operation several hundred 
of them that are now in use. At first lumbermen came at 
me to know how much the mill would cut in a day and how 
much lumber could be gotten out of logs more than a circular 
would produce out of the same logs, and the only satisfac- 
tion I could get from lumbermen then using my band mills 





was that they were doing better than they expected. But 
not a figure could I get until I sold a mill to John D. Ross, 
who, then as now, had a mill at Schofield, Wis. Being an 
oldtime friend, I put the matter up to him, asking hini to 
tally his logs and the output of lumber for an entire season, 
and he did it. He reported that from his cutting of that 
year there was a clear saving of over 1214 percent above the 
work of the circular in the same class and tally of logs. Mr. 
Ross is alive yet and can verify that statement, if he has not 
forgotten it, but I used it then with lumbermen generally in 
selling band mills. 

Now comes the work of R. L. McCormick, secretary of the 
North Wisconsin Lumber Company at Hayward, Wis. He 
reported to me tat on August 22, 1893, he cut, with two 
Prescott band mills only: 

609 selected logs that scaled..............+...309,400 feet 
RAGE GORI: SROI o a oo:¥0 46.6 sce wh eeseanenes 45,226 feet 
1%- and 2-inch 





Po ee ee eee ee 
This shows a gain of 30,000 feet in sawing the log with 
band mills instead of circulars. The scale used was probably 
the Doyle rule, which would give a big tally on such logs, 
but it shows a gain of fully 10 percent even in cutting shop 
stuff largely. This verifies the figures of Mr. Ross. 

When eastern men went out into Washington to build mills 
they declared they would not cut their nice fir logs with a 
circular. Now why? The reason was that in that timber the 
kerf of a circular is ys of an inch, I built two band mills for 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company and sent it a filer 
to care for the saws. The kerf was j;-inch and that fixed 
the lumber business on Puget Sound. 

In the East here the circular kerf is #;-inch and the band kerf 
is 5/32, so that no matter what the size of the log is it pays 
to put the sawdust into lumber. And lumbermen have told 
me repeatedly that they had no logs so small that they could 
any longer afford to saw them with a circular, and because of 
the loss in sawdust no man these days would think of cutting 
his good quality logs with a circular. 

The value of the band mill being settled the present gener- 
ation does not think about the sawdust and does not talk 
about it as did the oldtime lumbermen.—D, CLiInT Prescort, 
Chicago- 

[The above letter puts the editor under obligations to 
Mr. Prescott but, after all, no attempt was made in the 
article on which he comments to cover the field of saw- 
mill development. The shot gun feed and the steam nig- 
ger, as he admits, were the two big factors that 
originated a new era in speed of lumber production. 
The band saw was not originally designed for speed 
but all the accessory machinery in the mill that fol- 
lowed the direct steam feed and the nigger were in- 
spired by them on the theory that ‘‘nevessity is the 
mother of invention.’’ It seems quite certain that the log 
stop and loader and the log kicker were directly sug- 
gested by the steam nigger. Old John Orm, who first 
put a steam cylinder under the turning bar and wko was 
a unique character, always felt that he was really the 
father of all that series of devices that use the direct 
action of steam to accomplish some particular effect. 
In his mill down in Paducah he had a number of devices 
of the sort hidden under the floor of that round floor 
mill of his which he ealled. his devils. Almost any- 
where around the mill could be found a foot lever or a 
hand lever the motion of which would do some unex- 
pected thing. 

The band mill itself, while it was not intended 
originally to develop speed, has done so, but the speed 
has come with better and more scientific construction 
and control and saw handling ete., somewhat at the ex- 
pense of saving material. That is to say, we think Mr. 
Prescott can hardly deny that the average band mill 
kerf in the fast mill of today is a good deal wider than 
it was thirty years ago. Stiffness, ability to stand up 
to the work at high speed, is usually more important than 
some slight saving in sawdust, but, of course, that de- 
pends upon conditions and the value of logs that are 
being cut. Mr. Prescott has himself written a very in- 
teresting, but too brief, history of the band sawmill. 
That is a work that should be undertaken and carried 
through before the pioneers in the business are all gone. 
—EDITOR. } 


CEDAR OFFERED FOR PENCIL STOCK. 


We wish to secure a market for red cedar pencil stock 
which we can work up from slabs and limbs of red cedar 
timber.—INQuirRyY No, 61. 

[This inquiry comes from a Cincinnati concern.— 
EpITor. | 


DURABILITY OF WESTERN SPRUCE. 


Please advise us as to the durability of western spruce for 
siding and exterior work. 

[The various writers on commercial woods are unani- 
mous in stating of western or Sitka spruce that it is 
‘‘light, soft, not strong, easily worked,’’ but do not 
say anything about its durability under exposure to 
weather. It is, however, widely used for many purposes 
that appear to assume its durability, such as in boat 
building, tanks and silos and staves of various sorts, 
aeroplane frames and propellers, windmill vanes and 
many other similar uses. The only definite statement 
regarding it is obtained from a foreign book, Stone’s 
‘<Timbers of Commerce,’’ which states on the authority 
of another writer (Macoun) that Sitka spruce is ‘‘very 
durable under exposure to weather and not affected by 
insects.’? As a matter of fact, many woods are used 
for house siding, and very satisfactorily, that are not 
extremely durable under direct exposure to weather. The 
proper use of paint upon buildings would prevent any 
extreme test of the durability of the exposed wood; but 
unfortunately wooden structures in this country are not 
always properly protected in this way. 

It is the opinion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, how- 
ever, that western spruce is a very excellent wood for 
such uses.—EDITOR. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


The marvelous improvement in yellow pine condi- 
tions in the last month has had its effect on other 
branches of the lumber industry. Reports from the 
various industrial centers of the country show that 
trade is steadily expanding and the finances of the 
United States are on a sound basis. From a borrow- 
ing it has become a loaning country, and bank clear- 
ings show a big gain over those of last year. Business 
has been helped materially by the ideal weather condi- 
tions obtaining this fall, which have allowed railroads 
to handle traffic to capacity all the time and which 
have also been a big factor in building construction, 
which in many sections has been progressing as 
steadily as if it were midsummer, Building in town 
and country is remarkably well maintained for so late 
in the fall, with the result that lumber is steadily going 
out of the yards and by direct delivery from arriving 
ears. From general appearances it seems that a heavy 
volume of trade will be maintained on building account 
throughout the month and well into December if the 
weather is at all propitious. Speaking in a general 
way, the demand for lumber the last few weeks has 
been great on building and industrial account, while 
stocks at points of destination have accumulated less 
than usual for the latter weeks of the year. 


* * * 


The season will undoubtedly close with less than the 
usual stock resources, either at the mills or in territory 
of distribution and consumption. This naturally speaks 
for a strong general market up to the end of the year 
and the beginning of 1916. That less than the usual 
reserves are at the mills and in the hands of dealers 
and consumers is plain. Taking the report of the 
Southern Pine Association for the week ended Friday, 
November 19, 157 mills reporting, the orders on hand 
were 29,527 cars, approximately 584,634,600 feet. The 
shipments during the week were 5,599 cars, amounting 
to 110,860,200 feet, leaving a balance of orders on 
hand of 23,928 cars, or equivalent to 473,774,400 feet. 
In volume of business yellow pine is in a healthier con- 
dition than for many months. Any doubt felt of this 
would be dispelled by a glance at stocks of manufac- 
turers, which indicate that they are much smaller than 
for many months, and with this condition no indica- 
tion is found of a desire to run the mills abnormally, 
although the fall has been au unusually good season 
for logging. The average yellow pine manufacturer 
has on file orders that will take him from sixty to 
ninety days to fill, The demand is such that the sales 
departments show little inclination to take orders for 
future delivery. They have many big requisitions and 
1916 should be a record year for activity, not only 
among the manufacturers of yellow pine but those 
producing hemlock, Pacific coast products and the 


hardwoods. 
* — * 


The general trend of the yellow pine business is one of 
improvement; so much so that it may be of particular 
interest at this time to reproduce a lumber bulletin 
recently published by the president of the Southern 
Pine Association., In this bulletin he said: 

‘“The October, 1915, figures of the association for 
163 mills show that they produced 2.9 percent less 
lumber per mill than in the month of September and 
that they shipped 1.4 percent more lumber per mill 
than in the month of September, and the detail of the 
figures is as follows: 


PORN T GitvsG a skwe ees eenewe 413,970,790 feet 

Ee er 472,652,646 feet 

SE CG's biiccismeeie% b's ee e's aa hws 560,516,450- feet 
On this basis: 

Stocks were reduced............. 58,681,856 feet 

Order files were increased....... 87,863,804 feet 


Showing a total volume of busi- 
ness for the month in excess of 
DE ROR DE. 6c esses e news ses 146,545,660 feet 


“*In July, 1912, figures on 283 mills show 20.7 per- 
cent of one year’s annual production as the amount of 
stock on hand. On the same basis, the 163 mills above 
referred to had on hand at that time stock of 6,237,068 
feet per mill. These mills had on hand November 1, 
1915, 1,051,331,055 feet, and reduced to a per mill 
basis this shows the stocks on hand, per mill, on 
November 1, 1915, to have been 6,449,884 feet, or an 
excess of stocks of 212,816 feet per mill over the 
figures for July, 1912, which was the previously low 
basis of stocks on hand, showing that the stock on 


hand of these 163 mills on November 1, 1915, was 
34,689,008 feet in excess of the July, 1912, stocks on 
hand for the same mills. 

‘<The reports for the first two weeks of November on 
shipments, however, indicate: First, based on the 144 
mills reporting the first week or the week ending No- 
vember 5, and extended for the 163 mills, that the 
stocks on hand for the first week of the month were 
reduced 12,033,312 feet. Second, based on the 148 
mills reporting the second, week or the week ending 
November 12, and extended for the 163 mills, that the 
stocks on hand for the second week of the month were 
reduced 17,307,829 feet, or a total reduction in stocks 
on hand for the two weeks of 29,341,141 feet, showing 
the present stocks on hand of these mills to be 5,347,- 
867 feet in excess of the previous low mark. 

‘*Final figures for 148 mills on orders received and 
shipments made, as received from the association this 
afternoon by wire for the week ending November 12, 
on the basis of October shipments of 19,284 feet per 
car, indicate the following: 








CaRs. Feet. 
PORTS (OR ONG. 6555 sesso eee ewes ce 22,510 434,082,840 
Orders received during week......... 5,949 114,720,516 
MIGIRIS coco vaxe ecu uceniceeeawe er 28,459 548,803,356 
Shipments during week............- 5,313 102,455,892 
Balance orders on hand......... 23,146 446,347,464 
Average orders per mill for the week........... 775,188 
Average shipments per mill for the week........ 692,269 
*Average production per mill for the week..... 586,086 
* Based on production for month of October. 
Shipments exceed production for the 
WPEK | <esbdoeGen- snes asees soe 15,715,164 feet or 18.1% 
Orders exceed production for the 
WIE. cn nisiceesom a aso se en ee ee 27,979,788 feet or 32.2% 
Orders exceed shipments for the 
Dk opus ceabe sane esha one 12,264,624 feet or 11.9% 
Increase in orders compared with 
SARE) RONBIE cc ca sna canes bee ones 12,264,624 feet or 2.8% 


‘<We are sending you today another price-list, in which 
we are advancing our prices, and in order that you may 
understand the situation will state that the present 
prices are not high and are considerably lower than they 
ought to be, being considerably less than they were in 
1913. 

‘<The figures in the report made to the Federal Trade 
Commission show that for the first nine months of 1914 
the average price received by all the companies report- 
ing (some 28 in number, with over two billion feet of 
shipments for the year) was $13.96 at the mills, whereas 
for the first nine months of this year the same mills re- 
port an average price of $12.55, same being $1.41 lower 
than the average price of twelve months ago. 

‘‘While I have no basis up to this time upon which 
to estimate the figures for the month of October, it is 
safe to say that the month of October will not bring 
the averege price up to the average price of last year. 
So we have a considerable way to go yet before busi- 
ness reaches a normal condition. 

‘«The interesting part of the present situation is the 
enormous demand for railroad and export material. 
The figures show exports through the’ southern ports 
October 3 to November 6, 1915, of 78,212,436 feet; 
previously reported, from June 6 to September 4, 1915, 
206,904,833 feet. From the present situation it would 
look as if the export market were taking somewhere 
in the neighborhood of one billion feet per annum, which 
we can safely figure as a normal export movement from 
southern ports. 

‘*So we have our railroad demand back, we have our 
export demand back, and our yard trade, we find, are 
putting out more lumber than they did twelve months 
ago and must replenish their stocks soon or discontinue 
business. ”” 

* * * 

What applies to southern pine applies also to the 
woods of the North. Northern pine and hemlock at this 
time are in good demand, the market seems to have 
greedy appetite for these woods and the large consum- 
ers who are in urgent need of lumber are paying outside 
prices in order to procure the product. Dry stocks in 
the North are being rapidly diminished. Hemlock has 
advanced anywhere from one to two dollars over October 
1 and as an incentive to immediate buying the lumber 
trade is confronted with a serious car shortage in some 
parts of the country. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway faces a car problem of serious proportions. 
It is having the heaviest tonnage of its history, due 
primarily to the tremendous spring wheat yield. Mine 
tonnage is also growing heavier every day, due to the 


exceptional demands upon the steel mills and to the 
copper situation. And now that the northern lumber 
business is picking up manufacturers face a difficult 
problem to get their products shipped. The same trou- 
bles are reported from the East, the roads being flooded 
with steel and other war orders. The coal roads are 
hauling heavy tonnage and even the southern roads are 
doing better and with the coming of cold weather there 
will undoubtedly be a heavy shortage of rolling stock, 
It might be well at this time to sound a note of warning 
to the buyers of lumber to get in their orders early, 
otherwise they may possibly regret it a little later on, 
So far, however, shipments have been coming forward 
fairly promptly. 
* * 

Developments in the general hardwood market have 
been entirely satisfactory. Nothing of a disturbing na- 
ture has developed. Demand is increasing notwithstand- 
ing the hardwood manufacturers insist on higher prices, 
The consuming industries have been constantly in the 
market for all classes of hardwoods for the simple rea- 
son that they have allowed their stocks to diminish to 
almost a vanishing point. The furniture manufacturers 
since the first of October have made a good run that has 
resulted in a large consumption of lumber. Farm im- 
plement manufacturers and wagon makers have worked 
along steadily and those lines of consumption have re- 
quired a good volume of hardwoods. During the last 
six weeks the crating industry has called for great 
quantities of low grades, which has played havoe with 
the surplus stocks in first hands. The box manufac- 
turers have also been heavy consumers of all kinds of 
lumber. Quarter sawed white oak is being steadily ab- 
sorbed, with the result that the surplus of the last year 
has been reduced to a minimum. Plain oak is also re- 
ported to be scarce. Low grade cottonwood and gum 
are practically out of the market. Ash is reported as 
one of the strong items on the list, and in the northern 
hardwoods birch and maple are moving well. Rock elm 
is in steady request and none too plentiful. Basswood 
has greatly improved in the last sixty days on the Pa- 
cific coast. Manufacturers are unanimous in reporting 
that fir, spruce, cedar and other Coast woods are in 
stronger demand than for some time. The call for tim- 
ber and yard stock is notably brisk and urgent. The 
strength of the southern pine market has greatly aided 
the rest of the lumber industry, which is bound to have 
a stimulating effect on the Pacific coast market. De- 
mand by lineyards during the last two weeks has been 
good. California white pine and sugar pine and red- 
wood are moving steadily, factories having placed con- 
tracts for immediate use and some of them placing or- 
ders for the ensuing year. Red cedar shingles are 
stronger and the market has a decidedly better tone. 
Mills running report sufficient orders for immediate 
needs and signs point to a good spring trade. Stocks 
at primary points are not large. 


* * * 


Trade in cypress is of good proportions. Orders for 
yard stock and for shop material are being received in 
large quantities, the demands in both lines of stock be- 
ing adjusted in such manner as to call for about equal 
quantities of all grades and sizes. The mixed ears are 
still a dominating ‘factor, but recently more straight 
cars have been ordered. The car supply is still fully 
adequate to make prompt shipments, although there is 


some talk of a car shortage. 
* * * 


Demand for eastern spruce is reported as being good 
in the last week. Boston reports are that spruce is 
going up, notwithstanding which dealers hesitate to 
place orders for stocking up purposes. Spruce boards 
show a much better tone than they did, but this item 
is not so strong as frames, random and dimension. The 
spruce market is mainly for domestic trade at present. 
The export branch is dull, not so much because of demand 
but because of the lack of shipping facilities. 

* * * 


Much improvement is noticeable in North Carolina 
pine. In New England roofers continue to be the 
leading feature. The mills are having a good call 


for the lower grades. They can book plenty of orccrs, 
but refuse to do so on the present market basis. ‘The 
high grades show some increased strength. A feeling 
prevails among the manufacturers that current p ices 
will go higher. Box factories and manufacturers who 
use crating material are absorbing large quantities of 
low grade lumber. 
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Perhaps the weakest point in our national legisla- 
tion regarding national disbursements has been the 
lack of a systematic budget in which facts as to 
revenue and possibilities as to expenditures could be 
brought together, with resulting intelligent revenue 
yaising policies that have relation to the facts, and 
expenditures that depend not upon the mere desire of 
Congress or of the people back of the individual con- 
gressman but upon the facts as to available revenue. 
A national budget has been the demand of financiers 
in and out of Congress, but many members of Con- 
gress seem to have feared that they would lose some- 
thing of personal prerogative, some chance at the 
pork barrel, if the budget plan were adopted. There 
is no lack of argument for the budget system, based 
upon our own little experience and upon the broader 
experience of other countries that adopt and follow 
it; there is no lack of argument from the standpoint 
of pure finance and sound economics; but so far we 
have made little headway toward the ideal. 

* * * 


But now, apparently for about the first time in our 
history, the budget idea is being taken up seriously, 
with a prospect that it may be adopted. Last week it 
was understood that President Wilson held a long con- 
ference with several members of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Democratic caucus at the last session 
of Congress to consider the question of formulating a 
national budget. It was understood that two plans 
were discussed—one favored by Mr. Fitzgerald of 
New York, the able chairman of the House com- 
mittee on appropriations, who advocated giving his 
committee exclusive control of all matters relative to 
expenditures; the other plan, offered by Mr. Shirley of 
Kentucky, proposed the establishment of a new budget 
committee, to consist of a chairman and the ranking 
minority members of the various committees that, 
under the present practice of the House, frame appro- 
priation bills. It is likely that Congress will have 
been organized before it will be known definitely what 
form this new policy will take, but that it will be put 
into definite form seems fairly well assured in view 
of the interest of President Wilson in the matter and 
of the speaker and the majority leader of the House. 

* * * 

Hitherto appropriations have been based too largely 
on desires of special interests of congressional dis- 
tricts—with selfish and local interests dominating 
rather than the national welfare. The wastage under 
this system has been enormous. Coupled with this lax 
and inefficient method of making appropriations has 
been an almost correspondingly clumsy method of 
raising revenue. ‘‘Budget’’? making of the past has 
been merely an estimate as to receipts and expendi- 
tures. Receipts were, of course, figured on the bases 
of current import fees and of the experience in the 
internal revenue. Expenditures were estimated on 
the basis of what each department thought it needed 
and asked for. These departments could by no means 
get what they wished, but there was no effective bal- 
auce between them—no proper distribution of revenue 
~-and, on the other hand, no proper means of deter- 
nining what the revenue should be. Always, however, 
‘ has been easier for Congress to increase the revenue 
‘an to decrease expenditures. A psychological point 

involved that can be easily understood. 

* * * 

The time has come, however, when to increase the 
‘venue is not so easy as it was, because unless our 

‘sent system of levying duties on imports is mate- 

lly changed taxation will have to be more direct 
'veafter than it has been in the past. Ignoring the 
-\damental principles involved, it must be admitted 
‘st revenue raised by the taxing of importations is 
‘ . felt by the people as is a stamp tax or an internal 
enue duty on anything whatsoever, to say nothing 
out an income tax. The budget system is especially 
ortant just now because of the uncertainties aris- 

out of the war. Under ordinary conditions rev- 
e can be determined with much accuracy and ex- 
ditures are a matter of volition on the part of the 
» makers. The Government can confine itself to 
‘at may be called necessaries, or it can branch out 
‘O public schemes and numerous enterprises of more 

less value to the people, but in these times of 
‘v neither income nor outgo can be estimated with 
y accuracy or confidence. The very exigencies of 
‘sr as affecting our foreign trade affect our revenues, 
ed expenditures may be even more greatly affected 
* unforeseen necessities for defense or offense or to 
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fulfill our duty to our own people or the world. There- 
fore it is especially true that at the present time 
graft, special privilege, waste should be cut out, rev- 
enue be produced with the greatest possible care so as 
to bear as lightly as possible upon not only the income 
but the feelings of the people, while economy of every 
reasonable sort should be introduced into our expendi- 
tures. With the uncertainties that are confronting 
us there should be no extravagance or experiments. 
* * * 

How long will the war last? This is a question 
universally asked and nowhere answered. To be sure, 
every belligerent makes vehement denial that it will 
withdraw until it is victorious. Germany, France, 
England and the rest all consider any other termina- 
tion of the war than their own victory as unthinkable. 
They refer to it as convincingly as to an unyielding 
law in nature. But the end must come some time and 
as yet there is no sign of real exhaustion in men or 
material. Take them off their guard and representa- 
tives of the belligerents will simply say the war goes 
on unceasingly and the end is not in sight. So foggy 
being the future, so uncertain the outcome of the 
great conflict, it behooves the United States to pre- 
pare itself also for an indefinite future of war condi- 
tions. We have adjusted ourselves to some of them 
and are making the necessary adjustments constantly, 
but new problems have arisen and will arise and, 
though we be successful in diplomatically keeping out 
of the conflict, we can not avoid all its effects. Our 
ties of kinship, of political relationship, finance and 
trade are all too close and numerous to permit us to 
ignore what is going on or to fail to take some share 
of the burden. We are carrying part of the load to 
our own profit, but whether it is profitable in fact as 
well as in seeming is not so certain in view of the 
tremendous disturbance caused to our ordinary lines 
of industry and trade. 

* * * 

It seems inevitable that we must spend probably a 
billion dollars in more effective and permanent prepa- 
rations for war or ip the placing of ourselves in such 
position that war shall be fended off. To provide such 
a sum of money even in five years calls for the most 
careful analysis of our resources and the most eco- 
nomie use of them. Those who believe that such ex- 
penditures should not be made from the proceeds of 
bond issues have the better of the argument. But 
that being the case, there is all the more reason why 
a very careful study should be made of all the ele- 
ments involved and a continuing policy be adopted. 

* * * 

According to a statement from the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce at Washington, October 
established a new high record in the value of exports 
for any one month and the twelve months ending with 
October also surpassed any other twelve months in the 
history of the country. During October imports were 
only $148,000,000, as against an export value of $334,- 
000,000. Thus the export balance for October of this 
year was $186,108,900, as against $56,630,650 in Octo- 
ber, 1914. During the twelve months ending with 
October imports of currency amounted to $1,691,748,- 
013, compared with $1,880,414,501 in the correspond- 
ing period the year before, while exports in the twelve 
months ending this last October aggregated a value of 
$3,318,634,636, against $2,140,847,829 in the twelve 
months ending with October, 1914. The export balance 
for the twelve months was $1,626,886,623, compared 
with $260,000,000 in the preceding period. These are 
wonderful figures and, when the gold balance shows 
a net inward movement of $326,528,779 to be added 
to the above figures, they show an apparent balance 
in favor of the United States of $1,953,415,402. Loans 
on foreign account of approximately a billion dollars 
seem almost trivial in comparison with this trade 
balance in our favor. 

* * 

It is coming to be recognized, however, that war 
business itself is an unsettling element, the final effect 
of which, no matter how stimulating it may be now, 
is beyond the ken of ordinary mortals. In regard to 
this point the National City Bank of New York said 
in its November review: ‘‘The disquieting factor in 
this otherwise encouraging situation is the large vol- 
ume of business which, directly or indirectly, is due 
to the war and liable to come to an end any time— 
the sooner the better. The situation can not be re- 
garded as making for permanent prosperity while this 
is the case.’’? Foreign trade development in new 
quarters is relatively small and no large new under- 


takings are in sight at home. Yet there are indica- 
tions of an awakening interest in our own domestic 
affairs, considerable in the stock and bond markets, 
especially in the latter, and the financing that has 
been done by many railroads and is now being done 
on behalf of roads that were absolutely in the shadow 
a few weeks ago. 
* * 

The Torrens or Australian system of land title 
registry is growing in favor. Pennsylvania has adopted 
by a large majority an amendment to the State con- 
stitution authorizing laws to be passed providing for 
a system of registering, transferring, insuring of and 
guaranteeing land titles by the State or by the coun- 
ties thereof and for settling and determining adverse 
or other claims to and interests in lands the titles 
to which are so registered, transferred and guaran- ‘ 
teed, and so on with the customary provisions of the 
Torrens system. In this matter of simplification of 
land titles, which is known as the Torrens system, an- 
tagonistic interests plainly are at work. An enormous 
business has been built up on the old system of registry, 
search of title ete., and the people are familiar with it. 


-The new system has against it habit and vested interest, 


but the fact is that it has gained a foothold in many 
States and the longer it is in operation the stronger hold 
it has upon financial sentiment and upon the people. 

* * * 

Exporters will be interested in the announcement 
from the Department of Commerce of new regulations 
simplifying export procedure that are to take effect 
January 1. 1. A simplified form of shippers’ export 
declarations has been prescribed, so drawn as to pre- 
vent the disclosure of the value of the goods to persons 
outside of the customs service. 2. The oath to ship- 
pers’ declarations for export by water may be taken 
before any person authorized to administer oaths and 
not exclusively by the collector of customs at the 
port of exportation. 3. The requirements on the part 
of the common earriers have been somewhat simpli- 
fied and hereafter copies of waybills will be accepted 
from the railroads in lieu of car manifests. The 
fourth revision, however, is that the legal requirement 
that goods shall not pass out of the jurisdiction of 
the United States until shippers’ declarations are pre- 
sented in due form will be strictly enforced. 

* * * 

The steel business continues on about the same scale 
as to activity and price as hitherto. One of the out- 
standing features is that domestic trade can not be 
taken care of promptly under the overloaded con- 
dition produced by the tremendous number of war 
orders. Yet a large business is being done in spite 
of foreign commitment. It is said that the New Haven 
Railroad has placed with the American Locomotive 
Company an order for thirty-five locomotives for de- 
livery in the spring. The American is said to have 
now on its books 50 percent more business than its 
total bookings in the last fiscal year. Inquiries for 
over 200 locomotives were on the market last week. 
The productive capacity of the country is, in fact, 
overtaxed. It is said that not an eastern rail mill 
is in position to accept an order for delivery before 
July 1. No steel bars can be had before April 1. 
Many of the leading steel mills are out of the mar- 
ket so far as quoting prices or promising delivery 
is concerned, while the United States Steel Corporation 
has withdrawn all prices for export. 

* * * 

Theories and more or less definite propositions stim- 
ulated by the possibilities of the European war, 
looking to expansion of American trade abroad, have 
—some of them—taken concrete form in the last few 
months, with evident effect upon exportations. A 
propositions with the purpose cited and on broad lines 
was announced in New York City this week, on the 
authority of and said to be backed by the National 
City Bank, of that city. This is the formation of 
a company with reported capital of $50,000,000, organ- 
ized to develop this country’s foreign trade. Offi- 
cials of the bank are credited with the company’s 
organization. Among the names of those responsible 
for it are found those of some of the heaviest leaders 
of finance in the metropolis. The plan is said to be 
the most ambitious of its kind ever devised in this 
country, its purpose, as reported, being to ‘‘put the 
United States among the ranking nations in the world’s 
commerce.’’ All stock in the new company is said 
to have been placed privately excepting that reserved 
for subscription by stockholders of the National City 
Bank, 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


Laying of the four-ton cornerstone of the new State capitol 
at Oklahoma City on the eighth anniversary November 16 of 
Oklahoma's Statehood was attended by elaborate exercises 
and the full Masonic ritual. 

Sailings of all vessels of the Italian and allied lines from 
New York for foreign ports have been cancelled until further 
notice. The sinking of the Ancona by a submarine is be- 
lieved to have caused this action. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity, was notified November 20 that by unanimous vote 
he bad been awarded the first gold medal of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters “as a recognition of special 
distinction.” 

Myron T. Herrick, former governor of Ohio and former 
ambassador of the United States to France, was one of the 
principal orators November 20 at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the McKinley birthplace memorial at Niles, Ohio. 

E. A. Howard, for fifteen years land and industrial com- 
missioner of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
November 20 was appointed vice president of the road ip 
charge of all lands and industrial affairs of the corporation. 
He also is chairman of the joint board for the construction 
of the new Union railroad station in Chicago. 

Preparedness at home and the American Red Cross work in 
Europe were discussed November 20 in a paper by Miss Mabel 
T. Boardman, chairman of the national relief board of the 
ted «ross, at a meeting of the American Academy of Social 
and Political Science at Philadelphia. 

A device which can receive, record and relay wireless mes- 
sages automatically at a rate of nearly 200 words a minute 
has been perfected by Dr. Ray E. Hall, scientist, of Portland, 
Ore. 

Ten persons were injured at Madison, Wis., November 20, 
none of them fatally, when two sections of the bleachers 
collapsed under the weight of 3,000 spectators at the Minne- 
sota-Wisconsin football game. 

Announcement was made by the board of trustees Novem- 
ber 21 of the retirement of Dr. Ernest Fox Nichols from the 
presidency of Dartmouth College at the close of the present 
college year. He has accepted an invitation to a chair of 
physics at Yale. 

Delegates appointed by the mayors of fifty cities in the 


United States to consider the question of adequate national. 


defense will meet in Chicago November 27 to take final ac- 
tion on the program for taking the country-wide campaign 
to Washington. The convention will be held under tue 
auspices of the Nationai Security League. 

The American Federation of Labor November 22 after a 
contest waged on the floor of the convention at San Francisco 
for four hours, refused by a close vote to indorse State and 
Federal legislation for the eight-hour day. 

Charles B. Munday, vice president of the La Salle Trust & 
Savings Bank of Cuicago, of which William Lorimer was 
president, was found guilty November 19 of conspiring to 
wreck the institution and his punishment fixed by a jury 
at five years’ imprisonment. 

The seamen’s act was endorsed unanimously November 18 
by resolution in the convention of the American Federation 
of Labor at San Francisco. 

Three prohibition bills passed at the special session of the 
Georgia State legislature, now in progress, have been signed 
by Governor Nat E. Harris. 

Approximately $1,000.0G0 is to go to Yale under the will of 
J. S. Hotchkiss, of New Haven, Conn., filed for probate 
November 17. The estate is appraised at $2,000,000. 

Prof. A. G. Webster, of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., 
in an address November 17 at the final session of tune 
National Academy of Sciences at New York announced he 
had perfected an instrument for finding the direction of a 
fog signal, which he expects will rob the sea travel of one 
of its greatest terrors. 

Federal Judge Hough at New York November 18 held that 
the Government has a right te make temporary use of any 
device on which it has granted a patent and that the 
patentee can not secure an injunction, 

The six aeroplanes, comprising the First Aero Squadron 
of the United States Army, commanded by Capt. >. aos 
Foulois, which are making a cross country flight from Fort 
Sill, Okla., to Fort Sam Houston, Tex., arrived at Austin 
November 23. 

The French trade commission, which has come to the 
United States to promote the interests of the industries of 
France after the war, was given a luncheon November 2: 
at New York by the American Manufacturers’ Association. 


Washington. 
Announcement was made at the White House November 20 


that two Pan-American receptions this season will take 
the place of the usual “diplomatic reception.” The Pan- 


American diplomats will be divided, one section being asked 
to dine with the representatives of the Teutonic powers, 
while the other half will be asked to dinner with the am- 
bas 





adors and ministers of the Allies. The judicial, con- 
mal and army and navy receptions will be given as 





The American Defense Society asserted November 21 that 
the special report made by the general board of the navy last 
August contains a warning of international dangers, frankly 
presented. 

Secretary of the Interior Lane, through the Bureau of 
Mines, has made public November 21 the methods whereby 
the bureau has been able to produce radium for less than 
one-third its present selling price. 

Germany, through its ambassador, Count von Bernstorff, 
has agreed to pay to the United States an indemnity for the 
115 American lives lost when the Lusitania was torpedoed 
by a German submarine last May. Germany, however, 
refuses to make the disavowal demanded by President Wilson. 

The Turkish embassy at Washington November 22 an- 
nounced the execution at Beirut of eleven members of an 
Egyptian secret society which, it is claimed, had for its 
object the dismemberment of Turkey and the creation of an 
independent Arabian State under the protectorate of Great 
3ritain. 

Cleveland, Buffalo, Toledo, Detroit and other great lake 
cities have been specified in reports to the British embassy 
as points from which an attack on Canada was to be launched 
by Germar reservists, the British embassy said November 
22. So far, however, nothing has been discovered to warrant 
a protest to the United States Government, it was said. 

Postal savings deposits in the United States during October 
increased $2,150,000 over the preceding month. Deposits 
now aggregate $71,000,000 in the country at large. 

In order to facilitate the handling of Christmas mail, 
Postmaster General Burleson November 22 temporarily sus- 
pended the postal regulation making packages unmailable 
when they bear stickers or stamps other than Government 
postage on the address side. The suspension will remain in 
effect from December 1 to January 1, inclusive. 

Secretary Redfield November 17 notified collectors of cus- 
toms that vessels must not be detained in port on complaints 
charging noncompliance with the language test and able sea- 
men requirements of the new seamen’s law _ unless such com- 
plaints are filed at least six hours before the sailing time of 
the vessel. 


Tentative plans are being considered, Secretary Daniels 
said November 18, for two 36,000-ton battleships to be in- 
cluded in the first year’s part of the five-year building pro- 
gram Congress will be asked to approve. ‘There are no war- 
ships so large afloat anyhere in the world and the biggest 
ever designed for the American navy are the 32,000-ton craft 
of the California class, two of which were authorized last 
year and bids for which have not been received. 

More than $100,000,000 is now held by the Federal reserve 
board in its gold settlement fund to the credit of the reserve 
banks and reserve agents. The fund has been in existence 
six months November 19 and in that time balances between 
banks and reserve agents amounting to $716,688,000 have 
been settled through it. 

Secretary Lane, of the Interior Department, November 20 
approved orders designating 1,875,000 acres in California and 
830,000 acres in South Dakota for entry in the enlarged 
homestead act. The act permits entry in 320-acre lots. 

At least one delivery of mail on every holiday has been 
ordered by the Post Office Department. 

Great Britain, France and Russia have united in an effort 
to add China to the entente alliance in order to prevent 
possible friction between Japan and China and to preserve 
the peace of the far East. If China agrees to the plan, mili- 
tary participation in the present war is not expected. 

Protests of the United States Government against the 
placing of nearly all articles of commerce on the contraband 
lists of European belligerents will go to Germany and Aus- 
tria as well as to Great Britain and its Allies. 

Secretary of War Garrison will investigate the charges that 
incompetent supervision in t.e aviation corps of the army 
was responsible for the killing of four officers in ‘‘flying 
death traps” and that the aeroplane service is ineffective. 

Secretary Daniels announced November 23 that he had 
taken the first step with a view to building in government 
navy yards battleships Nos. 43 and 44, private bids for 
which exceeded the limitation of cost fixed by Congress. 

The Federal Trade Commission announced November 23 
that it will receive and pass upon specific complaints that 
business concerns publishing dishonest advertising are guilty 
of violation of the law against unfair competition. 

President Wilson’s next annual address to Congress, it 
was learned November 23, will be devoted primarily to a 
discussion of national defense and the subject of revenues, 
though it will refer to other legislative questions which the 
President expects Congress to act on during the coming 
session, 





FOREIGN. 


It is announced that subscriptions to the third Hungarian 
war loan have reached $400,000,000, almost twice the amount 
of the second loan. 


Lieut. Zanni, an Argentine military aviator, November 20 


attained a height of 21,325 feet, establishing what is said to 
be a new American altitude record. 


The threatened order curtailing the sale of intoxicants in 
Greater London has been issued. After November 29 the 
trade will be confined to five and one-half hours on week d:ys 
and five hours on Sunday. 


President Porras has mailed instructions to the Panaina 
Minister to the United States to endeavor to obtain the 
approval of Secretary Lansing to the proposed Panama loan 
of $1,250,000 on the best terms possible, even to consenting 
to the appointment of a fiscal agent for Panama’s finances 


Five hundred delegates to a conference of London tri Je 
unionists November 21 passed a resolution pledging thein- 
selves to resist to the utmost, “by open revolt if necessary,” 
the regulations shortening the hours during which liquor 
may be sold, which come into effect November 29. 

The Canadian $50,000,000 domestic war loan was opened 
to subscribers November 22. ‘The issue will be in 5 perecat 
ponds, maturing December 1, 1925, and payable at par. 

The French Government November 20 took further action 
to prevent an increase in the price of the necessaries of life 
and speculation therein by drafting a penalty clause to the 
present law. 

It was announced by the Belgische Dagsblad November 22 
that the Belgian minister of finance and the minister of 
— are about to sail for the United States to arrange a 
oan, 


Forty fortresses have been captured by the armies of the 
Central Powers to date, according to a compilation made by 
the Overseas News Agency. Five of these were in Belgium, 
twelve were in France, fifteen were in Russia and eignat were 
in Serbia. 

Sir Allen W. Young, well known as an arctic explorer, dicd 
November 20 at London at the age of eighty-five years. 

The French Government has prohibited the voluntary sale 
to a foreigner of any French sea-going vessel during the 
remainder of the war and for a period of six months after 
the cessation of hostilities. Heavy punishment is prescribed 
for violations. 


Cyclones and widespread floods are reported November 23 
from Sicily. Many persons have perished. Railroads are 
interrupted, wires are down and details consequently are 
meager. 


In reply to a question as to the nation’s resources, Chan- 
cellor McKenna announced in the House of Commons No- 
vember 23 that the wealth of the British empire is $130,- 
000,000,000. The yearly income of the government is $20,- 
000,000,000. 


The Quebec Government has announced an annual in- 
crease of $500,000 in the amount spent on public instruc- 
tion, making the future yearly contribution of the Province 
$2,000,000. 

While no official announcement has been made, it is be- 
lieved the vacancy in the British Cabinet caused by Winston 
Churchill’s retirement will be filled by Herbert Samuel. 
Winston Churchill already is on duty in the trenches in 
France. He is attached to the Grenadier Guards, 











Perhaps the greatest question before the American 
lurxberman today, and the biggest problem with which 
our industry has to contend, is that of marine trans- 
portation. = 

The future of the lumber business is at present so 
completely interwoven with that of our: mercantile ma- 
rine that it is of prime importance that immediate ad- 
justments be made which will admit of conditions favor- 
able to deep sea shipments. 

In considering the problem, we can divide a discussion 
into two separate parts, i. e., that of coast-to-coast ship- 
ping and of foreign traffic. 

In taking up the first division, and without here men- 
tioning the La Follette bill (the so-called Seaman’s act) 
or other phases of maritime conditions which have led up 
to the present deplorable situation in marine affairs, ‘let 
us for a moment discuss the Panama Canal as an institu- 
tion and in relation to its valu2 in connection with our 
merchant marine. 

We have taken it for granted that the canal was 
constructed to afford quicker and better transportation 
between our Atlantic and Pacific ports. We have assumed 
that by reason of the canal’s existence the manufacturer 
and purchaser can the more readily and quickly co- 
operate by means of cheaper transit. 

When the canal was merely a project and the feasi- 
bility of its construction still a matter of debate, we, 
that is the great American public who would have to 
furnish the wherewithal for its payment, were assured 
time and again of its ultimate benefits. Congress and 
the press of the country were replete with arguments 
extolling the great resuits which were to accrue from 
such an institution and much emphasis was laid upon the 
manifold advantages which would obtain to our ports 
on the Gulf and the Pacific. 

Now let us get down to cold facts and note carefully 
what has really occurred. No sooner kad this greatest 
of the world’s waterways been opened than a very de- 
cided setback was given our shipping industry in the 
shape of the ruling which compels American vessels using 
the canal to pay tolls. When we consider the basis upon 
which foreign ships are operated, briefly, their ability to 
engage in trade between any ports and the advantages 
resulting in freedom from unjust, petty and otherwise 
harassing regulations, it might have heen hoped that 
at least the free passage of the canal could have been 
granted. 

Yo further cripple the American use of the canal, it 
has also been provided by legislation that railroad owned 
vessels be barred. 

Another situation which precludes a great use of the 
canal in traffic from coast-to-coast is the inability to use 
ships of foreign build for this purpose. Our shippers 
may purchase such vessels and place them under Amer- 
ican registry, but solely under the provision that they 
are restricted to foreign commerce. And during the 
present time when ihe lack of bottoms for local American 


The Merchant Marine and the Lumber Industry 


[By Louis Sands, Manistee, Mich.] 





canal trade is so great, in which direction are our ship- 
pers to turn? 

Granting the fact that the canal should solve the 
question of efficient intercoastal transportation and that 
it should be the solution of much of our traffic problems, 
can there be any incentive for the operation of American 
owned ships under present conditions? 

In the matter of now considering the other division of 
this discussion, namely, that of our foreign trade, it 
seems a proper moment to bring up the effects of the 
La Follette bill upon our maritime commerce. 

It is assumed that at this day everyone is familiar 
with the provisions of this bill, the result to date of 
which has been the complete demoralization of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, at least on the Pacific. The Pa- 
cific Mail, the bulwark of our flag upon the Pacifie dur- 
ing the last several decades, is now of the past. The 
Dollar line of lumber freighters has sold several of its 
ships and has planned the removal of its offices to Van- 
couver. The Hill interests have recently canceled orders 
for the construction of four large modern liners which 
were to have cost in the neighborhood of $15,000,000. 
Otiiers have seen the writing on the wall and are pre- 
paring to follow suit. 

However as this discussion has its principal reference 
to shipping as applied to lumber we will pass over much 
that might be said and consider the situation from the 
viewpoint of the lumbermen, particularly upon the /a- 
cific coast, as that part of the country will be the heaviest 
sufferer under the recent regulations. 

Day by day the Pacific looms up in opening new mar- 
kets for our lumber and forest products. China has 
awakened to her enormous future possibilities. Australia 
is now constructing new and great railway systems. 
There are tremendous opportunities for business with 
Russia, and on our own side of the water we have an 
ever increasing trade with South America. 

All of the above mentioned countries are going to need 
forest products during the next few years and need them 
badly. Our principal competitors are the Canadian 
mills, and at the present writing it looks very much as 
though they were in a fair way to receive a lion’s shure 
of the business. 

Owing to the great shortage of bottoms now on ‘he 
Pacific and the present demoralized state of the Ar:er 
ican merchant marine carriers, our western mills «re 
facing a very serious situation. 

Can not something be done which will enable us to use 
vessels flying the American flag—ships that ean be o7er- 
ated upon a fair and reasonable basis to everyone (0n- 
cerned? Is it necessary that we curtail our manufac‘ur- 
ing enterprises for lack of proper carriers which cal be 
run to our advantage? 

The time is at hand when some radical step musi be 
taken in order to insure the future of our forest 1\us- 
tries, and every delay in the matter of doing so only 
serves to contribute the more disastrously to our busi'¢ss. 
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FEDERAL TARIFF COMMISSION AN URGENT NEED. 


Its Activity Essential Because of Expected Postbellum Foreign Competition—Tariff Provisions Demand Stability or 
Intelligent Revision—Plan Suggested for Formation and Duties of a Commission. 


American industries are facing in the future what 
for a time the smoke of war obscures—new condi- 
tions, not accurately definable, which they must prepare 
to meet unless they would lose ground in the interna- 
tional competition for trade and perhaps be themselves 
invaded by their international competitors who are learn- 
ing organization, who are learning the methods of 
effective defense and offense just when the United 
States is learning to expand its manufacturing fields. 
All have agreed that a magnificent opportunity is be- 
fore us. We are making large profits now; our ex- 
ports have swollen to unprecedented proportions; we 
are invading new fields of commerce; we are being 
appealed to by every nation of the world for the 
things they need in their individual and public life 
which formerly they got from the countries now at 
war. Instead of being producers, the belligerents are 
now consumers. Instead of sellers they are buyers 
in the world’s markets and the United States so far 
as it has been ready or has been able to prepare it- 
self has taken their places. 

With the exception of a few dogmatists the wise 
men of the United States admit that they can not 
see clearly what the end of the war will bring in the 
way of competition. It does, however, seem clear that 
those great commercial nations, England, France, 
Germany and Italy, will seek to regain their former 
commerce, Now their entire effort is being directed 
toward the immediate needs of war and of living for 
the people. We are selling them war munitions and 
supplies for immediate needs and doing that with only 
a small part of our available resources. We are hav- 
ing opened to us avenues of trade in which we have 
never ventured and entering more boldly and effective- 
ly other fields where we have ventured timidly if at 
all. 

But when the war is over we shall most certainly 
be subject to attack, both abroad and home, as these 
old time competitors of ours will seek to get back 
the trade offered to us which they once enjoyed so 
that they will try to occupy the place in our domes- 
tic commerce which they occupied before the war, 
and it may be that their desperation will lead them to 
unthought of economies of manufacture and of un- 
preeedented rashness in venturing into their foreign 
trade. 

We must be prepared for such things. We certain- 
ly should be able to retain after the war much, if 
not all, of the advantages we have gained in markets 
that have been in competition between us and the 
belligerents, one or all of them. We will do that as 
we are attempting to do it—by establishing more in- 
timate relations with those countries, by supplying 
them the goods they need on the terms they are ac- 
customed to, by establishing ourselves in the finances 
of those countries through banks and the extension 
of credits, both through nations and individually. We 
shall be more or less successful as we do these things 
and as we prepare to meet a closer and sharper com- 
petition. It is doubtful if we can hold all that we 
are temporarily taking possession of. 


One Field in Which We Can Hold Our Own. 


But there is one field in which we can hold our own 
if we will, and that is our own domestic trade. We 
need no longer be so dependent upon Germany for 
chemicals nor upon England for cotton and woolen 
voods nor upon France for silks and laces, nor upon 
any other country for its specialties of manufac- 
ture. But we can not defy them unless we prepare our 
defenses in advance and we can not even get ready 
to meet them on our own ground unless we encourage 
the defenders of our industries. Capital is slow to 
venture into new fields unless it feels reasonably sure 
that in entering them it would be safeguarded. Capi- 
tal will not face an almost certain loss. This may 
seem a plea for a revision of the tariffs along high 
revenue lines, but it is not—not necessarily so—but 
‘ is a plea for such a revision of our tariff policy, 
our ways of making tariff, our ability promptly to 
ineet the situation as will erect a defense the instant 
‘t is needed and will have an effective counter-offense 
which shall not have to wait on long winded delibera- 
ions in Washington. 

Our method of making tariff has always been stupid 
“nd cumbersome. We expect a few hundred men to 

et together down at Washington and thresh out de- 
‘ils apparently insignificant by themselves, but which 
re nevertheless vital parts of the great machine of 
clustry and of business. Sometimes those few hun- 
red men have a majority of those who do not be- 
‘eve in a protective tariff, but a tariff for revenue 
nly. Sometimes the majority may be of those who 
9 not believe in any tariff. Too many of them are 
vayed by what seem to them important political 
onsiderations, what their constituenties think, and 
ublie opinion upon which they so much depend is it- 
elf subject to sudden changes. That is why the 
enate is useful, because it is a place in which to 
90l too hasty legislation. 

Tariff legislation has been very lucky in view of 
ie conditions under which it has been framed. Any 
‘ariff law ever passed has had numerous absurdities 
‘n it—sometimes, no doubt, numerous injustices. But 
what ean you expect? The House of Representatives 
S Supposed to institute all revenue measures but usually 








it has been the Senate that has taken the half-baked 
measures produced by the House and put them into 
something like understandable and reasonable form. 
But the work has been only partly done in any bill 
that was ever produced. Some bills have been of a 
character that have greatly helped American indus- 
tries, but that was because the wisdom in them over- 
balanced the foolishness. Among the most funda- 
mental objections to our system of tariff making, how- 
ever, are its clumsiness and the fact that it permits of no 
continuing policy and gives little chance for real 
knowledge of the things or even the possibilities of 
the situation to have real effect upon legislation. 
That is why a tariff commission is being more and 
more demanded by President after President, varying 
though their party affiliations may be, and demanded 
by the more thoughtful and honest members of 
Congress. 

The opponents of a tariff commission include mem- 
bers of Congress who are jealous of their constitu- 
tional rights, those who are consistent believers in no 
tariff or a tariff for revenue only, not willing to ac- 
cept even the Cleveland idea of a tariff for revenue 
with incidental protection, and they include also a good 
many who fear that their purely selfish desires might 
not be so easily met if the facts on which a tariff 
should be based were gathered by intelligence, experi- 
ence and patriotism. 


Tariff Commission Idea Gains. 


But, with all the objections the tariff commission 
idea has met with until now, it seems probable that a 
successful effort will be made to establish such an in- 
stitution as an informative department of the Govern- 
ment. President Taft favored it; President Wilson 
favored it, although he thought for a time that 
the Federal Trade Commission could use its powers 
to gather all the information necessary for the fram- 
ing of a tariff. 

But it is to be noted that from the assumption that 
under the constitution the House of Representatives 
can not delegate any of its revenue raising powers 
to any other body whatsoever ridiculous situations de- 
velop. For example, it must take upon itself the burden 
of deciding that the ground cassia buds should have a 
duty of 1 cent a pound plus 20 percent ad valorem to 
raise a revenue of $35 a year and that, no matter how the 
business in this important commodity declines or in- 
creases, that duty shall remain until the country decides 
that it doesn’t like the policy of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in power and concludes to kick it out so that 
the next one can discuss the cassia bud question all over 
again. 

Furthermore, it seems to be the accepted theory 
that the whole customs revenue system must be 
changed at once; that all import rates must be 
changed at once unless there be something of vital 
importance, such, perhaps, as the sugar business just 
now when it is supposed that Congress. will undertake 
the revision of that one clause of the present revenue 
bill. But, as .a rule, our policy works out so that 
both the tariff making policy and the absolute fixing 
of duties must be decided every four years. If times 
are prosperous the party in power may remain an- 
other four years, but if times are bad the blame is laid 
to the party and the demand is for a change in party, 
so that there can be a change in tariff, a procedure which, 
of course, is essentially absurd and unreasonable. The 
fact is that in this country, as in every other, a policy 
having been adopted, it should be reasonably continuous. 
Under that policy changes in tariff should be made 
when they are needed and not otherwise and they 
should not be delayed because of any superstition 
about constitutional rights. If it has been demon- 
strated by experience that a certain rate is too high 
or too low or is not needed at all upon a certain ar- 
ticle the change should be made at once, with due 
regard to contract obligations and to save unnecessary 
disturbance of business. 


Consistent Handling of Tariffs Impossible. 


But such a consistent way of handling tariff duties, 
which is easily possible and is constantly being done 
in most countries through some board or some com- 
mission or some other form of body which has the 
power, is impossible. with us so far. But why should 
it be impossible? While the unconstitutionality of 
any attempt by the House of Representatives to dele- 
gate any of its power in regard to raising revenues 
to any other agency, even created by itself, is commonly 
admitted, there are those who differ. Under the present 
law the President has the power to raise or lower or 
abolish duties under certain circumstances defined by the 
act. That is to say, in such matters the House of Repre- 
sentatives gives the outline of the revenue rate and, with- 
in the limits it sets forth, the President can change these 
rates. Why is it not equally constitutional for the House 
of Representatives to make an outline of the tariff and 
provide for a commission of experts to fill in the details? 
There is no very hard and fast line drawn as to the 
rights of the different departments of the Government 
in the actual way we handle business for the good 
of the whole country. Why should not the meticulous 
adherents to the constitution be induced to take a 
broader view? to consider the suggestion of the possi- 
bility of compliance with the constitution by the lay- 





ing out of the boundaries of the tariff act by the 
House of Representatives and the leaving of the de- 
tails to be filled in on the principles laid down by 
the House? Let our friends, the constitutional lawyers, 
answer. But it looks sound and reasonable. 


Qutline of a Possible Plan. 


Now then, how should such a commission be made 
up and what should be its duties and powers? It 
should be made up of the best men available in 
enough different lines of experience and knowledge 
to cover the tariff field. Their duties should be to 
make a constant study of the subject aud the prac- 
tical working out of the tariff in daily industrial and 
commercial life, and their power should be sufficient 
so that they should be able to change any tariff 
rate if they saw fit on a day’s notice. A friend who 
has given considerable thought to the subject has 
gone somewhat into detail as to the personnel, terms 
of office, remuneration ete., as well as powers of such 
commission. He seems to be infatuated with the 
number fifteen, but here is his idea: He would have 
appointed by the President and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate a tariff commission of fifteen 
men to serve fifteen years, except that during the 
first fifteen years there would be a change each year 
so that as the system came into full operation a new 
appointment or a reappointment could be made every 
year. He would provide that not more than seven 
of the fifteen should belong to any one political party 
at the time of the initial appointment. He would 
have the emoluments of the commission at least 
equivalent to those of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. He would thus have a practically 
continuous body, with such broad powers and length 
of service as te command the respect of the entire 
country and inspire its members as well to the most 
devoted and patriotic service. 

After fifteen years the tariff commission would be 
composed of men representing the different schools 
of economic thought, for it is to be presumed that 
while the appointiag power, the President, would se- 
lect men in harmony with his own’ economie ideas so 
far as practicable,- the commissioners themselves 
would be of such high grade as to develop during 
their service out of any narrow conceptions, and then 
again it is altogether probable that during the life of 
the commission the administrative policy would 
change. The limitation of the term of the individual 
commissioners to, say, fifteen years would prevent 
the perpetuation of outgrown theories and limit some- 
what the ultra-conservatism of age while, if coupled 
with the provision that no one should be appointed 
to the commission who had not reached the age of, 
say, 45 years, the members of the commission would 
be in the prime of their intellectual life as well as 
their business usefulness. 

Who should make up this commission? Our friend 
says that it is impossible to state with accuracy, but 
he thinks that there should be five retired manufacturers, 
one exporter, two importers, one lawyer, one statistician, 
two farmers, one representative of the economic de- 
partments of the universities and two representatives 
of labor. Many manufacturers represented in the 
Protective Tariff League denounce any sort of a 
commission that is not founded squarely upon the 
basis of a tariff for protection. The AMERICAN 
‘LUMBERMAN is a believer in using the tariff so far 
as is wise and helpful for the protection of our Ameri- 
can industries but it recognizes that the only excuse in 
law for the imposition of import duties is the ecol- 
lection of revenue and it believes that whatever may 
be the policy of any one administration or economic 
theory held by any President such a commission would 
work out se as to represent the average wish of the 
people and reflect as years go on, in a conservative way, 
the changes in our domestic affairs, so far as they have 
to do with the question of imports and the duties to be 
collected on them. 

An advisory commission has been demonstrated to 
be practically useless. Congress heeds its advice just 
so far as that advice conforms with its own precon- 
ceived ideas, and even though the advice of the com- 
mission were always followed it would still lack the 
immediacy of action which is so necessary to meet 
questions of domestic necessity and international 
trade policy as they arise. The commission with 
power to act, the commission in constant session, the 
commission constantly studying its great field and 
the commission with power to put into effect its care- 
fully studied out conclusions will put us, so far as 
duties can do so, in position effectively to meet the 
change in competitions and attacks of our foreign 
trade antagonists. 


AccorDiné to a recent report of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, the total area of the forest reserves of the Domin- 
ion in 1914 amounted to 152,935,593 acres divided among 
the provinces as follows: Quebee 107,997,513, Ontario 
14,430,720, Manitoba 2,606,400, Saskatchewan 6,195,705, 
Alberta 16,813,376, British Columbia (railway belt) 
2,417,638, British Columbia (outside of railway belt) 
2,454,241 acres. In addition all land in British Columbia 
west of the Cascades bearing more than 8,000 feet board 
measure of timber for each acre, and all land east of the 
Caseades bearing more than 5,000 feet board measure of 
timber for each acre, are not open to entry. 
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PRICES ARE STILL BELOW NORMAL. 


So Says Lumber Company Official in Regard to 
Southern Yellow Pine. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 23.—‘‘ While it is true that 
yellow pine prices have made big gains the last two 
months, buyers and consumers should not overlook the 
fact that prices still are really subnormal considering 
the list as a whole,’’ said Frank Schopflin, assistant to 
the president of the Central Coal & Coke Company, to a 
correspondent for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN yesterday. 

‘<Prices still are well below the level of the spring of 
1913 in all items and in many items they are much be- 
low that level. The manufacturers have been operating 
so long on a bedrock margin that when prices begin to 
get toward normal again there is a big flutter, and buy- 
ers and consumers are likely to get the notion that prices 
are sky high. We are just getting back again to where 
manufacturers can operate to advantage. And there is 
every indication that prices are going to go higher. The 
demand is holding right up, especially the railway de- 
mand. ‘There certainly is no decline in price in sight 
now.’’ 


CITY PLANS MANY BUILDINGS. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 23.—According to Daniel H. 
Kremer, president of the Building Industries’ Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, more than $5,000,000 in building work 
is on the boards in offices of St. Louis architects, but 
owing to the fact that it is getting too late in the fall 
to start work it is probable construction of most of the 
buildings will be put off until next spring. He is of the 
opinion that just as soon as open weather in the spring 
is assured work will start off with a rush. He said that 
owing to the prosperity which will prevail throughout the 
eotton and corn belts this winter St. Louis wholesalers 
and manufacturers will be flooded with orders, and they 
will be compelled to build annexes to accommodate addi- 
tional workmen and machinery needed to turn out the 
goods. He predicts that large numbers of residences, 
apartment houses and flats as well as business property 
will be started in the spring. 








PLAN TO EXHIBIT AT CONVENTION. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 23.—The lumber manufactur- 
ers’ organizations, for the first time, plan to have exhibits 
at the lumber show to be given in Convention Hall here 
in connection with the annual meeting of the Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association January 26, 27 and 28. 
The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
made arrangements with Secretary Moorehead for space 
in which to show every kind of wood manufactured by 
members of the organization. ‘The Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation and the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion also plan full exhibits of the products of their mem- 
bers and have engaged space for the exhibit. 

Seeretary Moorehead reports that the space for the 
show is pretty well taken up already. A year ago there 
was very little call for space for exhibits this far ahead, 
but interest appears to be much keener this season. 





COMPLETES MODEL CAMP CARS. 


Wisconsin Lumber Company Furnishes Luxurious 
Equipment for Its Employees. 





MELLEN, Wis., Nov. 23.—The Park Falls Lumber 
Company has just completed a new set of car camps 
which are models in every respect and if the woodsmen 
employed in these camps have any objections to them it 
will be because they are not accustomed to such luxuries 
and are altogether too comfortable. While the first costs 
of the camps are much higher than the old style, they are 
said to be more economical in the end and it will not be 
surprising if they supersede the old style camps alto- 
gether throughout the lumbering region within the next 
few years. , 

The new camps consist of twelve cars, accommodating 
150 men and all their requirements for work in the 
woods. The entire train is electrically lighted and 
heated with a vapor system, one car being equipped with 
a boiler, small engine and dynamo, supplying heat and 
light. The cars are substantially built and well finished 
and present a more sightly appearance and are even more 
comfortable than the average city residence. The three 
sleeping cars are divided into four compartments, each 
fitted up with twelve individual steel, spring bunks. The 
kitchen car is a model in every respect and would be the 
envy of any housewife. The main idea in the building 
and equipment of this car was to economize on space 
and at the same time make everything convenient for the 
cook and his assistants. The office car comprises a wash 
room for the men, wanagan, office and sleeping rooms for 
the clerks and camp boss. There are two barn cars, each 
accommodating twelve horses. The blacksmith shop and 
filing room occupy another car, and the supply car, carry- 
ing food, tools, clothing and other supplies, completes 
this veritable traveling village. 

The comfort and convenience of the men are not the 
only advantages of the camp. The old style ground 


camps were generally located five miles apart and as the 
timber was gradually cut away from around them the 
men were obliged to travel farther each day in going 
to and returning from their work. When the timber had 
been all cut away from that vicinity the camps were 
abandoned and allowed to decay and fall in ruins. With 
the car camps they will be able to keep in close touch 


with the work at all times, following up the timber as 
it is cut farther and farther back, and only three or 
four camps will be required to handle the work, which 
requires many times that number of the old style camps. 

The Park Falls Lumber Company’s mill will begin 
running night and day about the middle of next month, 
and logging operations throughout the winter will neces- 
sarily be conducted on a large scale. Wages for work 
in the woods are more than double what they were last 
year and large numbers of men are coming in on every 
train seeking employment. Over 600 men will be re- 
quired to operate the Park Falls Lumber Company’s 
logging camps alone during the coming winter. 





AIMS TO TEACH WOODS WORK. 


West Coast University Offers Course in All Branches 
of Lumbering. 








A practical short course in forestry, logging and lum- 
bering is to form a part of the curriculum of the Col- 
lege of Forestry of the University of Washington during 
the term from January 3 to March 28. Hugo Winken- 
werder, professor of forestry, says of the proposed 
course that as it is 
arranged especially for young men who have not had the 
good fortune to acquire a high school education and can not 
afford to spend a long time at the university, it affords 
an exceptionally good opportunity for men regularly engaged 
in some form of woods work to get a practical education and 
for those who expect to take up such work. 

The course is to be divided into forestry, logging, 
and lumber and its uses. The first is intended to in- 
terest men now employed as forest rangers or guards, 
those who wish to prepare for such work and timber 
land owners who desire practical knowledge of their 


STAVE MAKING WILL BE EXTENSIVE. 


Arkansas Concern Leases Additional Texas Plant— 
Output to Be Exported. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

BEAuMoNT, TEx., Nov. 22.—The Beaumont Column 
Factory has been leased by H. W. Biggs and M. (. 
Trumbull, of Womble, Ark., who will convert the plant 
into a stave mill and begin operation within three weeks, 
They with other Arkansas interests have organized the 
Sabine Stave Company and have applied for a charter, 
For the present finished staves will be manufactured; 
later, it is intended to turn out barrels complete. 

Fifty million feet of oak timber on a tract of land 
near Deweyville belonging to the Sabine Tram Company 
has been contracted for and will be brought to Beau- 
mont by barges. The output of the plant will be shipped 
by water from here to Mexico and South America. The 
new concern has an option to buy the column factory 
property within a year. Messrs. Biggs and Trumbull 
now ‘operate three stave factories in Arkansas. The 
former will actively manage the local plant. 





NEW ADVERTISING METHODS ADOPTED. 


LovuISvVILLE, Ky., Nov. 24.—Kentucky retailers are 
leaving the beaten path of advertising whenever they 
can. 

The Embry Lumber Company, of Louisville, devoted 
attention to the mail order concern in a recent announce- 
ment, the caption of which was ‘‘Buy Your Building 
Material at Home.’’ The ad reads: 

“IT bought one of those houses that are advertised to be 


built out of knotless lumber, perfect and complete, shipped in 
to you from a point way up North and, believe me, I’ll never 








PIER 14, SEATTLE, WASH. PATENT ROOFING CONSUM 
STANDING. 


The course in forestry for the first do it again.” 


forest holdings. 
year will have six subjects, all on practical lines, and 
for the second year more advanced subjects are sched- 
uled. The course in logging is intended for those ac- 
tually engaged in woods work, about the donkey engine, 
with the scaler, the cruiser, the logging engineer and in 
such employments who seek advancement, and at least 
three months’ experience in the logging camp is a pre- 
requisite to enrollment in this class. 

Especial interest attaches to the course on ‘‘ Lumber 
and Its Uses,’’ to be offered this winter at the univer- 
sity for the first time. It will be of special significance 
to employees of lumber offices, lumber salesmen, archi- 
tects, builders and building inspectors and will include 
the subjects ‘‘Characteristics of Trees,’’ ‘‘ Properties 
of Wood,’’ ‘‘Wood Utilization,’’ ‘‘ Forest Economies,’’ 
which will be allied, as the pupil may select, to subjects 
from the forestry course. 

More detailed information in regard to these courses 
can be obtained from the dean of the College of Fores- 
try, Hugo Winkenwerder, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 


“MOVIES” TO SHOW LOGGING WORK. 


KLAMATH FAa.is, OrE., Nov. 20.—Motion pictures, to 
form an important part of the series of Oregon indus- 
trial films being shown in the State building at the 
Panama-Pacifie International Exposition, are being taken 
of the pine logging operations carried on by the Pelican 
Bay Lumber Company, the Algoma Lumber Company, 
the Klamath Manufacturing Company and the Ewauna 
Box Company. This film may also be used during the 
logging conference to be held at the University of Penn- 
sylvania next February, as well as in the winter lecture 
courses planned by the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation. 











ED BY FIRE OCTOBER 28, WOODEN FRAME LEFT 


So reports a customer of the Embry Lumber 
Company, who exploits “Made-in-Louisville’ goods. And 
when you stop to consider it, there is no logical reason why 
you should have to go away from home to buy building mate- 
rial. It can be bought right here in your city, not only at a 
better price, but backed up by a helpful coéperation and by 
service that the other party can not begin to offer, 


The W. W. Knott Lumber Company, of Lebanon, Ky., 
is using a novel style of advertising to its farmer trade 
and also, in order to show the economy of its material, 
it is quoting prices by the hundred feet instead of by 
the thousand. A recent newspaper ad started off by 
saying: ‘‘Don’t let the wind blow through your 
whiskers this winter, but ceil your house with our ‘Old 
Hickory Brand’ ceiling. For the next thirty days we 
are going to sell it at the low price of $1.30 and up 
per .100 feet. 


GIVES INFORMATION FOR RETAILERS. 


Among the interesting and instructive publications is- 
sued by the Southern Pine Association, of New Orleans, 
is ‘‘The Dealer’s Hand Book of Southern Yellow Pine.’’ 
In telling the purpose of this book the association says: 


This book is an important communication from the 
Southern Pine Association to-retail lumber dealers every- 
where. The purpose is to tell the dealer what is bein: 
done to stimulate and broaden the market for souther! 
yellow pine and how the lumber dealer and the lumber 
manufacturer can codperate in the method of doing this t9 
their mutual advantage. 

The information herein is worthy of careful perusal ant 
preservation for future reference by every person engage | 
in buying and selling lumber, as it includes, in compact 
and concise form, facts and business aids not readily ob- 
tainable from any other source. 





The first few pages of this book are devoted to an ex- 
position of the service rendered by the Southern Pine 
Association to retail dealers. Special emphasis is laid 
upon the educational work being done by the association 
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and how this work helps the retail dealer by creating an 
interest in southern yellow pine and stimulating detailed 
inquiry, which with the help of the association the re- 
tailer can answer exactly, promptly and satisfactorily. 
Another article gives a concise but brief resume of what 
cousumers are being told about southern yellow pine. 
The results obtained by Government tests are also re- 
viewed in an able manner. 

The association furnishes to retail dealers who show an 
interest advertisements and also free reading notices to 
be inserted in their local papers. In the center of this 
book are miniature reproductions of some of the adver- 
tisements prepared by the experts of the association and 
sent free to retail dealers. These advertisements are gen- 
eral, to inerease the use of southern yellow pine, and 
specific regarding farm buildings, homes, bungalows, 
frame work and improvements, such as fences ete. 

Illustrations and interesting texts also show and tell 
the advantages of southern yellow pine as paving and 
as interior finish and trim. A series of business-getting 
form letters to be used by dealers is one of the very 
practical and useful features of this book. On the last 
pages of the book is a list of the subscribers to the 
Southern Pine Association. 





STORM DOES CONSIDERABLE DAMAGE. 


Sawmills Suffer and Much Timber Is Blown Down in 
Georgia—Rainfall of Fifteen Hours. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Nov. 23.—Considerable damage was 
done to turpentine orchards and standing timber by the 
recent storm. The storm was accompanied by a heavy 
wind, reaching a velocity at times as high as sixty-five 
and seventy miles an hour, and fences and outhouses as 
well as standing timber fell before it. 

The downpour continued for fifteen hours. 


CUSTOMERS FEAST ON VENISON. 


Annual New Jersey Event Attracts Many Retailers— 
Dinner a Big Success. 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 23.—There are some people who 
can sell lumber and some who can shoot deer. ‘There is 
a fellow in Newark who can do both and that man is 
Clarence H. Hershey, of Stone & Hershey, the popular 
New Jersey lumber wholesalers. Better still, when Clar- 
ence gets a deer he knows what to do with it, for it is 
the signal for the annual dinner and ‘‘ get togetker’’ of 
Stone & Hershey’s selling force and retail friends in 
the State. Clarence was a little late this year in get- 
ting off to the Maine woods, but it didn’t take long for 
him to trail a buck to quarters and drag him nine miles 
to camp and start him to a lot of hungry Jersey lum- 
bermen who know venison when they see it. 

This annual-was held at Achtell Stetters, Newark, last 
Saturday, being the sixth to be given by Stone & Her- 
shey, and each year the company grows larger, this time 
there being forty around the table. Of course, nobody 
doubted Clarence’s word that he bagged the deer, but 
he scented some Missourians and had the evidence, ex- 
press receipt and all, and the following game menu was 
the result: 

Oyster Cocktail 
Pottage Chasseur 
Salted Almonds 
Ragout of Venison 
Venison ops, Sauce Perigeaux 
Purée of Chestnuts Brussels Sprouts 
Roast Leg of Venison, Cream Sauce 


Sauce Cumberland 
Field Salad Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Roquefort and Camembert 
Demi Tasse 
Sauterne 


Olives Celery 


Martini 


Manhattan 
Brown Cigars 


Melachrino Cigarettes 


Prt ce J. Wood, John J. Wood & Co., Lawrence, L. L., 


E. L. George, I. Newton Rudgers Lumber Company, 
Montclair, N. J. 

Edward Balch, John O’Rourke Company, West Orange. 

T. D. Sickley, Roll, Sickley & Sons, South Orange, N. J. 

Mark W. Allen, Allen-Wheeler Company, West New 
Brighton, N. Y. 

F. O. Dunlap, John O’Rourke Company, West Orange. 

F. E. Stone, Stone & Hershey, Newark, N. J. 

Otis Wright, Otis Wright, Inc., Cranford, N. J. 

W. W. Schupner, National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, New York city. 

E. F. Perry, National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, New York city. 

Olin Sickley, Roll, Sickley & Sons, South Orange, N. J. 

P. J. O’Toole, Newark Evening News, Newark, N. J. 

James Taaffe, J. F. Glasby Lumber Company, Newark. 

A. J. Hartmann, Stone & Hershey, Newark, N. J. 

Cc. F. Faith, Stone & Hershey, Newark, N. J. 

H. A. Traphagen, Stone & Hershey, Newark, N. J. 

John G. Staats, Newark, N. J. 

H. B. Eltonhead, Stone & Hershey, Newark, N. J. 

S. F. Bailey, Bailey & Alling Lumber Company, Newark. 

Van W. Tyler, Haines Lumber Company, New York city. 

A. R. Carr, New York city. 

J. F. Glasby, J. F. Glasby Lumber Company, Newark. 

James Rudgers, Perry, N. Y. 

E. A. Petterson, Passaic-Bergen Lumber Company, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 

L. A. Johnson, Dilliston Lumber Company, Paterson. 

I. Newton Rudgers, I. Newton Rudgers Lumber Com- 
pany, Montclair, N. J. 

C. H. Hershey, Stone & Hershey, Newark, N. J. 

BEBO IN 


WEST COAST CONCERNS ARE ACTIVE. 


California and Oregon Manufacture Being Pushed— 
Changes in Officers. 


San Francisco, Cau., Nov. 20.—At its storage yard 
at Bay Point the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, with 
headquarters in Oakland, carries a large stock of clear 
and cut up Port Orford cedar, probably 20,000,000 feet 
in all, half of which is in excellent shipping condition. 
The two plants of the company at Marsh- 
field, Ore., on Coos Bay, are running 





Roofing and awnings were blown from 
business houses, smal] buildings were de- 
molished, shade trees in the cities were 
blown down and telephone lines put out 
of commission. 

The plant of the Calhour Manufactur- 
ing Company, a lumber concern, was 
wrecked at Beach. Four of the five 
smokestacks were blown down. The saw- 
mille structure was partly unroofed and 
the water pumping station damaged. One 
of the log trains which had started for the 
woods was forced to stop on the road on 
account of falling trees, and the crew 
came back to the mill for safety. The 
damage to the mill property is esti- 





mated at $5,000. CEERI t aie 


Five houses were wrecked at Cogdell, 
and a sawmill operated by Harris & Gid- 
dings was demolished. Most of the mill 
was blown across the Waycross & West- 
ern Railroad tracks, two hundred feet 
from its site. The extent of the dam- 
age in money has not been ascertained. 
It will amount to many thousands of 
dollars. 

Complete details of the storm ravage 
are unobtainable because of lack of com- 
munication. Many roads throughout the 
section are impassable because of fallen 
trees. The extent of the damage to tim- 
ber properties can not be ascertained 
until the holdings have been cruised. 
More real damage was done than by any 
other storm in recent years. In the im- 
mediate vicinity of Savannah the loss 
was comparatively light, the path of the 
center of the storm being slightly toward 
the interior. Much damage was done in and around 
Brunswick. 





PLANS TO BETTER SERVICE. 


Tacoma, WasuH., Nov. 20.—The Pacific Coast Veneer 
Association is developing plans for warehouses in the 
principal fruit-growing districts of the Northwest for 
1916 from which to serve the trade, the announced plan 
being to establish six to ten large warehouses to which 
the box manufacturers will ship all containers knock- 
down, each warehouse being equipped with the neces- 
sary facilities for assembling. This plan will obviate 
the need of growers purchasing or contracting four to 
six months ahead as had to be done in the past and 
Wil’ enable the box men to ship on a lower rate and 
Wii give more satisfaction all around. The warehouses 
wil: be operated jointly by the manufacturers belong- 
ing to the association, each warehouse having its own 
maiager and crew. F. A. Douty, of Portland, is presi- 
dev: of the Pacific Coast Veneer Association; O. C. 
Fe iason, of Raymond, is vice president; T. H. Brew, 
ot uyallup, is treasurer, and J. B. Knapp, of Portland, 
1S sceretary. 


3UYS WOODEN SHIP 101 YEARS OLD. 


~OBILE, ALA., Nov. 20.—J. J. Feore, president of J. J. 
Fe: ‘e & Co., ship owners, recently returned from London, 
En and, where he purchased the full rigged ship West- 
9«-, built in 1814, This ship will be added to the com- 
pa. ’s fleet and is now on the way from Belfast, Ire- 
lan’, to Jacksonville, Fla., and after loading at the lat- 
ter place, for Europe, will report at Mobile. At the 





\ 


ong the Westgate was built steel ships were almost un- 
ide The fact that this old ship is in condition to 


Se actively in commerce is a striking tribute to the 
dursbility of wood. 


A View of the Fraser River Mill of the Canada Western 


New Westminster, B. C. This Plant is Now Working Three Shifts Daily on Orders 
for the Armies of the Allies. 


Tig: : 





I. Newton Rudgers, ex-president of the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Protective Association, was toastmaster 
and presented the orators of the day as oniy Rudgers 
can. Everyone present had something to say by way 
of appreciation of the progressive spirit of the firm of 
Stone & Hershey and every retailer said he felt proud 
to participate in a dinner of this kind which he knew 
he helped to pay for in the recent advance of prices, 
— knew that was so, for didn’t Hershey say so him- 
se 

Mr. Hershey lauded the fun of the Maine woods in 
some well timed remarks on lumber conditions and said 
that next year it would be a moose. At 5 o’clock, when 
the affair broke up, it was pronounced a big success and 
just one of the many things that Stone & Hershey do 
to make themselves so popular with their trade. During 
the dinner a number of letters and telegrams were read, 
including one from O. C. Quarterman, New Orleans, 
southern representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
who had been ‘‘regulars’’ at their dinners in the past, 
expressing their regret for inability to be present. 

Those present were: 


M. F. Eills, Conkling Lumber Company, Bernardsville, 
G. E. Bartow, Bank of Hicksville, Hicksville, L. I., 


‘W. C. Schryver, U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty Company, 
Newark, N. J 


pe a Fowler, A. L. Fowler Company, East Orange, 


cas 

William Jamison, New York city. 

bog .sr J. F. Glasby Lumber Company, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Edmund B. Parke, Parke-Nobel Lumber Company, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 
one aad Parke-Nobel Lumber Company, Jersey 

ity, N: J. 
i7% = ee, John R. Carpenter Company, Jamaica, 
‘H. P. Goodrich, Stone & Hershey, Newark, N. J. 
— Downing, Downing Brothers, Locust Valley, 


Z 


poe Oe ae 
. M. Blauvelt, Bailey & Alling Lumber Company, New- 
ark, N. J. 


Lumber Company, located at 


steadily, the large mill on fir and the 
smaller mill on Port Orford cedar, thus 
furnishing the steady supply of this lum- 
ber which the C. A. Smith Lumber Com- 
pany is steadily pushing into new mar- 
kets. A more ready sale is being found 
for it in the East and also for mining 
and other timbers placed underground 
because of its decay resisting qualities 
and its strength. 

Norman Lind, formerly of Everett, 
Wash., has been representing the com- 
pany for some time in the East, making 
his headquarters in Chicago much of the 
time. George Weir, sales manager of 
the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, is 
loud in his praise of the merits of Port 
Orford cedar, which is going into uses 
not before thought of, such as making 
screen doors and windows and also for 
Byrkett sheathing, because it does not 
stain or dent. It is a most excellent lum- 
ber for finish and for boat building. It 
makes excellent railroad ties because of 
its durability in the ground, and is used 
extensively for car lining. 

Since E. U. Wheelock retired as man- 
ager of the C. A. Smith Lumber Com- 
pany at Oakland and Bay Point there 
have been some minor changes in the 
division of responsibility. George Weir 
looks after the sales, being assisted by 
C. G. Corkran, who was formerly in the 
San Francisco sales office. Mr. Corkran 
has been succeeded in the San Francisco 
office by D. R. Else, recently with the 
Tilden Lumber Company, Berkeley, and 
previous to that with the Consolidated 
Lumber Company, of Los Angeles. Arno Mereen, vice 
president of the company, in addition to having charge 
of manufacturing at Coos Bay also looks after the Bay 
Point operations. Charles L. Trabert, who has super- 
vised the company’s timber holdings, now has charge of 
the Oakland office. 

8. M. Bloss, general manager of the Coos Bay Lumber 
Company, the holding concern, has direct charge of all 
operations as in the past. Mr. Bloss recently spent sev- 
eral weeks in Louisiana looking after the cypress manu- 
facturing interests-of which he is at the head, but is 
now back on the Coast. 








OPPOSITION IS INEFFECTUAL. 


Boston Building Flourishes Despite Enforcement of 
Ordinances Against Wood. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 22.—Anti-wood building laws 
forced on to the citizens of Boston lately have not re- 
stricted building construction, according to Building 
Commissioner O’Hearn, who declares in his report on 
the building situation during the last ten months of the 
year: 

It has been asserted before the legislature that the 
strengthening of the building laws and the tightening of 
the building limits would cause a rapid drop in the number 
and cost of buildings erected and that builders would 
hesitate to put their money into new buildings under new 
conditions. The statistics quoted throw cold water on such 
theories and show that building conditions are in a lively 
and healthy state. 

It is true that building has increased in activity the 
last few months, but there are many who believe that 
the gain, due to general business prosperity, would have 
been even greater had not building owners and con- 
tractors been burdened so heavily with O’Hearn’s ex- 
treme restrictions on the use of wood in building con- 
struction. 
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How to Make a Forty-Year Shingle Roof. 


A Compilation by the American Lumberman. 


[COPYRIGHT, 1915, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


The first essential is GOOD SHINGLES. 


For rafters use sized 2x4s or 2x6s, spaced on not over 2-foot centers, spiked solid and 
braced as load requires. 


For roof boards or sheathing use good material, S1S strips 1x4 inches or random widths 
to not more than 8 inches, spaced not more than two inches apart and nailed solid with 8d nails. 


Preparation of shingles—If they are to be stained use dry shingles, dipping each one in 
the stain not less than 8 inches from butt. Shingles that are not to be stained should be wet 
thoroughly before laying. 


If additional fire-resistant quality is wanted, dip in good quality of mineral paint or such 
other approved fire-resistant treatment as may be available. 


Shingle nails—Solid copper, solid zinc or hot-dipped zinc coated nails preferred. Where 
these are not available use old fashioned cut nails. 


Size of nail—For 5 to 2 inches or thinner shingles, 3d; for thicker shingles, 4d. 


Laying the shingles—Start at eaves and lay first course 2-ply, giving first course 2 inches 
projection over crown mold and 1-inch projection at gables. Throw out all defective shingles. 


On one-third or more pitch lay 16-inch shingles 4% inches to the weather; on less than 
one-third pitch lay 16-inch shingles 4 inches to the weather. On one-third or more pitch lay 
18-inch shingles 51%4 inches to the weather; on less than one-third pitch lay 18-inch shingles 
41% inches to the weather. 


Use a straight edge to make sure courses are laid straight. 


3reak all joints at least 114 inches, seeing that no break comes directly over another on 
any three consecutive courses, thereby covering all nails. 


Nail shingles 6 inches from butt (for 4%4-inch lap) and ™% inch from sides, and put only 
two nails in each shingle. Shingles wider than 10 inches should be split. 


Lay shingles so that water will run with the grain, and do not drive nail heads into shingles. 
Lay wet shingles with butts close together. Leave 14-inch space between dry shingles. 


Use 14-inch galvanized iron, not less than 26-gage, or best quality old-style tin, heavily 
coated, for valleys; copper or galvanized iron for ridge roll. 


Use galvanized or heavily coated tin flashing around chimneys. If tin is used it should be 
painted two coats, one as soon as roof is completed and the second coat within two weeks. 
Galvanized metal should be painted two coats but should be given 30 days for oaitetion before 
painting. No patent dryer or turpentine should be used. 


Finish hips by laying a course of even width narrow shingles on both sides of hip over 
regular courses. 
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SHINGLE ROOF CONTEST IS DECIDED. 








Prize Winner in International Event Announced — How Progressive Municipality Solved 
Knotty Problem—Fire Statistics Expose Fallacious Arguments of Opponents of Wood. 





Facts About the Shingle Roof Contest. 


Number of contestants, 78. 

Territory represented, 20 States in the United States and one 
Province in Canada. 

Prize winner, James L. Broadfoot, Vancouver, B. C. Letter printed 
in issue of September 11, page 40. 

Winner of special prize, Master Carpenters’ Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Letter printed in issue of October 2, page 36. 

Judges who named the prize winner—Representing the manufac- 
turers, John McMaster, president the John McMaster Shingle Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash.; W. M. Collins, superintendent John L. Roper 
Lumber Company, Belhaven, N. C. Representing retail dealers— 
George A. Jewett, Des Moines, Iowa; Arch B. Klumph, president 
Cuyahoga Lumber Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Representing car- 
penter-contractors—J. S. Comer, Mooresville, Ind.; C. C. Smith, Kan- 














JAMES L. BROADFOOT, VANCOUVER, 
°C. 
The Prize Winner. 





sas City, Mo. 


Representing the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN—A. L. Ford. 

How to Make a Forty-Year Shingle Roof. 
by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from prize-winning letters and seventy-six 
others printed on opposite page. 


Instructions compiled 


JOHN McMASTER, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
One of the Judges. 








That the Shingle Roof Contest conducted by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN attracted national—even inter- 
national—attention and interest may be noted from the 
fact that letters were printed from contestants in twenty 
States of the United States and one Province in Canada. 
There were seventy-eight contestants, Indiana leading 
with twelve, Illinois and Washington following with ten 
each, Iowa being next with six. The States from which 
contestants entered the contest and the number from 
each are as follows: 

Indiana, 12; Illinois, 10; Washington, 10; Iowa, 6; Ohio, 
4; Nebraska, 4; New York, 3; Tennessee, 3; Michigan, 3; 
Pennsylvania, 3; Missouri, 8; Wisconsin, 3; Oregon, °2; 
Massachusetts, 2; California, 2; Oklahoma, 2; Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Arkansas and Texas, 1 each; British Columbia, 2. 


As everyone of the seventy-eight letters printed in 
this contest contained. meritorious suggestions on how 
to make a forty-year shingle roof no easy task faced the 
judges who so kindly consented to assist in making the 


contest a success by determining to whom the prize 
should be awarded. 

The judges were requested to name first, second, third, 
fourth and fifth choice in sending in their decisions as 
to the best letter. This they did and the prize was 
awarded on points as determined from the decisions of 
the seven judges. 


Out of a possible 350 points the five highest con- 
testants were as follows: 
James L. Broadfoot, Vancouver, B. C 
Master Carpenters’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis.... 
J. R. Montgomery, DuBois, Neb 
J. L. Fletcher, What Cheer, Iowa 
C. A. Rosser, Arcanum, Ohio 


Other contestants who received cne or more votes from 
the judges and who are thus entitled to honorable men- 
tion in the contest that has been of such great impor- 
tance are: 


F. A. Hofheins, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Low B. Young, Oswego, III. 

C. K. Nicoll, Litile Rock, Ark. 

John Voegtlin, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

H, E. Freeman, Danville, I). 

George W. Witcher, Sprague, Wash. 

L. Humeau, Hebron, Ind. 

H. Helgesen, Marysviile, Wash 

Anson Atwell, Chillicothe, Mo. 

R. D. Hyde, New Westminster, B. C. 

Clarence Ross Gale, Ames, Iowa. 

E. L. Lee, Fithian, Tl. 

C. A. Dunham, Kansas City, Mo. 

Only one prize was offered in this contest but every 
letter printed was paid for at regular space rates; thus 
every contestant received some reward. 

The final result showed a tie for first place and the 
prize, but as protests had been filed with the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN by some of the contestants against per- 
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THE PRIZE FOR WHICH THERE WERE SEVENTY-EIGHT CONTESTANTS. 


mitting the Carpenters’ Association of Milwaukee to 
compete as a body, some of the judges also taking this 
position, it was decided to award the prize to the con- 
testant tied with the Master Carpenters’ Association. 
To show its appreciation and that of the lumber trade 
of the interest manifested by the Carpenters’ Associa- 
tion in evolving rules for making the best shingle roof 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has awarded to that organiza- 
tion a special prize of $25 


ADOPT MODERN BUILDING CODE. 


South Bend Authorities Provide for Use of Wooden 
Shingles Under Proper Limitations. 





About two years ago, following the election of a re- 
form ticket in South Bend, Ind., various improvements 
in municipal government were undertaken and among 


any of the forms of sills which were illustrated in a 
recent study of this subject in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. The sill consists merely of a doubled floor joist 
set at or near the outer edge of the foundation wall. 
The subfloor extends on to this doubled joist and upon 
the subfloor comes the plate of 2x4 which supports the 
studding. The above applies to the two walls which 
run parallel with the floor joist. On the other two 
walls the system of construction is, of course, carried 
out. If desired, the foundation wall may be carried 
up inside of this sill and between the floor joists in 
order not to leave a ledge for the accumulation of rub- 
bish, although this constructnon is not necessary in order 
to close off communicating air space. This method of 
constructing the sills entirely equalizes the shrinkage 
of the first floor joists both under partitions and under 
outside walls of the building. 

It has also been considered good practice in South 
Bend to cut in 2x4 stops above and below the junction 


business section. It is also true that South Bend has 
always escaped any serious conflagration from this cause, 
Neverthel2ss, it was felt that this possibility might ex. 
ist and the code was, therefore, drawn to continue the 
prohibition of combustible roofs within the fire limits, 
which has been for some time enforced by ordinan: e, 
ard also to exten: this prohibition to a line 400 fe ot 
outside of the fire limits. It was also proposed to in- 
corporate in the building code a provision that from and 
after March, 1919, combustible roofs should be pro- 
hibited for any building within the entire city limiis 
The lumbermen upon the committee protested this, but 
were unable to secure its removal. 


Are Roused to Action. 


Inasmuch as the progress has been slow and delib- 
erate in the drafting of the code the lumbermen felt 
no special alarm over this situation, but were suddenly 
faced with a realization of the fact that the matter 
would soon come up for final approval and for passage. 
The South Bend News-Times had the following para- 
graphs in its account of the council meeting of Tuesday, 
November 7: 


Five unread sections of the building code were read to the 
committee by City Clerk Rostiser and Deputy McKeehan, 
The list included the sections relating to house moving, 
sign boards, smoke nuisance, chimney and fireplace building 
and roofing. 

There is a provision in the roofing section prohibiting the 
use of wooden shingles in construction of houses after 1919, 
Councilman Lang raised a question on this point, declaring 
that such a provision might work a hardship. It was ex- 
plained by Architect Austin that asphalt shingles could be 
used at practically the same price and declared that they 
were durable and would reduce hazard from fires which start 
from sparks. After several of the councilmen had expressed 
themselves, several opposing this part of the section, Mayor 
Keller made a short speech in which he said he had made an 
investigation of the proposition and believed it to be a good 
one. The Salem fire of a year ago had proved to be a warn- 
ing against wooden shingles, he asserted, and declared that 
he believed the asphalt shingle to be practical. He brought 
out the point that there is sufficient time before this part 
of the code goes into effect to iearn if it be proper, and 
recommended the adoption of the section. It was adopted. 

The building code will go into effect on March 1, 1916, 
and the salary of the building commission was set at $2,500 
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these was the adoption of a modern building code. What 
laws that thriving Indiana city had had on this sub- 
ject had not been codified and therefore was naturally in- 
complete and unsystematic. A committee was appointed 
with lumbermen, architects, building contractors and 
others represented upon it to draft a building code and 
it has been faithfully laboring upon this for approxi- 
mately two years. ‘The codes of other cities were ob- 
tained and studied and the committee also had a copy 
of the recommended building code of the National Fire 
Underwriters’ Association, although not the latest or 
fourth edition. : 

This new building code has a number of admirable 
features. In its provision for proper fire stopping of 
buildings, for example, it is far in advance of the Chi- 
cago building code end its provisions are more sensible 
and practicable than those which are prescribed in the 
larger recommended code of the underwriters and the 
shorter suggested ordinance for small municipalities. 
These codes require fire stopping to be done with brick 
and mortar, while the provisions of the South Bend 
ordinance in substance require that at: junctions of 
floors, walls and partitions there shall be a complete 
closure of interior openings with material of at least 
2-inch thickness. It is contemplated, however, that a 
thiekn sss of wood of 2 inches or the approximate com- 
mercial size of 154 incheg will sufficiently meet the code. 
Wherever a solid thickness of studding, plate or joist 
intervenes with no air passage the code is complied with. 

It is interesting in this connection, although of course 
it has nothing to do with shingles, to note that the 
method of constructing the sills of a frame dwelling 
which has been used almost exclusively in South Bend 
thirty years does not permit any communicat- 
ing opening between the floor spaze of the first floor and 
the interior wall space of the wall. It also differs from 


for over 


of upper story joists with the wall studs, which leaves 
no communicating spaces at this point. The provisions 
of the ordinance are mereiy to enforce this very excel- 
lent and economical practice. 

When it came to roofing, however, the majority of the 
committee were to some extent influenced by the reams 
of matter that have been issued attacking the wooden 
roof. It is true that South Bend has been a city pre- 
dominantly of wooden buildings and predominantly of 
shingled roofs. Such buildings are to be found in the 
very shadow of the fine modern office buildings of the 
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a year, $500 less than recommended by the committee which 
drafted the ordinance. The city electrician’s salary will 
remain unchanged. There are still a few sections of the 
building code to be discussed and these will be taken up at 
the next meeting and the ordinance then referred to the 
council for passage. 


The above newspaper extract does not specifically 
state that the council meeting in question was merely 
acting upon the code section by section as a committee 
of the whole. However, the lumbermen became alarmed 
and realized the necessity of some definite action. Calls 
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THE FIRST ESSENTIAL OF A FORTY-YEAR SHINGLE ROOF IS 


A GOOD SHINGLE. 


were both written and telephoned to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for assistance in this emergency and as a 
result a visit was paid to South Bend on Monday, No- 
vember 15, by Albert Cone, associate editor, in order to 
review the ground. 

After conferences with several lumbermen, among 
them Clem F, Smogor, who is also a member of the board 
of publie safety, the conferees made a call upon Mayor 
Fred Keller. Mr. Keller is a comparatively young, en- 
ergeti¢ man, who is in the real estate business, and he 
met the committee frankly upon an attitude of desiring 
to do whatever might be best for the broadest public 
interests of the city as a whole. 

In diseussing the subject the opinion was expressed 
which has already been noted in the newspaper report 
which has been quoted above. It was the mayor’s be- 
lief, as it had been the belief of the committee on the 
building code, that the prohibition of combustible roofs 
would shut out wooden shingles but would admit asphalt 
“*shingles,’? the intention being to base this definition 
upon the specification and tests of the Underwriter’s 
Laboratories. Upon exhibiting the fourth edition of the 
National Fire Underwriters’ standard building code, how- 
ever, and reading that section prescribing the tests which 
must be endured by the lowest recognized type of non- 
combustible roofings, it was seen that asphalt ‘‘shingles’’ 
would not bear up under this test. It requires that a 
blazing brand consisting of a maple grillage be applied 
to the roof in a blazing condition, this blazing to con- 
tinue for five minutes, and the roof must resist this test 
sufficiently to prevent charring of the wooden frame- 
work beneath the roofing material. 

It also had been believed that the qualities of asphalt 
shingles which are sold upon nearly (although not quite) 
‘“ competitive basis in price with wooden shingles were 
actually comparable with woodea shingles in the quality 
of durability. Indeed, there appeared to be an impres- 
Sion that they could safely be assumed to be really more 
(durable, When it was discovered, however, that the 
bailding code as worded would shut out this sort of roof- 
ing and compel the use of much more expensive types, 
a decided change of sentiment was brought about on 
this subject. 

_ The lumbermen of South Bend, Ind., are at this time 
bundling asphalt shingles of a well known brand, which 
‘ost 50 to 75 cents a square more than the best grade of 
red cedars. It is only recently, however, that they have 
tvken these up in response to a certain demand for 
inem. There is also a manufacturer of asphalt shingles 
‘vated in South Bend, although the local lumbermen, 
°s far as learned, do not sell this bratid, because the 
ompany offers no pretection to the retail dealer in 
their sale. In the discussion the fact was brought out 
‘hat the fire resistant surface of an asphalt shingle is 
‘omparatively thin and that when this is destroyed by 
‘ear the remaining surface is one of ragged felt sat- 
\rated with roofing pitch or other materials which them- 
®lves are more or less combustible. Mr. Cone had with 
‘.m an asphalt shingle which had been taken off a roof 
aiter a year’s wear and the surface of which was badly 
cracked and had lost the shining particles of mica which 
sre the most obvious fireproofing material of the surface 





of a new shingle. Mayor Keller applied a 
match to a corner of this shingle and 
watched it feebly burn for a few minutes 
and then go out in a puff of smoke. He 
applied the same test to a wooden shingle, 
which had been taken off the roof of a 
Wisconsin barn after a service of fifty years. 
It burned no more readily than the other 
shingle and, like the other shingle, a slight 
draft of air extinguished the flame before 
it had proceeded far along the exposed edge. 

In the conference it was pointed out also 
that no one knows as yet just what the aver- 
age life of an asphalt shingle may be. The 
considerable variations in durability were 
suggested by the sample in hand, although 
it was admitted that this was not a fair 
type of asphalt shingles as a whole. It was 
pointed out, however, that the manufacturer 
of one of the best grades upon the market, 
which cost $6.50 per square for the shingles 
alone, and which is a very heavy four-ply 
article with the lower edge instead of being 
eut through the plies folded over, guaran- 
tees his product only for ten years. A much 
cheaper and lighter article which is sold in 
South Bend is guaranteed by the manufac- 
turer for fifteen years, but obviously will not 
actually wear as long as the other product. 
After a number of years the buyer may not 
have a roof but he will have a guaranty un- 
less, of course, the manufacturer should fail 
or go out of business. There are, of course, 
certain asphalt shingles which are quite fire 
resistant and are believed also to be quite 
durable, but these are not the brands which 
are sold at a cost closely comparable with 
wooden shingles. 

Objectionable Part of Code Omitted. 

After discussing these points with Mayor 
Keller the delegation went over to the office 
of Architect Austin of the committee and 
took these matters up with him. After a 
thorough discussion of the subject it was 
considered that the practical value of the 
prohibition of wooden shingles so far in the 
future was not very great and when it was 
pointed out that municipal fire statistics at 
this time are not so kept as to disclose the 
actual facts regarding the hazard of shingle 
roofs but that it was quite likely that in- 
formation of this sort might be available 
through better statistical methods long before 
the end of the three-year period and that the contem- 
plated action might be taken more intelligently in or 
shortly before March, 1919, than in this month of No- 
vember, 1915, the mayor and the two members of the 
committee took upon themsclves the responsibility of 
drawing a very firm and very black pencil line through 
this particular section of the code. Mayor Keller ad- 
mitted that he already had in his vest pocket memo- 
randum book a notation to the effect that it might per- 
haps be advisable to eliminate this particular provision 
of the code. 

At the council session of Tuesday evening, November 
16, the councilmea and the other members of the build- 
ing code committee were pleased to concur in this action. 
There had, indeed, been grave doubts in the minds of 
various of the councilmen as to the expediency of this 
provision, especially in view of the fact that South 
Bend as a whole does not show the con- 





of small outbuildings) had been built in any block with 
shingle roofs, that block should henceforth be closed to 
them and further buildings must have incombustible 
roofs. It was further suggested that when a shingle roof 
reaches the condition which increases its danger of catch- 
ing fire on old and loose and perhaps warped shingles, 
this condition is easily visible to the eye and the city 
might well require by ordinance that such roofs be made 
more secure from fire, perhaps by the use of mineral 
paint upon them. These were offered as suggestions of 
what might be done but they were not actually incor- 
porated into the code, in connection with the striking out 
of the blanket clause referred to. 

This particular incident is an illustration of how con- 
scientious city officials and authorities may be misled 
by, an imperfect comprehension of all of the facts in 
regard to wooden shingles and other forms of roofing, 
their comparative merits, durability and cost. There 
appears to be a popular impression that a shingle roof 
as soon as laid proceeds to curl up, become covered with 
loose lint and otherwise prepare itself to weleome the 
first stray spark that comes its way. As a matter of 
fact a well laid shingle roof will last for years before 
getting into any condition which is really dangerous and, 
as a further matter of fact, the resistive qualities of 
asphalt shingles and of most forms of prepared or roll 
roofing are among the qualities which are early lost by 
wear and become a quantity closely approximating zero 
during a large portion of the later period of the effective 
life of the roofing, whatever that life may be. To state , 
this more plainly, the substitute roofing which is offered 
as more fire resistive than shingles is usually compared 
with shingles in a condition of wear which they do not 
arrive at until they have lasted for a period within which 
the substitute roofing will have become entirely worn out. 

in the course of the call at the City Hall a visit was 
paid to the office of the board of public safety, where 
the fire records are kept, and in reviewing the thirty-six 
fires which occurred in October one of the delegation 
pointed out six fires which, according to the records, 
were the result of sparks falling upon wooden roofs. 
It was further pointed out, however, that in each and 
all of these fires the damage, if any, was merely nominal, 
usually for $5 or $10, and in many cases no damage at 
all resulted. The total damage in the entire six fires 
was probably well under $100, although the representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN did not have time-or 
opportunity to make an exact comparative study of the 
record. 


GREEN SHINGLES FOR THE TRADE. 


Port ANGELES, WASH., Nov. 18.—To meet the ob- 
jections of seme consumers of red cedar shingles to buy- 
ing the kiln dried product and to make it possible for 
dealers to secure the green shingles with which to supply 
the trade that demands this product, the Puget Sound 
Mills & Timber Company has issued a circular to the 
trade advising that in the future it will be in position 
to supply green red eedar shingles either in carload 
shipments or in partial shipments with lumber. In this 
circular the company says: 





Our shingle mill is equipped with fourteen upright ma- 
chines. We are producing 1,000,000 shingles daily. We do 
not manufacture all dimension width shingles nor do we 
pack any second grade shingles. All of our red cedar timber 
is reserved for our shingie production. We make it an 
important part of our business to manufacture shingles. 
We can supply shingles in straight or mixed car shipments 
with fir lumber. 


In connection with this circular to the trade advising 





gestion resulting from high priced real 
estate in larger cities. The average 
building lot runs 35, 40, 50 or even 60 
feet in width and about the narrowest 
lots which are actually used are pro- 
duced by the division of a lot which 
has been platted at 60 feet width 
into two lots of 30 feet. 

The mayor stated that he would 
like to see some little advance in the 
use of incombustible roofings outside 
of the fire limits and asked what could 
be done in that direction. He sug- 
gested the idea of requiring the use 
of noncombustible roofings on houses 
above a certain cost. It was, however, 
pointed out to him that such houses 
were usually well separated from ad- 
joining structures by fairly spacious 
grounds and that, furthermore, it was 
often desired by architects, in design- 
ing such a house, to use wooden shin- 
gles in order to secure certain artistic 
effects to which other forms of roof- 
ing do not readily lend themselves. 
Then he referred to the fact that there 
are a few sections outside of the pres- 
ent fire limits in which the rows of 
wooden houses are built fairly close 
together or, as he expressed it, with 
their eaves nearly touching. He asked 
what could be done to prevent such 
districts being built in this way out- 
side of the fire limits. 


Provision Made for Future Condi- 
tions. 








It was suggested that a provision 
based directly upon this factor of 
congestion might wisely be incorpo- 
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rated in the code, requiring, for ex- 
ample, that when a certain number of 
dwellings or other buildings (exclusive 








NEXT IN IMPORTANCE TO THE SHINGLE IS THE NAIL WITH WHICH 


IT IS PUT ON. ; 
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EXTREME CARE SHOULD BE USED IN SELECTING THE NAILS FOR PUTTING 


ON YOUR ROOF. 


that orders for green upright red cedar shingles can be 
filled the company gives the guaranteed weight of the 
green shingles as follows. Extra *A* 220 pounds; 
extra clears 250 pounds; Eurekas 280 pounds; Perfec- 
tions 310 pounds. 

Inasmuch as it is generally conceded now that the 
green shingle makes a better roof than one laid with 
bone dry shing‘es the company expects under this new 
arrangement to create a heavy demand for its green 
product. 


THE WOODEN SHINGLE NOT A MENACE. 


Answers to Attacks of Interested Opponents Disprove 
Their Claims in Detail. 








Volume 1, No. 2, of the important looking contem- 
porary periodical called Construction has been received 
in the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and very 
helpfully, because at a time wher copy was being pre- 
pared for the special shingle matter in this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN it brings for editorial review 
an extended discussion of ‘‘The Menace of the Wood 
Shingle Roof.’’ 

Incidentally it might be explained that Construction 
is not, as its name might seem to imply, an architects’ 
journal or a builders’ journal in the usual sense, nor 
an engineering publication in any sense. It is the 
official organ of 8-A-F-E, the Society Advocating Fire 
Elimination, which society advocates the elimination of 
fire not by reducing the prime causes of fires, the causes 
which produce them, but by reducing the available sup- 
ply of inflammable material by using in building con- 
struction only those unburnable materials which are fur- 
nished by the members of this commercial organization. 
Construction is purely a sort of composite house organ 
and S-A-F-E is merely a commercial organization mas- 
querading under a public service name. 

The article in which wood shingles have a prominent 
publicity begins upon the first reading matter page of 
this November issue and meanders on through some fif- 
teen pages before it takes a jump (somewhat after the 
fashion imputed to a burning shingle) well over toward 
the advertising pages, although (like the burning shingle) 
it very quickly peters out after settling down in its new 
location, there being only about two inches of the car- 
ried-over portion cf the article. 


Facts About ‘‘Fireproof’’ Buildings Disregarded. 


The writer of this article was somewhat modest in 
the suppression of his own name, although he does not 





exhibit the same quality in 
the charges he makes against 
the wooden shingle or the 
claims he makes for those 
varieties of roofing which 
are sold by the members of 
S-A-F-E. We meet in this 
article our old, familiar 
friends, those stage puppets 
which have danced their 
dance of horror, death and 
destruction on many previ- 
ous occasions when Franklin 
H. Wentworth or some other 
similarly although perhaps 
not equally theatrical realist 
has pulled the strings. Our 
old friend Conflagration is 
here. He appears in both of 
the two subheads upon the 
first page of the article. 
Those conflagrations in which 
wooden shingles either played 
some part or are supposed 
to have played some part 
are once more reviewed, but 
those conflagrations in which 
buildings of brick, stone and 
steel were the principal act- 
ors do not get the attention 
they deserve. It seems to be 
assumed here that if all the 
wooden shingle roofs in the 
country could be done away 
with the communication of 
fire—the exposure loss — 
would disappear from our 
fire records. Here there is 
an absolute disregard of the 
fact that the magnificent 
fireproof buildings, such as 
the Equitable Building of 
New York, which are promi- 
nently featured upon the ad- 
vertising pages of this pub- 
lication as examples of fire- 
proof construction, pay a 
fire insurance rate about 
three times as great as that 
of the modest wooden cot- 
tage with its humble but 
serviceable roof of shingles 
which is the object of the 
plaintive wails of our fire 
prevention friends. Stated 
in other words the greatest 
fire danger, according to the 
cold logic of the insurance 
companies, is in those very 
buildings where the science 
of fireproof building con- 
struction has had full oppor- 
tunity to do its best. The building of fireproof buildings 
has never met, with its utmost effort, the increase of fire 
hazard involved in the concentration of people and of 
property in the congested sections. If those members of 
the S-A-F-E who make their living out of concrete, steel 
and asbestos and the rest of the ‘‘fireproof’’ materials 
would concern themselves with so improving the char- 
acter of construction of the Equitable Building as to 
bring its insurance rate to a level with that of wooden 
dwellings with shingled roofs they would be attacking 
the fire hazard where it really is, but they do not do 
that; that is not considered a practical way to increase 
the sale of their product. 

Or, from another viewpoint, take the canvas awning. 
This is a favorite appendage of buildings, both fire- 
proof and otherwise. It is of an inflammable material. 
When raised it offers folds within which the flying 
spark or the lighted cigar stub may find harborage. 
Awning fires are numerous. At a fire prevention meet- 
ing some time since (and the 
monthly paper called Fire Pro- 
tection is responsible for this 
statement) one of the atten- 
dants became so enthusiastic 
over the objects of the meeting 
that he threw a lighted cigar 
out of the window of the hotel 
and burned the awning off the 
front of the building. Is 
S-A-F-E conducting any par- 
ticular campaign against com- 
bustible awnings? Is it advo- 
cating concrete awnings or awn- 
ings of corrugated iron? No. 

Why? Well, we can not say, 
but we call attention to the fact 
that none of the members of the 
S-A-F-E has for sale any sub- 
stitute for canvass awnings. 


Exposure Losses Are Definitely 
Shown. 


This article, however, makes 
a labored and rather effective 
setting forth of all the things 
that may be said against the 
wooden shingle. It is all very 
impressive to the layman. It 
shows one side of the shield 
and shows it so effectively that 
he may forget or may perhaps 
not have known at all that it 


has another side. For instance, in discussing the tire 
hazard of Boston it refers to the three deckers of the 
industrial workers which have in many sections replaced 
the old detached residences and refers to the fire hazard 
of these shingle-crowned buildings, which are really three 
story flat buildings. No western city would think of tol- 
erating this type of construction. Boston and the other 
eastern cities which are raising all the hullabaloo about 
wooden shingles are doing so as a result of the fact that 
for years they have neglected the most obvious elementary 
principles of safe building construction. j 


Wood Exempt in Exposure Losses. | 


Before we get away from the confiagration hazard, 
however, let us pause to observe that the exposure losses 
are definitely and absolutely shown by the statistics com 
piled and distributed through the committee of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters to be year in and 
year out an extremely small percentage of the total fire 
loss of the country; and of this exposure loss (while 
no figures are compiled to show what the exact propor- 
tion is) it is absolutely knowa that only a compara- 
tively small portion can be connected in any way with 
the use of wooden shingles. Under any policy of build- 
ing- construction which lumbermen themselves would 
endorse as prudent, wooden shingles are always used 
upon buildings of comparatively restricted size and 
usuaily under conditions of small er moderate exposure 
hazard. The greatest loss through communication of 
fire does not occur in such buildings. Increasing the 
size of a building, and particularly its height, and reduc- 
tion of the distance between buildings greatly increases 
this hazard and sprinklers and protected openings only 
partly compensate for it. The Edison building fire 
is by no means the only one in which the exposure hazard 
has taken the bit into its teeth and run amuck through 
a supposedly fireproof building over whose remains the 
experts have gathered and pointed out its weaknesses 
when it was too late to do anything about them. Prob- 
ably if these experts had been paying less attention to 
the wooden shingle and more to the defects of so called 
fireproof construction some of these post mortems would 
not have been required. 


Lynn Furnishes Interesting Comparisons, 


There is a review of those cities which prohibit the 
wooden shingle or are considering it. Among these is 
to be noted the following: 

Lynn, Mass., has an ordinance which not only prohibits 
the further use of wood shingles but provides that in about 


fifteen years all roofs must be covered with fire resisting 
materials. 


A provision of that sort ought to help Lynn, Mass., 
quite a lot. We judge from its statistics, however, that 
there are some other things that Lynn needs quite as 
badly. Wooden shingles do not appear to have con- 
stituted any great conflagration hazard in Lynn, Mass., 
in the year 1913, because the report of the Committee 
on Statistics and Origin of Fire of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, promulgated on May 28, 1914, 
reports for Lynn, Mass., that it had no fires whatever 
extending to adjoining buildings or beyond them. Ob- 
viously, therefore, the wooden shingles of that city did 
not contribute anything to the exposure hazard and 
whatever fires they were responsible for must have been 
set from the building in which the fire oceurred. Obvi- 
ously, also, there could not have been very much hap- 
pening along that line, for in this city of 92,000 popu- 
lation during 1913 there were but 474 fires in the 18,195 
wooden buildings of that city (many of which are three- 
deckers which would not be tolerated for a moment in 
any western community) and in the 612 brick buildings 
of tae city there were 242 fires. What is the matter with 
the brick buildings? Were they all covered with shingle 
roofs? 

That, however, does not appear to have been an excep- 
tional year’s record. The report of the same committee 


is available for fires of the year 1914 and, as was 
shown by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in a recent statis- 
tical study, this city in that year succeeded in having 





THE FIRST COURSE SHOULD BE LAID TWO-PLY AND PROJECT TWO INCHES 
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309 fires in its 625 brick buildings and only 630 fires in 


18,235 wooden buildings. Did it have any conflagra- 
tions resulting from the dangerous shingle roof? No. 
It :gain made a record of having had no communica- 
tio: of fire whatever. It looks as though the city of 
Lynn, Mass., ought to adopt an ordinance providing that 
its brick buildings be protected by an outer covering 
of wooden shingles. Something, at least, ought to be 
done to them to bring their burning ratio down to a 
more even basis with the frame construction of the 
city. 

, Truth About Slate and Tile. 

There are, however, some useful things still to learn 
from this article. It quotes M. B. Leeds, building 
insyector of Houston, Tex., as saying that at present 
‘there is a strong prejudice in Houston toward the use 
of the wood shingle because in recent storms many fire 
resistant roofings failed to withstand wind pressure, this 
fact being due to poor workmanship and improper 
application.’? The above quotation means that the 
prcjudice is in favor of the use of the wood shingle 
beenuse of the fact that the roofings which had been 
preferably choser as fire resistive did not prove to be 
wind resistive and the last state of those buildings 
was worse than the first. We learn a little farther on 
that in the use of slate and tile for roofing the chief 
danger ‘‘is the tendency of snow to lodge under the 
edges of the shingles, melt and exert a lifting movement 
when ice forms, which tends to force the shingle out of 
position and cause disintegration and leakage, or, in 
the case of slate, sculping.’’ 

That ought to count one at least in favor of the 
wooden shingle. But the writer evens this up a little 
farther on by putting in a parenthetical knock at all 
wooden construction, where he says: 

As for the nonexistence of a fireproof building, there is 
an element of truth in that statement. Until very recently 
there has been too much wood used in the form of doors, 
trim and window frames, but the day of ‘‘furnace’”’ building 
construction has passed. 


The writer then proceeds to quote from F. J. Martin, 
of the Northwestern Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
of Seattle, and criticises the statement he makes in 
favor of the wooden shingle. It states, however, that 
his view is biased because his sympathies are with the 
lumber and shingle manufacturers, a criticism which 
comes with good grace from the house organ of 8-A-F-E. 


This writer shines, however, when he comes to a 
question of comparative costs and particularly where he 
bases his comparison largely upon the statement: ‘‘Good 
fire resistive shingles would last twice as long as pres- 
ent wood shingles.’’ Not proven. No ground for be- 
lieving it. A reckless and wild assertion at variance 
with all the facts which are available. 


The wooden shingle people have always supposed 
that even though fire protection has crowded them out- 
side of city limits and beyond the reach of municipal 
building ordinances, they would at least still be per- 
mitted to deal with the farmer. This writer, however, 
dispels that fond hope. He says: 

In every farming district where fire apparatus is scarce 
and the wind has open range the hazard of the shingle 
roof is especially severe and should by all means be elim- 
inated by encouraging, or if necessary enforcing, the use 
of unburnable roofing materials. 

When this vision has been realized and when the 
farmer has also been supplied with incombustible hay 
stacks and grain fields life on the farm will be safer 
than at the present time. 
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SPEED IS NOT TO BE DESIRED SO MUCH AS CAREFUL WORKMANSHIP IN LAYING A ROOF. 


FIRE STATISTICS JUSTIFY USE OF WOODEN SHINGLES. 





Records of Conflagrations Fail to Prove Attributed Losses — Fallacious Arguments of 
Opponents Are Exposed. 





Probably no other national movement has ever pro- 
ceeded as far as the attack upon wooden roofs without 
having as a foundation any body of facts that would be 
accepted as competent evidence by any jury. The ery 
that wooden shingles will burn has been an earnest and 
vociferous one and no one disputes the fact that they 
will burn under suitable conditions of combustion; but 
whether and to what extent these conditions are present 
in the ordinary environment of the ordinary shingle roof 
has never been demonstrated by any systematic collec- 
tion of information. Upon the theory that ‘‘one swallow 
does not make a summer’’ one roof fire or one serious 
conflagration in any city in which wooden buildings and 
shingle roofs may be more or less involved does not con- 
stitute a case. The question is not whether shingle roofs 
will burn, but whether they do burn in the general aver- 
age of fire experience and in what percentage; what the 
proportion of fires is to the total of fires and, more im- 
portant still, what is the proportion of loss to value in 
such fires as compared with fires as a whole. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that the case 
for the wooden shingle is to 

















A ROOF WITH STEEP PITCH WILL GIVE BEST SERVICE. 


a large extent also unsup- 
ported by any such body of 
systematic accumulated infor- 
mation. An indictment and 
trial of the wooden shingle 
under the evidence that has 
thus far been offered for or 
against would probably re- 
sult in the Scotch verdict of 
‘not proven.’’ 

It must be said, however, 
as to this situation, that the 
manufacturers of and deal- 
ers in shingles are not the 
keepers or compilers of the 
fire records of the country 
and it is not their fault that 
these records are not kept in 
sufficient detail to disclose 
this and other important and, 
indeed, essential information 
in studying the causes of fire 
and applying those remedies 
which such information 
would disclose to be the most 
immediately effective in re- 
ducing the national fire loss. 
On the other hand, the at- 
tacks on wooden shingles 
often come from sources that 
are directly and personally 
responsible for the lament- 
able and highly culpable lack 
of definite information. City 
fire chiefs and State fire mar- 
shals rise up and ery out 
against the wooden shingle 
whose own records of fires 
entirely hide the actual facts 
which are needed either to 
justify their attack or con- 
demn it. 





Nevertheless, there are a few facts that can be gleaned 
from available information which, while not absolutely 
determinative in the main, should at least. threw some 
light upon the question; and it is the purpose of the 
present article to review what can be learned about 
wooden roofs from our present very faulty and incom 
plete fire records. 


A Glaring Distortion of Facts. 


Probably the most glaring distortion of facts of fire 
statistics is contained in a booklet which the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN reviewed some time ago and which was is- 
sued as a piece of advertising literature by the Genuine 
Bangor Slate Company, of Easton, Pa. This booklet is 
entitled ‘‘A Careful Study of Roofs and Fires’’ and 
was prepared by an advertising expert who, however, 
was by no means an expert statistician. He included in 
his copy a table purporting to give the experience of 
wooden roofs in all the principal cities of the country. 
This table was made up from a study of the municipal 
annual fire reports of these cities and the figures given 
are for some one of the years 1906, 1907 and 1908. Pre- 
sumably this gentleman’s collection of annual fire re- 
ports was somewhat scrappy and incomplete and he 
therefore could not compile his figures for some one given 
year, although obviously the opportunity of selecting 
between any one of three years in making up such a 
table would give some opportunity of choosing that year 
whose figures would best support the theory toward which 
the compilation was directed. 

In his tabulation this man gives the total number of 
fires occurring in each city for whichever year is taken 
and the total number of ‘‘roof fires.’’ In this way he 
gets some rather weird results. He, however, added four 
other columns making a subdivision of what he is pleased 
to eall ‘‘roof fires.’’ It is at once seen that he includes 
all chimney fires in his compilation. Now, a chimney 
fire is a chimney fire if the fire department is called 
out, whether it really sets fire to anything or not. It 
might have died out of itself if left alone without any 
resultant damage, but the fire department is called merely 
as a precautionary measure. Such alarms are charged 
up by this plausible genius to shingle roofs, although, 
as a matter of fact, the buildings involved may have 
had roofs of tin or asphalt or asbestos or flat roofs 
or even, if the owner were a wealthy person and could 
afford it, a roof of ‘‘genuine Bangor slate.’’ Such fires 
are included with roof fires upon the theory that they 
might have set a roof on fire, much upon the principle 
which Mark Twain. elucidated in one of his travel books 
where he states. that certain European hotel keepers 
charge the guest with a bottle of wine on the theory that 
he might have had it if he had ordered it. 


Statistics Without Basis. 


The other three causes of roof fires, according to this 
eminent statistician, are sparks from chimneys, sparks 
from locomotives and sparks from otker fires. From 
these causes it is probable that actual fires result but it 
is by no means certain that they set fire to shingle 
roofs or, indeed, to roofs of any sort. Even sparks from 


chimneys, which are most directly concerned with roofs 
and .most usually fall upon them, sometimes fall upon 
felt roofs or asphalt ‘‘shingles’’ which have reached a 
period of wear where the fuzzy surface cracks and 
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In the tabulation of causes 
of fire for 1914 in Minne- 
sota 2,801 fires were listed 
and a rather long list of 
causes is classified. This re- 
port also states the damage 
done, although not the value 
of the property affected. Of 
the total loss nearly 10 per- 
cent was an exposure loss 
from adjoining fires. In how 
far wooden roofs contributed 
to this is, of course, merely 
a matter of conjecture. Four- 
teen are attributed to burn- 
ing chimneys and these 
caused a loss of $10,656, or 
less than one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent of the total, not a seri- 
ous item even if these were 
all wooden roof fires, which, 
of course, they were not. 
There are seven fires from 
fireworks. It is possible that 
some of these set fire to 
wooden roofs, though prob- 
ably the proportion was 








SHEATHING SHOULD BE WELL > ed SPACED NOT MORE THAN TWO 


erevices give an opportunity for ignition of the roofing 
material itself or of woodwork beneath. 

Also, when the final summary of the total percentage 
of roof fires in this showing is reached fires are included 
that have occurred in roofs of all sorts. Defective chim- 
neys, which allow fire and smoke to leak from the in- 
terior of the flue through cracks in the brickwork, are 
liable to set fire to any interior wooden portion of a 
structure; they are liable to set fire to the framing and 
roof boards of a roof beneath its surface, whether that 
surface be of wooden shingles or a roofing of any other 
sort. This danger is perhaps minimized to some extent 
where the roof is absolutely air-tight, a condition which is 
probably obtained only in a soldered tin roof. This tends 
to blanket if a fire occurs immediately beneath the roof 
and prevent its securing very much of a draft, but a 
roofing of this sort is considered so little protection 
against fire exposure that the recommended building 
code of the National Board of Fire Underwriters requires 
that between all metal roofings and supporting roof 
work a layer of deadening felt shall be placed at least 
zs; of an inch in thickness. 

It is obvious that statistics of this sort, offered as an 
argument against shingle roofs, actually do more harm 
to the opponents of shingles when they are actually un- 
derstood. Upon the careless and ignorant, however, 
they are liable to produce an effect unless the propo- 
nents of shingles are active in disclosing the truth. 


What the Figures Deal With. 


It will be noticed also that these figures deal only 
with the number of fires occurring and this is true of 
nearly all the statistics available regarding roof fires. 
Various State fire marshals’ reports purport to give the 
proportion in number of roof fires. Very often, how- 
ever, the causes of fire are so made up as to throw no 
light upon the subject. A number of such reports of 
State fire marshals were reviewed by two committees 
which reported to the lumbermen’s mass meeting of the 
Forest Products Federation held in Chieago on Febru- 
ary 24 and 25, 1915. A report of the State fire marshal 
of Indiana on 1913 gives the causes of 6,209 fires and 
lists 1,488 as unknown, 1,006 as eaused by lightning, 


605 as ‘‘adjoining’’ (probably meaning exposure or 
communicated fires), 528 as being caused by defective 
flues and 714 as caused by sparks from chimneys. . This 
is the only one of the list of causes that are associated 
with roofs in any direct way, although 231 fires are 
ascribed to sparks from locomotives, and it is probable 


that some proportion of these landed upon roofs and 
ignited them. Such a fire, however, often starts in dry 
grass or in rubbish, and it counts as a fire if the fire de- 
partment is called out to take eare of it, even though 
no met and indeed no building of any sort, is involved 
in the fire. 


Unlike most other reports, this report attaches the 
value of building and contents and the loss of building 
and contents to each classification of causes. There it 
is followed, however, by a summary of principal causes 
of fire, in which sparks from chimney leads, with 17 per- 


cent. Just why it should be given this place of honor 
when fires from lightning exceed it in number is not 
explained, lightning being included in the table farther 
down and credited with 9 percent. Obviously the State 
fire marshal’s arithmetic is here somewhat uncertain; 


714 sparks from chimney fires is really only about 114% 
percent of the total number of fires; 1,006 lightning 
fires is over 16 percent of the total proportion. It is 
to be noted here also that on the fires started by sparks 
from chimneys the total value of buildings was $1,454,- 
431 and of contents $759,512, a total of $2,213,943. 
The loss on buildings was $137,431 and on contents 
$98,977, a total of $236,408. The loss is a little over 
1] percent of the value of property affected. 

The report for Maryland for 1914 shows 2,053 fires, 
of which but fifty-five were chargeable to sparks and 
no other cause of fires was listed which could in any 
way be connected with roofs of any sort or, at least, 
with wooden roofs more than with roofs of every sort; 
because, as already stated, fires from defective flues, of 
which there were 126, in practically every case attack 
the interior woodwork of the building rather than its 
roof surface, and it really makes no difference what 
kind of a roof is on the building, 





small. There were 138 at- 
tributed to sparks from 
chimneys, twenty-eight fires 
to locomotives, twelve to sparks from smokestacks, and 
ten to sparks from traction engines. The loss on sparks 
from chimneys was $45,000, or a trifle over 1 percent. 
Taking Minnesota as a whole it is probable that a large 
preponderance of the buildings are of wood. ‘ 

From the listed causes of fire in New York State in 
1913, including 8,073 fires, it appears that 767, or a 
little less than 10 percent, were chimney fires from over- 
heated or defective chimneys. Sparks from locomotives 
caused 157 fires and an uncertain proportion of these 
uncertain chimney fires probably had some connection 
with wooden roofs, but just what this connection was 
and in how far the wooden roof was a factor in the 
original inception of fire and in the resultant loss are 
purely matters of conjecture. 

In South Carolina in 1914 there were 1,910 fires, and 
it appears from the list of causes that 100 of these, or 
a little over 5 percent, were caused by sparks of all 
kinds; 291 were caused by defective flues, smokestacks 
and chimneys. Sixteen fires were caused by exposure to 
burning building, but whether this exposure hazard at- 
tacked the roof or other exterior portions of the struc- 
ture is not stated. 

Of the 41,000 fires in Texas between December 10, 
1910, and August 21, 1914, flues caused 2,950 fires, or 
15.6 percent of the total number. What proportion of 
these fires would have been prevented had every roof 
in Texas been of an absolutely incombustible surface 
is a matter of doubt. It would appear that the situa- 
tion in Texas requires some attention to proper construc- 
tion and maintenance of chimneys rather than of roofs. 

Although not included in the main table of causes 
but listed in a separate table of unpreventable fires 
there are included 928 sparks on roofs, a very small 
proportion of the total of 41,000 fires and a fairly small 
proportion of the 13,228 fires from 





While these figures are somewhat vague and uucer. 
tain, there are some general conclusions that can be 
based upon them. It is here argued that fires from 
defective flues probably have little to do with roofs, 
It may be further stated that while fires from burn. 
ing chimneys or from sparks from chimneys prob- 
ably endanger the shingle roof of a building more 
than other portions of the structure, as a matter of 
practice, both in protected cities and in those smailer 
communities where the shingled house usually has q 
garden and lawn and a garden hose with water pres- 
sure behind it, even if an ignition of a roof actually 
results from such causes it is usually from its exposed 
location discovered at a very early stage and promptly 
extinguished before more than nominal damage hag 
occurred. The percentage of loss in such fires is ex- 
tremely small, as is also the average loss per fire. 
In other words, this cause of fire shows up to a much 
greater extent in the number of fires than it does 
in the fire loss of the city or district for a given 
period. 

Proper Construction of Chimneys. 


Another consideration has been pointed out and 
will here again be emphasized. Burning chim- 
neys and defective chimneys are both a feature 
of causes of fire which only remotely have to do 
with shingle roofs and have very directly to do 
with certain defects of brick as a construction mate- 
rial. Brickwork is never any better than the mortar 
by which it is adjoined and brick and mortar are very 
poor material for the construction of chimneys. Every 
chimney should have a continuous smooth lining inde- 
pendent of the supporting brickwork. Such a lining 
prevents direct connection from the interior of the 
chimney to the exterior, threatening any adjoining 
woodwork with smoke and flames when the mortar 
crumbles and disintegrates under the action of time 
and the influence of heat. Furthermore, a smooth 
chimney lining prevents the serious accumulation of 
soot which is inevitable upon the rough interior sur- 
face usually to be found in a brick chimney, and in 
such chimneys with a smooth interior the burning out 
of soot accumulations is a much rarer incident and 
when it does occur the resultant fire is not nearly so 
hot. Undoubtedly a combination of a shingle roof and 
a brick chimney designed to be an efficient trap for 
soot accumulations is a bad combination. Undoubted- 
ly, also, the wooden roof of a building where the 
chimneys have a smooth lining is in no very serious 
danger from this source. 

There are, however, some other features of shingle 
roofs about which there is some misconception. The 
popular idea, gathered from the attacks upon wooden 
shingles, is that they usually have a soft, linty sur- 
face, something like a velour hat, which is extremely 
inflammable at the touch of the tiniest spark. The 
wooden lint from which hornets construct their habita- 
tions is popularly conceived to be an example of what 
may be found upon any weathered shingle roof. 

This linting of the wood surface under exposure to 
weather, however, is peculiar in some woods and prac- 
tically absent in others. A basswood fence rail shows 
it in a considerable degree. From an examination of 
many old shingle roofs, however, it can not be discov- 
ered that lint is present in any considerable quantity 





preventable causes and of the 2,076 
fires which are here listed as prevent- 
able. 

The figures just quoted are for 
dwelling houses. A separate list of 
causes of fires for mercantile hazards 
is given, but there the proportion of 
wooden roofs is, of course, smaller 
and an unknown quantity. Sparks on 
roofs here caused but 246 fires of a 
total of 22,122 fires from preventable 
and unpreventable causes. 

In Wisconsin in 1914 defective 
chimneys caused 252 fires and sparks 
from chimneys 104 fires. 

None of these figures show what pro- 
portion of these fires have any con- 
nection with shingle roofs. 


Proportion of Fires Greater in Brick 
Buildings. 

The report of the committee on 
shingles at this mass meeting also con- 
tains some interesting and significant 
reviews of municipal fire statistics. 
Most of these figures, as well as the 
ones compiled by Albert Cone, of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S editorial 
staff, from the original fire records of 
Chicago for 1913, do not show very 
definitely the proportion of roof fires 
and show not at all what proportion 
of roof fires were in shingle roofs, 
but they do show very conclusively, 
as has already been shown by a review 
of national figures, that the propor- 
tion of fires and the percentage of 
loss are greater in brick buildings than 
in wooden buildings when the number 
of buildings in each class is known 
and taken into consideration. Inas- 
much as the percentage of shingle 
roofs is much larger on wooden build- 
ings than on brick buildings in gen- 
eral the increased hazard of the wooden 
shingle is not recognizable in this sit- 
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ALWAYS PLENTY OF GOOD SHINGLES AVAILABLE. 
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upon them. Shingles are usually more fuzzy when 
they come from the saw than at any subsequent time 
in their history upon the roof, in the case of shingles 
which are sawed in any direction except absolutely 
flat. In any direction of the annual rings which 
brings them to the surface of the shingle, the hard 
annual rings wear away much slower than the softer 
wood, and cause ridges upon the surface. These ridges 
certainly do not produce lint,and the wearing away 
of the softer wood in the little grooves or hollows be- 
tween is accompanied by a breaking up of the wood 
fiber, which results in practically no adhesion of loose 
fibers to the surface. It is probable that extended 
ignition tests would result in the conclusion that the 
weathered surface of a shingle is somewhat harder to 
ignite than the surface of a perfectly new shingle, 
particularly where the angle of the grain to the saw 
is very slightly crosswise, resulting in a certain amount 
of fuzzy, torn fiber. Even this condition is practically 
negligible. No ignition of the fuzzy surface can be 
secured which will generate sufficient heat to attack 
and sustain combustion upon the more solid wood. 
Continued heat from an exterior source is necessary 
to accomplish this. 


Another Misconception of the Shingle Roof. 


Another conception of the shingle roof is that the 
shingles very promptly curl up upon application to 
the roof and leave crevices beneath the ends and ad- 
jacent to the joints, beneath which live sparks might 
be blown by the wind and find a fodgment under cir- 
cumstances favorable to smoldering and eventual igni- 
tion. There are shingle roofs in that condition; but 
with a reasonable care and skill in the application of 
the shingles, and with a proper limitation of the lap 
of the shingles, it is usually arrived at only after years 
of service. It is usually arrived at only when some 
forms of roofing for which claims of greater incom- 
bustibility have been made will have been entirely de- 
stroyed by the elements. The owner at that period 
could well afford to replace the roof, although some 
renailing and patching and perhaps'the application of 
a good mineral paint would again restore the roof to a 
continued period of useful service and of excellent fire 
resistive quality. , 

If each shingle of a new roof is nailed with two 
nails, as directed in the standardized instructions else- 
Where in this issue on ‘‘How to Make a Good Shingle 
Roof,’’ and if the lap is not over four and one-half 
Inches on a 16-inch shingle, the curling of the shingle 
Which will occur is an entirely negligible factor. 
As a matter of fact a shingle roof rarely gets into 
this dangerously unkempt condition at all except as a 
feature connected with the rusting of inferior nails 
ani the consequent loosening of the shingles. Long 
before such nails have reached the point of failure 
to hold the shingle on the roof the corrosion of the 
metal has caused a looseness in the original nail hole 
so that the shingles may be felt to move under the 
hand. They are then free to curl and warp if there 
— wns in the wood fiber any disposition in this 
direction, 

Another obvious conclusion of this review of statis- 


INTERIOR VIEW OF HAY LOFT AND EXTERIOR VIEW OF COMMODIOUS BARN WITH SHINGLE ROOF TO LAST A LIFETIME. 

















































It certainly does not reach into the business districts 
of congested values nor within certain factory dis- 
tricts of special congestion and exposure hazard. It 
is certain, however, that the real facts of fire ex- 
perience, if ever they are disclosed by the sadly needed 
reform of our statistical methods, will still leave to 


Commercial Club of Tacoma and probably by all the lead- 
ing commercial organizations of western Washington. 

WHEREAS, For many years the shingle industry of this 
country was protected by a tariff of 50 cents a thousand 
shingles, thus insuring a reasonable protection for American 
markets and the American shingle manufacturers and 


the wooden shingle a sphere of use and of usefulness 
within which it will still be and for a long future 
continue to be one of the most serviceable and ef- 
ficient of roofings. 





ASK RESTORATION OF SHINGLE DUTY. 


West Coast Bodies Pass Resolutions Reciting Effects 
of Canadian Competition. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 13.—The resolution here quoted 
was prepared by the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumber Mauufacturers’ Association and submit- 
ted to the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. Shingle manu- 
facturers have been assured that it-will pass that body. 
Resolutions along tle same lines have been passed 
recently by the commercial bodies of Aberdeen and 


affording a reasonable degree of prosperity to shingle manu 
facturers and the employees; and 

WHEREAS, The Underwood Tariff Act, passed in 1913, re 
moved the duty on shingles and threw wide open the doors 
of the American shingle market to Canadian shingle manu- 
facturers, which resulted in an enormous increase in the 
importation of Canadian shingles into this country, said 
increase running from 40,000,000 imported Canadian 
shingles in 1912, to 333,000,000 Canadian shingles in 1914 
in December, 1914, alone 44,000,000 shingles being imported, 
or as much as in the year 1912; and 

Wuereas, The American shingle manufacturer of the 
Northwest is unable to compete with the Canadian manufac 
turers, due to the large percentage of Oriental labor employed 
in the Canadian factories and due to the comparatively 
small cost of the raw material in British Columbia; and 


WHEREAS, As the result of the removal of the duty on 
the importation of shingles into the United States more 
than 50 percent of the shingle mills in the Northwest have 
been obliged to discontinue business, thus throwing out of 
employment large bodies of skilled American labor, and it 


ties 'n connection with wooden shingles is that they 
should _be so compiled as to disclose the actual facts. 
o> interested in the manufacture and sale of wood- 
en shingles should insist upon this and use their 
Utmost influence in that direction. They need not 
tear on the whole the facts which will thereby be 
disclosed, No one contends that wooden shingles 
+ au be permitted upon all kinds of buiidings, under 
hme ees of exposure. There exists a certain 
'm.* of congestion and other factors of exposure 
som =~ which wooden shingles are efficient and per- 
misole, a fairly safe roofing, other factors consid- 
he - Beyond that limit they should not be used. 
\" what is the limit? Only a scientific study of the 
pro ‘lem in the light of experience as recorded in ade- 
“ly elassified fire records would be able to deter- 
<i ‘t. That useful boundary of shingles is certainly 


outside the entire city limits of the ordinary city. 










































Hoquiam. Such a resolution will also be passed by the has resulted in ruining and demoralizing the shingle indus- 
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The National Lumber Mfrs. Ass'n., 
#925 Lumber Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir: 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 20th in which 
you refer to the statement credited to me by the West Coast 
Lumberman to the effect that I have had to do with the insur- 
ance on 25,000 structures with shingle roofs for the past 
twenty years, and that I consider a shingle roof a good insur- 
ance risk outside of congested districts of towns and cities, 


This is @ correct statement. This company at the 
present time carries insurance on not less than 35,000 shingle 
roofed buildings. While we have had fires due to shingle roof- 
ed buildings, sygh losses have been very insignificant as com- 
pared with the whole. Qur experience indicates that the ex- 
tre hazard of a shingle roofed dwelling as compared with other 
roofing materials is too small to be taken into consideration 
by any home-builder. 

We are strongly opposed to shingle roofs in the con- 
gested districts of towns or cities, or on buildings exposed 
to sparks from steam engines, refuse burners, etc. 


Yours most truly, 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL SSOCIATION, 
Wi — 


President. 


FIM/K, 
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try in this country, to a great extent rendering valueless 
shingle mill property worth millions of dollars, and in 
forcing many manufacturers, discouraged by the situation 
in this country, to move their plants to British Columbia to 
where the purchase of the requisite machinery, supplies etc., 
for the manufacture of shingles necessarily is transferred ; 
and 

WHEREAS, In spite of the fact that the manufactured 
foreign product can be imported into this country and 
thrown upon the American market duty free, the Canadian 
Government prohibits the exportation of logs except in 
times when there is a large surplus of logs on hand, when 
the exportation of logs is permitted, subject, however, to an 
export duty of from $1 to $2 a thousand feet according to 
grades (which includes a royalty of 50 cents a thousand 
feet), to which must be added the extra cost of towage of 
from $1.25 to $1.50 a thousand feet, depending upon loca- 
tion, thus making the cost of the raw material to American 
manufacturers at least $2.50 a thousand feet above the cost 
to the Canadian manufacturers; and 


WhHereas, The condition resulting from a removal of the 
tariff is economically unsound and is unjust and unfair and 
discriminatory to American shingle manufacturers, to Amer- 
ican labor and the people at large; and 

WHEREAS, The manufacturing capacity of the shingle 
mills of the American northwest is almost double the con- 
suming capacity of the whole United States, so that under 
the most favorable conditions American mills cannot operate 
full time; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That in common fairness to the shingle indus- 
try of this country the duty of 50 cents a thousand on 
shingles imported into this country be restored and that all 
public spirited citizens who have the welfare of American 
‘industries and American labor at heart lend a helping hand 
to restore this duty, and that our representatives in Con- 
gress be urged and instructed to work for a restoration of 
said duty and that a copy of this resolution be transmitted 
to the National Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
with a request that it pass favorably upon said resolution 
and with a request that it use its influence and power to 
accomplish the purpose sought hereby. 





MERITS OF CEDAR SHINGLES TOLD. 


Booklet Tells Durability as Roofing and Siding—Con- 
tains Clear Illustrations and Testimonials. 


‘‘British Columbia Red Cedar Shingles’’ is the title 
of a little booklet of more than usual interest to those 
engaged in the shingle industry. As an instance of how 
shingles outlast competitive roofings, the letter from the 
Great Northern Railway Company, of Bellingham, Wash., 
under date of January 12, 1915, is noteworthy. It is 
addressed to the Shingle Agency of British Columbia 
at Vancouver, B. C., and says: 


Your inquiry of the 6th instant with reference to re- 

shingling of the Great Northern freight house at Belling- 
ham, is received. 
2 to advise you. that this building was built in two 
sections. the original part of which was covered with red 
eedar shingles and the addition with patent roofing; the 
shingles were put on fifteen years or more ago, while the 
ratent roofing had only been in service about four years. 
The shingles proved so far sunerior that it was decided by 
the local officials to replace the remainder of the building 
with the same material, as the patent roofing had become so 
leaky that we could not use that part of the warehouse 
during the rainy weather. 

It is with pleasure that IT give you the above information, 
and I trust it may be of some benefit to you.—H. P. 
CHRISTENSEN, Agent. 


> 
>¢ 


Contained in this booklet is another striking, testi- 
monial of the efficiency of shingles as a roofing material. 
In giving its experience with shingles the Imperial 
Elevator & Lumber Company, of Winnipeg, Man., says 
in part under date of December 4, 1914: 


We might say that after a number of 





SHINGLES WIDER THAN TEN INCHES SHOULD BE 
SPLIT. 


Another striking characteristic of these shingles is 
the fact that they are sawn vertical grain, The pamphlet 
claims that it is this qualification that causes them to 
lie flat and stay flat, making a smooth fine roof which 
the hardest driven snow or rain can not penetrate. In 
addition the booklet shows pictures of barns, garages 
and a variety of homes which are roofed and sometimes 
sided with red cedar shingles, 





DISCUSS CITY BUILDING CODE. 


Lumbermen of Shreveport, La., Present Their Case to 
Officials—To Give Shingle Facts. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Nov. 23.—For the purpose of 
thoroughly discussing those sections of the proposed 
new municipal building code of Shreveport that pertain 
to the use of lumber and its products, the curtailment 
of fire limits and other matters of interest to lumber 
dealers, a delegation of lumbermen last week held a 
get-together meeting with City Building Inspector Mc- 
Connell, Commissioner of Public Safety Thurber, Fire 
Chief O’Brien and other city representatives. A repre- 
sentative of the Southern Pine Association, with head- 
quarters at New Orleans was also in attendance. 

The provisions that refer to the lumber industry were 
especially gone vver. No agreement was reached and 
another conference is expected. Perhaps more than one 
more meeting will be held before the desired results are 
attained, as the question is of vital importance to lum- 
bermen and the commi:sioners have manifested an in- 
tention to give all parties concerned ample time to 
present their claims. At the meeting, held at the city 
hall, the clauses and provisions affecting the lumber 
industry were gone over and explained by those pro- 
posing the regulations, and the lumbermen were given 
opportunity to express their views. 


The lumbermen have arranged to present dati relative 
to the fire resisting qualities of wooden shinvles anq 
other lumber products for consideration by the coungjj 
especially regarding a proposed regulation to bar the use 
of wooden shingles on all new roofs in the city and ty 
make changes in fire limits as regards woodei strye. 
tures. Building Inspector McConnell has given aggyy. 
ance that the code is for the general welfare of the 
city and announces many endorsements, but lum- 
bermen consider they should be careful and see that theiy 
interests are protected. With this end in view loca] 
millmen and retailers have held two meetings lately, 
F. T. Whited, A. J. Peavy, W. A. Robinson and George 
Freeman, representing the Frost-Johnson, Peavy Byrne, 
Victoria and Shreveport Long Leaf companies were at 
the recent city hall gathering, with other lumber factors, 





ASPHALT “SHINGLES” NO BAR TO FIRE. 


Edifice Roofed with Alleged Fireproof Product Burn; 
—Nearby Wood-Shingled Houses Are Unharmed. 





SouTHBOROUGH, Mass., Noy. 22.—Embers from a bum. 
ing barn wafted by the breeze onto the ‘‘incombustible”’ 
asphalt ‘‘shingle’’ roof of the First Baptist Church of 
Fayville, a suburb of Southborough, had the result best 
told by the accompanying illustration. Convinced by 
the plausible arguments of professional fire prevention 
agitators that ‘‘wooden shingles are a menace,’’ the 
congregation decided to have a ‘‘fire-resisting roof ¢oy. 
ering’’ as urged so strenuously by Secretary Franklin 
H. Wentworth, of the National Fire Protection Asso. 
ciation. So they invested in the brand of asphalt 
‘*shingles’? recommended to them—a brand manv- 
factured not a thousand miles from Boston and 
merchandised by a bunch of clever salesmen who have 
a curious habit of showing up at anti-wooden shingle 
hearings and shouting loudly for more stringent fire 
prevention regulations, stiffer building laws—anything 
that will discourage or prevent the publie from putting 
on the roofs of their homes the wooden shingles the 
majority of homemakers prefer. 

When the somewhat smelly asphalt ‘‘shingles’’ had 
been laid in place on the roof of the church the men. 
bers ‘of the parish breathed a sigh of relief. They felt 
quite sure that no longer was there any danger of fire; 
at least, not from the direction of the roof, for had 
they not what the ‘‘authorities’’ on fire prevention as. 
sured them was a ‘‘fire-resisting roof’’? 


Then one day, not long after, fire broke out in a bam 
nearby, spread, because of inadequate fire-fighting facili- 
ties, to an adjoining house and the breeze carried the 
embers onto neighboring roofs, All of these roofs save 
that of the First Baptist Church were wooden roofs, 
covered with wooden shingles. But not one fire resulted 
from the sparks in the case of the wooden roofs. 

The effect on the asphalt roof of the church was very 
different. The sparks smouldered down through the 
asphalt ‘‘shingles’’ and before anyone realized the 
danger the fire spread underneath and suddenly the 
whole upper part of the structure burst into flames. 
The firemen put up a good fight with such apparatus and 
facilities as they had, but the flames had too great a 
start and in a short time the church had been totally 
destroyed. A one-armed man could count on the fingers 
of his missing hand the number of ‘‘fire-resistent”’ 
asphalt ‘‘shingles’’ to be found after it was over. 

An interesting feature of the fire was that although 


' still more sparks were rained upon the wooden shingle 


roofs of the other buildings in the vicinity from the 
burning church not one of these wooden 





years’ experience it would be only because 
we could not obtain cedar shingles that 
we would consent to the use of met&llic or 
iron roofing. In our oninion there is no 
comparison whatever. The shingles require 
no care after they are put on. They wil! 
last as long as the elevator stands and will 
not leak. This can not be said of iron roof- 
ing. With the heavy winds that prevail in 
this country, especially during the winter 
months, it is almost impcssible to prevent 
the iron roofing from working loose and 
blowing off; at least this has been our expe- 
rience. 

Another feature in favor of the cedar 
shingles is that they do not require a skilled 
mechanic to put them on; whereas with the 
iron roofirg the very opposite is the case. 

In our opinion there is no comparison be- 
tween cedar shingles and the patent roofings 
for elevators. The shingles have the others 
“beat a mile.”’"—A. R. Bowers, Manager 
Elevator Department. 





This booklet says that many cities on 
the Pacifie coast use red cedar shingles 
as a covering for their fire department 
stations and contains a picture of a fire 
department station both covered and 
sided with red cedar shingles. On the 
opposite page is a photograph of a hand- 
some residence which is both beautiful 
and artistic and is roofed and sided with 
red cedar shingles. On another page is 
a picture of a whole block of unusually 
attractive residences, all of which are 
roofed with red cedar shingles and many 
of them sided with the same material. 
These shingles combine artistically with 
every other building material and will 
take any stain or paint. The booklet 
claims that the first cost is the last cost 
of a red cedar shingled roof. 





RUINS OF CHURCH THAT HAD BEEN ROOFED WITH SO-CALLED FIREPROOF 


ASPHALT “SHINGLES.” 


shingled buildings was burned. The 
asphalt covered roof was the only one 
that proved susceptible. 





PINE SHINGLES LAST. 


In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN under date of November 12, H. EF. 
Harrison, a carpenter at White Bluffs, 
Wash., says: ‘‘My father made shaved 
pine shingles in 1866 that we put ona 
building in Michigan and this roof was 
in fine condition in 1900. The shingles 
were badly worn but the roof did not 
leak. In my opinion no other roofing ma 
terial can equal good shingles.’’ 

Thirty-four years in service and still 
defying the attacks of the elements is 4 
splendid recommendation for the shingle 
roofs. Certainly this is a record that can 
not be equaled by any competitive roof: 
ing material. 





STAINED SHINGLES ARE IN 
FAVOR. 

CLEVELAND, OuIO, Nov. 22.—Shingles 
are making giant strides forward in pop 
ularity in this city, and there is a heavy 
demand for stained shingles especially. 
Architects and builders are of the unatl 
mous opinion that nothing is more artis 
tic for the siding and roof of a house 
than well and beautifully stained shit 
gles. Some of the prettiest houses 1& 
cently erected in the city have shingle 
roofs and the second floor sided with the 
same product. The Reverse Lumber 
Company, which makes a specialty of 
stained shingles, reports a large ané 
steadily increasing demand, 
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More “Nail Knowledge” 





Since the publication of my article ‘‘Nail Knowl- 
edge’? in the October 2 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
| have received a large number of letters on the 
subject of nails. Some of the writers ask how they 
are to determine the difference between a good gal- 
vanized nail and a poor one. Some ask where the 
right kind of nails can be procured. Others want to 
know why a galvanized wire nail is not as durable 
as a galvanized iron cut nail. 

I have found that it is impracticable to answer all 
these letters individually in detail, but they suggest 
the idea that it would interest many to have the nail 
proposition brought out a little more clearly than was 
done in the article ‘‘Nail Knowledge.’’ I will take 
up the subjects in their order and try to discuss 
them from the standpoint of ‘‘horse sense.’’ 

It is rather a difficult matter for one who is not 
familiar with the many kinds of galvanizing to deter- 
mine whether a nail has a coating sufficiently heavy 
to give it the necessary protection. As it is not 
practicable for the ordinary users of galvanized nails 
to apply a chemical test to determine the character 
of the coating, I would suggest that the users of wood 
shingles insist on the dealer guaranteeing that the 
shingle nails he sells are coated by the hot dipping 
process with pure zinc. Nails of this character are 
on the market and can be bought with the above 
guaranty. It is not a difficult matter at all for the 
dealer, who is so minded, to obtain the right kind of 
nails for laying wood shingles—not the kind that the 
average contractor considers right, or the kind that 
the man who lays wood shingles by the thousand 
considers right. The nails that they can buy the 
cheapest and drive the fastest are, in their opinion, 
the right kind of nails to use. They consider such 
nails right simply because they can make more money 
by using them than they can by using the kind that 
are actually right. The right kind of nails make a 
twenty or thirty year roof of twenty or thirty year 
wood shingles. I refer to the zine coated iron cut 
nails that are coming into general use and that are 
the best substitutes for the old hand made iron nails 
that can be devised. It is, of course, impessible to 
supply the demand for nails with those made by hand, 


A Test to Determine Quality of Coating. 

There is a test that is used by the large consumers 
of galvanized material to determine the character of 
a zine coating, and while it is somewhat complicated 
to be of general use it may serve a purpose. The 
method of applying it is as follows: The sample of 
galvanized material to be tested should be immersed 
in a standard solution of sulphate of copper for one 
minute; washed with water, and then wiped dry. This 
process should be repeated four times. If, after the 
fourth immersion, there should be a copper deposit 
on the sample being tested or the coating should have 
been removed, it is proof that the coating is not 
sufficient to afford proper protection to the underlying 
metal. This solution of sulphate of copper should 
consist of commercial sulphate of copper crystals (blue 
vitriol) in water. The solution should have a specific 
gravity of 1,185 at 70° F. While the sample is being 
tested the temperature of the standard solution at no 
time should be less than 60° F., nor more than 70° F. 

I feel that to give the technical reasons why a 
galvanized wire nail is not as durable as a galvanized 
iron eut nail, and to cover the ground thoroughly, 
would necessitate an article that would be tiresome 
to the ordinary reader, consequently I will describe 
the methods by which different kinds of ‘‘ galvanized’’ 
nails are produced. 

Nails galvanized by the hot dipping process are coated 
by immersing them, in perforated iron baskets, in a 
bath of molten zine. This method gives the nails a 
heavy coating which is attached firmly to the nail, as 
the molten metal penetrates every pore and grain and 
is, to all intents and purposes, amalgamated with the 
iton from which the nail is made. An iron cut shingle 
uail coated in this way must earry a coating of at least: 
cight to ten pounds of zine to the hundred pounds of 
nails, depending upon the size of the nails. It is prac- 
tically impossible to coat them lighter, even if it were 
desirable to do so. This hot dipped coating makes the 
nails proof against all climatic conditions and proof 
against the action of the free acid present in the sap 
of all wood. 

By the electro process of galvanizing, or as it is 
sometimes called, the cold process, the weight of the 
roating can be varied. In this fact we have a dangerous 
“iciment of which some manufacturers of nails have not 
he i slow to avail themselves. In other words, the 
eiectro process of galvanizing enables a manufacturer 
to offer a thinly coated nail at a low price as a substitute 
for a hot dipped nail. 

4 will now touch briefly on the subject of galvanized 
wire nails and, as the article ‘‘ Nail Knowledge’’ caused 
Some adverse criticisms from people interested in manu- 
‘acturing galvanized wire nails, I shall quote from a 
recont letter of Dr. Allerton S. Cushman, director of 
— Institute of Industrial Research, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Cushman is an eminent authority on the corrosion 
or tron and steel. He says that if all the users of wire 
nis understood the subject there would be fewer bad 
roots to repair and fewer users of wooden shingles going 
over to all sorts of substitutes. It is a well known fact 
that Dr. Cushman has always advocated a pure base 
metal, meaning, in the matter of nails, iron as the base 


By W. T. Flanders, Author of ‘‘Galvanizing and Tinning,’’ Branford, Conn. 


metal and on top of that as heavy a zine coating as it 
is practical to apply by the hot dipping process. 


. Reasons for Inferiority Explained. 


Regarding the manufacture of galvanized wire nails 
Dr. Cushman writes as follows: 

I have been in some of the prominent nail making mills in 
this country and have seen the way they turn out their gal- 
vanized wire nails, and I am not surprised that these nails in 
service rust rapidly. In the first place almost any kind of 
steel which will give the least possible trouble in rolling and 
in the nail mills is considered good enough to make nails of, 
In the second place, as I have seen it, the nails to be gal- 
vanized are dumped into tumblers with a certain amount of 
spelter and a good deal of sal ammoniac, and the tumblers 
are then revolved at a fairly high rate of speed, at the same 
time being heated by gas flames. The effect of this method of 
applying zine is to turn out a very pretty, polished gal- 
vanized nail. The trouble is they are so pretty and so well 
polished that they carry the very minimum amount of spelter 
on their surfaces. 

In my opinion, the only way to make a really lasting nail 
is to pay attention to the base metal first and secondly to use 
the hot dip process of galvanizing. I suppose that the objec- 
tion to the hot dip process, on the part of certain manufac- 
turers, is two-fold: One is that it uses up a good deal of 
expensive spelter, and another is that there is difficulty in 
the nails sticking together, unless they are tumbled before 
the zine solidifies. However, that is a manufacturer’s prob- 
lem which is not a difficult one to solve, and I have no doubt 
that you know how to hot dip nails without running into 
such difficulty. I believe that the reason galvanized cut nails 
last longer than galvanized wire nails is because it is not 
possible to tumble and polish such nails, and also because 
their surfaces, being rougher and more open, make a better 
anchorage for the zine, thus holding more of it than does the 
polished, smooth surface, of the wire nail. 

Since I find myself so completely in agreement with your 
own opinions in regard to this nail problem, I certainly have 
no objection to your use of my name in connection with what 
you have to say on the subject. 

From out of the maze of chemical controversy as to 
the cause of rust stands the fact that iron coated by 
the hot dipping process resists the reactions that prove 
so quickly destructive to galvanized steel. We all know 
what happens when galvanized steel sheets are used in 
the manufacture of ‘‘leader pipe,’’ ‘‘flashings’’ and 
‘foutters.’?’? Despite the claims of manufacturers that 
they have produced a coating which will successfully 
and permanently adhere to the smooth surface of rolled 
steel, rust damage still goes on. This is as true in 
the ease of galvanized steel wire nails as it is in the 
ease of steel sheets and galvanized steel wire fencing. 
The farmer has been hard hit through the rapid destruc- 
tion of his steel wire fences by corrosion. The losses in 
this direction, however, are perhaps no greater, if the 
actual facts could be determined, than the losses that 
have resulted to the users of wood shingles through the 
employment of the modern steel wire nail, whether gal- 
vanized or ungalvanized. 

The early and crude methods of making iron produced 
metal of great tensile strength and density through 
hammering or forging. This affords the reason why the 
hand forged iron nails of our grandfathers’ days resisted 
corrosion sa satisfactorily. 


New Methods Do Not Compare With Old. 


Structures such as link chain bridges erected more 
than one hundred years ago are instances of the power 
of wrought iron to resist rust; yet links taken from 
these bridges, showing no signs of deterioration from 
rust, when heated and rolled by modern processes are 
found to rust rapidly. This fact affords the reason 
why it is necessary to protect the modern machine made 
nail from rusting by applying a coating of zine. 

Cut nails galvanized or zine coated by the hot dipped 
process were first resorted to about forty years ago. 
Wood shingle roofs more than thirty years old, nailed 
with cut nails coated in this way, are still in existence, 
monuments to the durability of wooden shingles when 
held in place with the right kind of nails. 

Some years later, wire nail manufacturers, in an 
attempt to give their product a coating that would 
prevent rusting, adopted the plan of coating the nails 
with lead. It cost the users of wood shingles millions 
of money to find out that such nails were little better 
than the uncoated -articie. Some of the wire and cut 
nail manufacturers have been experimenting ever since 
with different methods and coatings, but solely with a 
view to producing something that could be sold at a 
popular price. 

The users of wood shingles have suffered heavy losses 
from poor nails and will continue to suffer until first 
cost ceases to be the. only consideration in the selection 
of nails for shingling purposes. 


Would Educate Customers Up to Usage of Proper 
Nails. 


While I am not a manufacturer of wood shingles I 
feel that if I were I would do everything possible to 
educate my customers to the fact that red cedar shingles 
or cypress shingles do not make a twenty, thirty or 
forty years’ roof unless held in place with nails that 
will last that length of time. 

In conelusion I will try to describe, in a way which 
will enable the layman to recognize them, some of the 
coatings which are offered the public as substitutes for 
the hot dipped coating. These coatings, bear in mind, 
were not introduced to improve on the quality of the 
hot dip coating, but to sell at a low price, at a sacrifice 
in quality. 

Lead coated nails are readily recognized by their dull 
dark color. They will mark on paper nearly as well 
as a lead pencil. This test will quickly determine the 
presence of lead in a coating, as pure zine will not 
make a mark on paper. 





At the beginning of the European war ‘the price of 
zine began to advance and has reached such high levels 
that lead or adulterated coatings are used extensively 
by some of the manufacturers of wire nails. The use 
of lead was abandoned for several years, as a lead 
coating is no protection against rust. 

The electro galvanized nail is readily recognized by 
the thinness of the coating and its even and smooth 
character. It indicates, at a glance, that the coating 
was not applied by the dipping process, the coating on 
a dipped nail being slightly uneven. From two to three 
pounds of zinc to one hundred pounds of nails is usually 
used in the electro process of galvanizing. 

The sheradized nail is the latest production in the 
way of a coated nail that can be sold at a low price. 
The coating is the oxide of zine, a by-product of the 
zine ore smelting furnaces. The zine content of zine 
oxide after being used a few times is reduced to about 
40 percent metallic zinc. The general appearance of 
the coating resembles electro galvanizing in smoothness 
and thickness and has the appearance of being composed 
of particles of fine dust, as it the case. 

The hot dipped iron cut nail has stood the test of 
time. Substitutes for it, when subjected to the same 
test, have failed completely. 





UNJUST STATEMENTS ARE REFUTED. 


Association Pamphlet Gives Facts Regarding Fire Risk 
of the Wooden Shingle. 





‘*Some Facts to Refute the False Statements Made 
Regarding the Fire Risk of Red Cedar Shingles’’ is the 
title of a pamphlet issued by the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of 
Seattle, Wash., this pamphlet to be available for emer- 
gency use where attacks are being made on the wooden 
shingle in the way of unjust fire limit ordinances and 
city building codes. Under the caption ‘‘The Truth 
Regarding Fire Risks of Red Cedar Shingles’’ the 
pamphlet says: 

There have been so many absolutely false statements made 
by patent roofing and fireproof interests regarding the fire 
risk of shingle roofs that this leaflet is being sent out with 
facts to enable you to judge for yourself just what part 
shingles play in the fire losses of the country. 

At the same time we ask the interests who are waging 
such a war against shingles to show statistics that prove 
their statements. We request them to obtain statistics show- 
ing how many fires in this country extended beyond the build- 
ing of origin and when such was the case how many times 
shingled roofs were the cause of the fire spreading. 

We further ask the communities who are legislating 
shingles out of their city limits to consider these statistics 
before they do away with the most economical, most durable 
and most beautiful covering that is known. 

This is followed by an interesting statistical table 
showing the per capita fire loss for the entire United 
States for the years 1875 to 1914 inclusive, with the 
statement: 

I wish to call your attention to the fact that with the 
increasing use of this socalled ‘fireproof’ material the per 
capita fire loss of the country also constantly becomes greater. 
Does this show lumber and shingles are such a risk? 

Copious extracts are made from a paper read before 
the Forest Products Federation at Chicago by F. A. 
Hofheins, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., dealing with 
statistics from various sections of the country that prove 
conclusively that the constantly increasing fire loss can 
not be attributed to the use of wooden shingles. An 
interesting fact noted in this report is this: 

In Seattle, a city of 300,000 people, practically all dwell- 
ings are covered with cedar shingles. The fire chief of that 
city states over his own signature that if the shingle roof 
fires were all that he had to contend with there would be 
little need of a fire department. wi 

In one section of Seattle, Mt. Baker Park District, which 
covers a large area, every dwelling is of wooden construction 
or brick veneer except one building, which is of concrete. 
In the last five years there has only been one fire of any 
consequence and that fire was in this concrete building, 
which was completely destroyed. 

After other interesting statistics regarding fire losses 
and specific examples that show conclusively the value 
of the wooden shingle roof as compared to those of 
competitive materials the pamphlet closes with the ques- 
tion: ‘‘Why discriminate between patent roofing and 
shingles?’’ and says: 

If in spite of the foregoing facts it still seems necessary 
for you to use some fire protection on your roof, would it not 
be preferable to make it imperative for shingles to be cov- 
ered with a coat of fireproof paint instead of legislating 
them out of existence? The rag felt which is the basis of 
prepared roofing is certainly a most inflammable substance 
and the paint coating is supposed to be the fire retardant. 
Why not, as we stated above, if you feel it necessary to take 
some precaution,. make it imperative to keep a coat of paint 
on the roof and still retain the beautiful, durable, economical 
shingle instead of the unsightly, more expensive prepared 
roofing ? 

IN A BULLETIN issued to the building contractors of 
Wisconsin the Wisconsin Industrial Commission declares 
that these contractors pay too much for accidents to 
their workmen and that they can bring about a big re- 
duction in liability insurance rates by preventing acci- 
dents. Particular attention is called to the many fatal 
accidents, resulting from faulty scaffolds and contrac- 
tors are urged to use only sound lumber in the construc- 
tion of scaffolding. The indusfrial commission says that 
in foundries and other hazardous industries, employers 
have actually reduced accidents by 50 to 75 percent by 
teaching their foremen and workmen to be careful, 
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SHINGLES WITHSTAND GREAT HEAT. 


The Pyrolin Products Company, (Inc.) of Fort 
Dodge, Ia., has issued a book, a picture of which is 
given herewith. The United States Government has 
tested wood and shingles treated with ‘‘Pyrolin’’ fire 
resisting pure linseed oil paint and shingle stain and 
has found that the claims made by the company for 
these products are true. The Government report is 
eontained in this book. ‘‘Pyrolin’’ has also been 
tested by expert analytical chemists who have found 


BOOK GIVEN TO LUMBERMEN BY PYROLIN COMPANY. 


it to be absolutely fire retardant and the best pure lin- 
seed oil paint and shingle stain made. Their reports 
are also contained in this book. 

In a recent test a plumber’s blow torch flame gen- 
erating 2,160 degrees of heat was held against an ordi- 
nary shingle for thirty minutes. The shingle neither 
burned nor flamed because it was treated with ‘‘ Pyro- 
lin Shingle Stain,’’ which made it absolutely proof 
against the spread of fire. This test has often been 
made on cedar and cypress shingles when treated with 
‘*Pyrolin’’ and it has been found that the flame could 
be held against the shingles for thirty minutes or more 
without causing the shingles either to burn or flame. 

In May 1913 while the Armstrong apartments at 
Second Avenue and Sixth Street, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
were being remodeled the White Transfer Company’s 


warehouses were burned. With the exception of the 
Armstrong building all houses and buildings in the 
vicinity caught fire from burning cinders. The roof 
of the Armstrong building had just been finished with 
shingles treated with ‘« Pyrolin Shingle Stain,’’ and 
Fire Chief F. B. Trusty said he saw burning pieces 
as big as a man’s head drop on the roof which showed 
not the slightest sign of catching fire. In a letter to 
the mayor of Fort Dodge, Mr. Trusty said: 

If the shingle roofs in Fort Dodge were treated with 
“Pyrolin” there would be a large saving in property loss 
and in calls for the fire department. We have newer had 
an alarm for fire on a roof that has been painted with 
“Pyrolin” paint or shingle stain and we do not expect one. 

The book ‘‘Pyrolin’’ may be obtained by lumbermen 
who write to the Pyrolin Products Company (Inc.) 
Fort Dodge, Ia., or to the Pyrolin Products Sales Com- 
pany of Wisconsin, 207 Second Street, Milwaukee, Wis., 
or the Pyrolin Products Sales Company of Illinois, 231 
Insurance Exchange Building, Chicago, Ill. Lumber- 
men are also invited to see a demonstration. 


SHINGLE EXHIBIT IS ATTRACTIVE. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 20.—The shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has one 
of the most attractive exhibits in the permanent exposi- 
tion maintained by the Seattle Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in the White-Henry-Stuart Building, this city. This 
exhibit is a miniature bungalow, complete in all de- 
tails as far as the exterior is concerned. The bungalow 
is covered both roof and sides with red cedar shingles 
and illustrates the artistic results that may be obtained 
in this way. A shingle sided bungalow is attractive in 
appearance and is economical as it does not need paint- 
ing. These shingle sided bungalows are especially pop- 
ular on the Pacific coast, where thousands of them in 
various designs add to the beauty of the suburban dis- 
tricts and the residence sections of the cities. 














MODEL BUNGALOW EXHIBITED BY SHINGLE BRANCH 
OF THE WEST COAST LUMBER MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


SOUTHERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENT. 


The weekly report of order files compiled by 
Southern Pine Association from reports received /: 
157 mills for the week ended 
Friday, November 19, indicates 
a still further decrease in stock 
and steadily improving condi- 
tions in the southern pine trade 
generally. The report shows or- 
ders on hand for 23,724 ears, or 
469,735,200 feet, orders received 
during the week 5 ,803 cars, or 114,- 
899,400 feet, making a total of 
29 B27 cars, or 584,634,600 feet. 
Shipments during the week 
amounted to a total of 5,599 ears, 
or 110,860,200 feet, leaving a 
balance of orders on hand of 23,- 
928 cars, or 473,774,400 feet. For 
the week shipments exceeded 
production 18,844,700 feet, or 
20.48 percent, while orders ex- 
ceeded production for the week 
22,883,900 feet, or 24.87 percent. 
For the week orders exceeded 
shipments 4,039,200 feet, or 3.64 
percent, while an increase in or- 
ders compared with last report 
is shown of 4,039,200 feet, or 86 
percent. The report shows that 
average orders per mill for the 
week were 731,843 feet; average 
shipments per mill for the week 
706,116 feet, and average pro- 
duction per mill for the week 
586,086 feet. With a carload 
basis of 19,800 feet, which was 
the average size car shipped in 
September, the 157 mills report- 
ing for the week ended Friday, 
November 19, show a balance of 
unfilled orders on hand of 23,928 
cars. The mills reporting to the 
Southern Pine Association for the six weeks ended with 
Friday, November 19, showed a total shipment of 32,815 
ears, or 649,737,000 feet. 
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ReporTING from Mukden, Manchuria, United States 
Consul General P. S. Heintzleman says that the Kirin 
Match Company, which is a Japanese firm, will establish 
a branch factory at Changchun. Another match factory 
already exists at this place. 





STATISTICAL REPORT OF SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION. 


STOCKS ON HAND Saree A 
TOCKS 
163 SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS. 


1915—OCTOBER CUT AND SHIPMENTS, AND 
ON HAND NOVEMBER 1, 1915. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SAME SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS—1915 AND 1914 


(152 MILLS.) 











No. of 
Mills 


On Hand 
October } 


October 
Cut. 


October Stocks on Hand 


Stocks October | 


October Cut October Shipments Stocks November | 





Shipments November | 1915 


1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 








ee 54 412,223,318 
30 215,285,354 
Arkansas 18 196,569,796" 
Mississippi 37 165,692,527 
15 57,735,642 

3 28,048,151 

4 22,577,270 

1 10,717,253 

1,163,600 


152,878,939 
82,528,585 
51,210,971 
78,205,411 
27,178,747 





10,101,806 
1,857,924 
1,216,146 


412,223,318 
212,526,517 


423,456,247 


152,878,939] 146,991,522) 177,741,981 
244,419,962 


131,243,154 
81,490,585} 66,062,434) 87,072,429 


63,767,691 


387,360,276 
206,944,673 


439,204,615 


8,792,261 | 


177,741,981 
87,964,429 
66,067,156 
88,178,815 
27,681,266 
10,687,325 

9,501,836 | 
3,317,342! 
1,512,496 


387,360,276 
209,849,510 
181,713,611 
155,719,123 
57,233,123 
26,153,087 
23,177,240 
9,257,835 
867,250 





1,110,012,911 413,970,790 











Totals...__.| | 








472,652,646 


1,051,331,055 





OCTOBER SHIPMENTS WERE 
OCTOBER DEMAND WAS 
STOCKS ON HAND DECREASED 


114.18% OF PRODUCTION 
135.40% OF PRODUCTION 


Mississippi .....- 
labama_-. - 


O<lahoma.. 
Ee 
Total 


Less 11 Mills, no! 
report 1914. 


196,569,796 
156,462,554 
53,319,041 
28,048,151 
22,577,270 
10.717.253} 
1,163 600| 


176,323,271 
150,239,437 
48,956,501 
33,376,523 
22,243,477 
°9,511,697 
804,272 





51,210,971 
73,395,259 
23,679,193 


1,216,146 


49,203,818 
72,480,645 
18,829,067 
8,778,074 
7,906,1 
2,077,229 
926,583 


66,067,156 
83,310,343 
24,148,046 
10,687,325 
9,501,836 
3,317,342 
1,512,496 


41,696,248 


16,785,263 
6,221,703 
6,923,773 
1,616,855 

“763,911 


60,563,429" 


181,713,611 





1,093,607,500) 1,109,331,387 





16,405,411 | 


404,623,084 | 373,255,506 | 463,358,954 | 329,582,027 


9,347,706 


9,293,692 


1,034,871,630 
16,459,425 


1,153,004,866 





mc 110,012,911 | 





413,970,790 








472,652,646 








1,051,331,055 














NOTE— 


*Agrees with totals of first Statement. 





OCTOBER |, 1915—STOCKS ON HAND DECREASED FROM SAME DATE 1914.._...........- 15,723,887 Feet or 1.42% 
NOVEMBER 1, 1915—STOCKS ON HAND DECREASED FROM SAME DATE 1914 
OCTOBER, 1915—CUT M 


1914 


- 118,133,236 Feet or 10.2546 
. 31,367,578 Feet or 8.40% 


5.29% = 58,681,856 FEET 





CUT AND SHIPMENTS, 1915 AND 1914, BY MONTHS. 


_ SAME MILLS. 





ORE THAN OCTOBER 
OCTOBER, 1915—SHIPMENTS EXCEEDED OCTOBER, | 
NOVEMBER 1, 1915—STOCKS ON HAND DECREASED SINCE JANUARY 1, 1915 
NOVEMBER 1, 1914--STOCKS ON HAND INCREASED SINCE JANUARY 1, 1914 


1914 





Cut 


Shipments 


Cut 


Shipments 





September 
October 











329,531,250 
337,048,458 
402,062,037 
394,201,250 
387,324,415 
387,820,662 
391,129,235| 
373,108,672! 
409,715,161 
404,623,084] 


334,303,374 
309,733,198 
380,750,097 
386,307,306 
398,646,969 
386,146,003 
431,512,118 
404,623,291 
444,265,725 
463,358,954 


377,788,341 

367,173,706 
404,344,042 
420,326,087 
407,291,556 
398,806,649 
406,014,808 
403,261,054 
401,846,803 
373,255,506 


399,865,640 
354,186,082 
380,201,305 
402,592,516 
409,835,057 
410,104,064 
437,399,462 
392,942,105 
358,424,895 
329,582,027 





Totals 10 Months. | 152 





| 3,816564.204 3,939,647,035 








3,960, 108,592 





3,875, 133,153 





TEN MONTHS OF 1915 SHIPMENTS WERE 
TEN MONTHS OF 1914 SHIPMENTS WERE 


103.23% 
97.85% 


OF PRGDUCTION 
OF PRODUCTION 


~ 133,776,927 Feet or 40.59% 
.- 123,082,811 Feet or 10.63°%, 
84,975,439 Feet or 7.95% 


EXPORTS OF LUMBER AND TIMBER THROUGH SOUTHERN PORTS. 


beceianec 3rd TO NOVEMBER 6, 1915. 





OTHER KINDS 








Feet 





Pensacola. __ 


Tamp 
St. Andrews Bay 
Port Arthur E 


Jacksonville. aes te 


Fernandina 


Totals 


Previously reported, Quar- 


ter from June 6 to 
tember 4, 1915 


11,618,000 
13,104,798 


91,000 
697,518 





123,662,783 





59,238,978" 


13,224,962 78,212,436 


43,523,244 206,904,835 
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FARM WOMEN SHOULD ORGANIZE FOR IM 


Farmers’ institutes as now organized and conducted have the 
assistance and cooperation of the State universities in such ways as 
to make them extensions of these educational institutions, and while 
institute programs are framed to deal primarily with problems of 
the farmer, some consideration is given also the domestic science, 
the problems of the farm housewife. Commonly institute programs 
are divided and certain days or sessions set apart for the men and 
others for the women. Unquestionably much benefit results from 
these institutes, but they come only once a year, only a few of the 
farm women of each community attend them at all and many who 
attend are present at only a few of the sessions. Moreover, the sub- 
jects dealt with are treated from a somewhat more “detached” view- 
point than is desirable for some problems that arise in the lives of 
farm women. What is needed is a local organization in each farm 
community that shall include in its membership all the farm women 
and that shall direct its energies into channels more intimately con- 
nected with the everyday lives of its members. 

All farm women need the stimulus of such organizations to lift 
them out of the isolation and monotonous routine of farm life, espe- 
cially in the winter season. Some of them realize this fact, and would 
welcome the advent of an organization of the sort suggested; many 
of these even would be skeptical’ as to its success and but few likely 
could be found who would undertake to take the lead in forming 
such organizations. Yet the need is so positive that somebody should 
set about meeting it. From the very necessities of the case the men 
may have to be interested in some localities, as they command the 
means of transportation. Yet the writer knows of at least one club 
that has been in existence for thirteen years and whose membership 
is wholly made up of farm women. Its membership is limited to 
thirty and it always has a waiting list. These women manage to 
get to the meetings, which are held at members’ houses, every fort- 
night, and the attendance always is large. In fact some women who 
became members years ago when they were living on farms have 
retained their membership and attend all the meetings though they 
since have removed, to town and so have lost their first incentive to 
interest in the club. 

What is proposed in this article is that the organization shall 
become a medium for the exchange of experiences regarding house- 
hold architecture and domestic science. In fact if the name were 
not too high sounding the club might be called the Community Club 
of Domestic Science and Household Art. Its programs might consist 
of discussions of kitchen arrangement, household water supply, refrig- 
erating methods, bathrooms, closets, sleeping porches, ventilation, 
etc. Most of these subjects should be introduced with papers pre- 
pared by members, and followed by general discussions. Then, as 
the meetings are to be held at the homes of members, it would be 
appropriate to inspect the household facilities of the homes in which 
they are held; especially if they are provided with the modern facilities 
under discussion. ; 

Somehow the tendency especially on the farm appears to be to 
place production above every other operation, and to assume that the 
facilities and equipment for production should be constantly improved 
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ROVEMENT OF HOMES. 
while little consideration is given to the facilities of disposition or 
distribution. For example, it is easy to convince the farmer that he 
should buy an engine to save the labor of pumping water for his live 
stock, because his live stock grows into money; but the same farmer 
can not always see the advantage of engine power to pump water for 
household use. He can see the utility of a side delivery hay rake and 
a hay loader for making hay because they enable him to expedite 
haymaking and reduce the cost per ton for production; but he can 
not see the utility and economy of expediting the work of housewives 
by means of engine operated separators, churns and washing machines, 
because the returns in cash from churning and washing are so indirect 
as not to be apparent. . 

Farmers are learning from one another all the time; and, being 
in command of the finances of the farm establishment, they are able 
to introduce improvements in their methods whenever they deem 
them necessary. Farmers’ wives, on ‘the contrary, are in a large 
measure by distance or duties isolated from their sisters of the rural 
districts, and they have not therefore acquired the habit of consulting 
one another about household equipment and home facilities. Of 
course they exchange recipes and patterns and sometimes express 
wishes for better equipment and methods for doing their work; but 
they lack real cooperation to give to these discussions the practical 
turn that would result in putting into the homes of them all the fa- 
cilities they long for. Such organizations as are here suggested will 
exert an influence that will reach down to the bottommost pennies 
in their husbands’ pockets. 

Marriage at its best is a copartnership, in which the interests of 
the partners are equal and the responsibilities mutual, and this is espe- 
cially true of married life on the farm. The one chief drag on farm 
life today is and for at least a generation has been the drudgery of 
farm housekeeping. One hears of it on every hand. Farm mothers 
on that account warn their daughters against marrying farmer boys 
and young women reared on farms, having removed to cities, condole 
with those who still live on the farms, or who, living in cities, con- 
template a pilgrimage “back to the soil.” These young women leave 
their farm homes to endure drudgery almost as bad in city offices, 
and are content to marry common clerks and live on meager salaries 
because they can even then have in city flats many of the household 
conveniences denied to wives by farmers who have money enough to 
buy and sell the city clerks by the regiment. 

The situation in the average farm home, owing to the lack of 
household conveniences, is a matter of community concern, for it is 
a potent cause for the dissatisfaction with farm life and the conse- 
quent migration of young people to the cities. To improve condi- 
tions by organizing is necessary, and in many communities the initia- 
tive toward organization must come from without, from the women 
of the nearby cities and villages—from the wives of the retail lumber- 
men, for example, instigated if need be by the retail lumbermen them- 
selves. Surely here is a splendid opportunity for increasing the social 
intercourse between town and country people that shall break down 
the barriers separating the one from the other, and tending to give 
to each what it has that. the other lacks. 








THE Hancock (N. Y.) Business Men’s Association each resident and property owner individually. A new public conveniences. Winters must adjust itself as time 







some time ago changed its name to the Hancock Booster 
Club. The reason for changing the name is that the be- 
lief had gained credence in Hancock that the club was 
simply a class organization conducted for the benefit of 
the business and professional men only. To prove to all 
that this idea was erroneous it was decided to change 
the name and give everybody an opportunity to join the 
club. The dues also were reduced to $2 per year. 
* * * 


WINTERS, Cal., is taking steps to secure a new city hall 
that shall be a credit to the community. As a prelimi- 
nary to the voting of the bonds—rather, as a means of 
discovering the trend of public sentiment on the subject— 
the Winters Express published the views of leading citi- 
zens. The sentiments expressed by these men surely 
‘dicate a regard for the public welfare and a spirit of 
}rogress that must put Winters in the front rank of 
California communities. Many of the opinions expressed 

ad arguments advanced by these citizens are deserving 
°t quotation in full if space would permit. One man 
aid: ‘Good clothes do not make the man, true enough, 
but just the same the man who would get into a dress 
yarade in jumpers and overalls would never win a prize. 
Winters is always on dress parade. Strangers pass 
‘hrough our gates daily and the principal impression 
‘ney get of our city is the one taken through the eyes. 
“retty cities are always talked about and their beauty is 
‘n asset. Winters can profit in just this same manner. 
“he new high school and the classic bank building are 
‘iarks to draw to. Our civic center needs toning up; 


‘ is in the defunct class. Let’s give our assistance and - 


Suild a eivie center to which we as well as our neighbors 
can point with pride.’’ Another business man said: ‘‘I 
‘avor public improvements. Whatever is an improve- 
ment to a town in a public way is an improvement to 


city hall built properly, which seems to be the idea at 
present, will enhance the value of every piece of prop- 
erty in town.’’ Still another said: ‘‘I expect to make 
Winters my home. I have traveled somewhat and from 
what I have seen Winters looks good to me, and I do 
not want my- home town to fall behind other towns in 





PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 


The first step at a meeting for forming a women’s 
organization is the adoption of a constitution and 
bylaws, and if these are in hand at the time of call- 
ing the meeting considerable delay In organizing 
may be avoided. In general all such organizations 
will be conducted along the same lines and only 
minor changes will be necessary in the constitution 
and bylaws to make them acceptable to all. 

For the benefit of those who desire its help the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will undertake to pro- 
vide a model constitution and bylaws as guides in 
forming the women’s “Community Clubs of Do- 
mestic Science and Household Art.” 

In addition the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
supply retail lumbermen and others who interest 
themselves in the subject newspaper articles for 
use In their local papers in arousing the community 
to the need of the clubs proposed. These articles 
will be prepared with great care and will be of a 
character to appeal to farm women especially and 
will suggest In an interesting manner the lines along 
which the clubs should work as well as the benefits 
that will accrue to the community in which they 
are formed. 











goes on and improve where improvements are necessary. 
A new city hall is needed, as no one questions. The 
only thing is the cost and as it works out the cost is 
not going to be a burden to anyone. I say we fellows 
who expect to make Winters our home should stand for 
the town’s good always.’’ 


Citizens of Galena, Kan., have held socials to raise 
funds for purchasing playground apparatus for one of 
the city’s schools. The growth of sentiment in favor of 
playgrounds and recreation centers in rural communities 
is nothing short of remarkable. Even the smallest com- 
munities are showing increased interest in the matter, 
and the best thinkers on the subject of community build- 
ing declare that providing playgrounds and other means 
of recreation is one of the most vital steps in keeping 
the rural boys and girls in the country and on the 


farms. 
e e & 


Reports from many States indicate that the county 
and community exhibits at the agricultural fairs have 
excited a great deal.of interest, and the attention given 
them shows that if the proper steps are taken in a com- 
munity the stimulus of rivalry and competition may be 
profitably utilized to promote improvement in all lines of 
industry, but especially in farming and stock raising 
methods. Notwithstanding the fact that these exhibits 
were in all cases made by farmers, the business men gave 
their support in a financial way when money was needed 
to insure the transporting and installing of exhibits, and 
they contributed toward the prizes for local exhibits 
which ultimately were to be displayed at the county and 
State fairs. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Intemperance and Prosperity Do Not Harmonize—Bookkeeping Methods May Make or Spoil a Yard Trade—Influence 
of Building and Loan Associations in the Oil Belt of Ohio. 


DEGENERACY IN MEN AND BUSINESS. 


In Lima, Ohio, we wavered up to the Lima House in 
an aged and ailing jitney bus that years previously had 
started its proud career as a taxi cab. It could be 
smelled further than a brick cheese sandwich, and soon 
after embarking a part of the back seat fell out, so 
we had to sit in the toolbox underneath. The engine 
alternately snorted like a freight engine when the 
drivers slip and sank to an asthmatic whisper; so we 
were jerked against the back of the seat by a terrify- 
ing burst of speed and were then as suddenly bent over 
forward as the craft lost momentum. The monkey- 
wrench and oil can that I sat on became bent and 
dented as we hit the tracks and bumped the bumps of 
the pavement; and a large and unsympathetic gallery 
saw us disembark, pale and seasick, after we had 
wobbled into port. And still that aged taxi had shreds 
of gentility and pretension clinging to it in spite of 
its dingy paint and busted upholstery and wheezy 
engine. 

i’ve seen men and lumber yards like that. One 
afternoon in a Nebraska town I was introduced to a 
State senator and one of his political henchmen. The 
senator was weazened and cadaverous, but he was a 
Phebus Apollo compared to his companion, a loose 
jointed person whose legs seemed not agreed on the 
direction they wished to take. He was beery eyed and 
loose mouthed and smelled of whisky. His collar was 
soiled, his tie was under his ear, and his voice bubbled 
and swished like a pot of stirred cracklings. And yet 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in all its robes, 
had nothing on him for dignity. He explained with 
many wide gestures and much rambling language about 
his own and the senator’s greatness until he happened 
to see the senator disappearing through a swinging 
door. Then he left me with suddenness and a moment 
later lurched through the door after his friend. 

I’ve no doubt but that this man had a good many 
friends who still had confidence in him because of what 
he had evidently been before booze began foreclosing 
on him. A man or a business can lose a lot of friends 
by a single slip, but it is rather amazing to see how 
many will cling after a long slide down hill has been 
made. A lumber yard can begin going to pieces both 
in its physical equipment and its morale; its sheds and 
fences may begin falling down and its business methods 
become so shaky that a good deal of custom will quit 
in disgust. And still some of the old customers will 
hang on through it all and make it possible for the 
concern to struggle along with its nose just above 
water. It doesn’t break down completely, so, like the 
old ruin in which we rode to the hotel, it keeps picking 
up a few odd quarters. 

A business that has gone to wreck presents a heart 
breaking problem to the man charged with the duty 
of reviving it. But the fact that a few people stick 
and stick until the yard sinks completely indicates one 
of the things about a business that the wise manager 
counts on and cherishes. This constant trade is what 
gives the good yard stability just the same as it pro- 
longs the dying agonies of the bad yard. It is some- 
thing on which a man can lean. H. S. Moulton, one 
of the Lima dealers and a man who brought a poor 
yard up through a good many rough experiences until 
it is one of the strong and certain institutions of the 
city, spoke of this constancy and dependability as a 
business asset worth more than actual money in the 
bank, 

Making Haste Slowly. 


“*It’s often a bad thing for a young man to be too 
successful at the start,’’ he said. ‘‘I know a young 
fellow who cleaned up something like $30,000 in two or 
three years in oil. This gave him wrong notions of life 
and business. He had the actual cash, but he didn’t 
have anything else, and now he doesn’t have the cash. 
It’s worth a good deal more to a man to have an estab- 
lished business that will yield him a fairly satisfactory 
return in money every year than it is to have a big 
sum of money and nothing for it or for himself to do. 
Cash is a poor thing to lean on, but a business that is 
established in a community and that has been built up 
through fair dealing and good service is a good thing 
to lean on.’’ 

This is another way of putting the old truth about 
honesty being the best policy. Possibly all dishonesty 
is due to short-sightedness. Certainly nobody would 
deliberately hurt his business, and when he is crooked 
he doesn’t advertise the fact. He trusts to luck or 
cleverness to keep it from being found out. But it is 
well for a man to remember that a deal that he makes 
now is not done when it seems to be done; it may come 
back to boost or to destroy his business, depending on 
the kind of deal it was, some time in the future. The 
people in the old story who killed the goose that laid 
the golden eggs didn’t make a bigger mistake than the 
man who gives his business the wrong kind of reputa- 
tion in order to get some money in hand at present. If 
treated well a business will continue to lay golden 
eggs. If killed by dishonesty it will be gone and no 
gold will be found in its remains. This is old stuff, we 
know; but it’s good stuff to talk about every once in 
awhile. Taken as a whole, little of the old boom ele- 
ment is left in the retailing of lumber. Chances for 








getting in, making a killing and jumping out are few. 
A lumber business has to be built slowly and with the 
expectation that part of the return in profit will come 
along in the future. If that is the case only short- 
sighted men, not to call them an uglier word, will sell 
their future for the pitiably small return that pin- 
headed crookedness will bring in at the present. 


KEEPING TAB ON CHARGE ACCOUNTS. 


Last week H. G. Obenauer told about some of the 
wastes he was able to cut out in his yard in Adrian, 
Mich. Another waste that amounts to more than can 
be figured is that which has to do with slack bookkeep- 
ing. It would seem that a man would take care, after 
making a sale, after he’d gone to the expense of carry- 
ing the stock, had advertised it, interested the cus- 
tomer and arranged the delivery, to make sure that 
he’d have at least a record of the sale. I wish I had 
a salary as big as the value of uncharged items. I 
guess I’d be paying an income tax that would stagger 
our good friend Uncle Sam. People don’t think they 
miss charging items. Oftentimes the worst sinners 
can’t be convinced of their own shortcomings. Mr. 
Moulton, before mentioned, kept tab for two months 
and found that the uncharged items would pay his 
office help. He, too, thought nothing had gotten past 
his system. This caused him to look around for a new 
and simplified and accurate system of handling the 
clerical part of his work, and after picking out sev- 
eral desirable features from the systems in use in a 
number of offices he put together a system that gives 
him satisfaction. I’ll try to describe it. 

First of all is the ticket machine that is used in 
practically every office. Every order is made out on 
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“The Supreme Court had nothing on him for dignity.” 


this machine, and every ticket bears a serial number. 
Every day the day’s sales are posted in a loose-leaf 
ledger with a special kind of leaf. This leaf is folded 
back on itself at the outer edge, which is perforated. 
The part that fastens in the binder has no printing on 
it, but the part to be torn off has the regular state- 
ment head of the yard printed on it. A carbon is 
slipped between the sheets, the customer’s name is en- 
tered, and the items are transferred from the order 
slips. A daily balance is struck to be sure there are no 
errors. Then at the end of the month the ledger is 
posted by taking off the totals of each customer’s bills 
for the month and a monthly balance is struck. After 
the striking of this balance the perforated sheets are 
torn off and sent to the customers. The office has an 
itemized record of everything sent out and a sum- 
marized account made up of the monthly totals. In 
addition to this is a journal in which is kept an account 
with customers which in adjoining columns is divided 
between the yard and the mill. There are an account 
with the office, one with the stable, Mr. Moulton’s pri- 
vate account and a number of others that I don’t recall 
just now. At the end of the month after the columns 
are footed up Mr. Moulton takes them off and enters 
them in a little ledger that he keeps himself. This, 
then, is filled with tabulated information by months, 
which allows of immediate comparison. The journal 
serves as a cross check on the ledger, and the whole 
goes back to the order slips which contain all the sales 
made. Estimates are made by figuring costs and adding 
operating and net profit percents. The tickets are 
footed and the totals added on the adding machine, and 
those tickets for material that is part of a big bill sold 
for a certain sum have their prices estimated and en- 
tered by the bookkeeper. So the totals of the tickets 
must check with the daily balance, and there is little 
chance for a mistake or an omission. 

Mr. Moulton told of settling with a man for a job 
that had amounted to about $4,000. The man came 
down to the office and the two had final settlement 





without making the mark of a pen. All the informa. 
tion was right there on the books, and nothing needed 
to be added to the regular entries. 


Simplifying Bookkeeping. 


‘*As a business becomes larger or more complex,’’ 
Mr. Moulton remarked, ‘‘the bookkeeping system has 
to be extended. This means either a simplified system 
or else more bookkeepers. So far I’ve tried simplify- 
ing, and I believe I have a system that covers the 
ground and at the same time takes about the minimum 
of work and of book space. This means that the book- 
keeper must be able to use the typewriter, but any- 
body can do that. Everybody around this office uses it. 
My regular bookkeeper is sick just now and the col- 
lector and I have been keeping the accounts. At the 
end of last month we struck a balance on the last day 
of the month after we had posted that day’s sales, and 
we got all the statements out the next day. After the 
balance was struck all we had to do was to tear them 
out and mail them.’’ 

Every once in a while I come into an office and find 
the boss gcing around in circles. All I can see is a haze 
of flying arms and legs and a scrambled mass of hag- 
ridden features dodging with lightning speed from one 
account book to another. Then I know the bookkeeper 
is sick or has eloped or is in jail and the boss is trying 
to post the books. If I de manage to get him coaxed 
away he wears an absentminded and distracted look 
like a pup whose tail is being adorned with a bunch 
of firecrackers. This man is wondering what in hek 
he is supposed to do to the tormented books next. If 
his balance comes right he falls back limply in his 
chair, snickers hysterically and kisses the scandalized 
yard foreman who happens to come in just then. Then 
every once in a while some bookkeeper ’lopes off with 
the bank roll; and he can do it, because the boss finds 
the bookkeeping system so much like finding his way 
around the streets of Boston that the crooked scribe 
has been able to get away with about all the company 
owns before anybody else could make out enough of the 
figures to guess at what was happening. This leads me 
to believe that a system that can be worked by the 
manager and the collector without getting heated up 
and without losing time must be a system that gets 
results with the minimum of red tape. It wouldn’t be 
in favor with the old-fashioned bookkeeper who liked to 
surround his office with a cloud of mystery and to feel 
that without him the accounts were so much cipher. 


Inadequate Posting and Its Reverse. 


‘*T know another business concern in a different line 
that is failing to come out even,’’ Mr. Moulton said. 
‘‘This is a big company that does an enormous retail 
business, and it would seem that if it can’t be making 
a profit nobody can. I’m satisfied that most of its 
profit is leaking out through failure to make the 
charges on the books. It uses the old single-entry sys- 
tem, and with so many men making sales and so good a 
chance to slip up on recording the charges it is easy 
for some entries to get away. The manager doesn’t 
think this is true, but I’ve made it a point to ask the 
contractors who come in here if this company has ever 
failed to charge them with something they’ve bought, 
and every one of them has said yes. Sometimes the 
company charges them too much, but in that case they 
can make a kick, go over the items with the manager 
and get the overcharge taken off. In case of an under- 
charge they don’t go to that trouble. So of course it 
works just like mistakes in making estimates—the high 
bills are caught and the low ones cause the loss. I feel 
pretty well satisfied that if this manager would put in 
a system which would insure that all the charges were 
made on the books and that mistakes were guarded 
against by a simple daily balance he would find his 
business yielding a profit instead of a loss. 

‘«We have found it necessary to keep a separate ac- 
count of the mill and of the yard. It is too easy for 
a small mill like ours to be taken for granted and run 
as an insignificant sideline. We’ve found that a mill 
run in this way will soon get out of bounds. If the 
manager doesn’t know exactly how much it is costing 
to operate the mill he is tempted to add to it until the 
cost gets to be prohibitive and absorbs most or all the 
profits of the yard. The office runs an account with the 
yard and with the mill just as though they were sepa- 
rate corporations or customers. Every stick of lumber 
used in the mill is credited to the yard, and each has to 
carry its share of office expense and other overhead 
that-has to be divided between them. 

‘*A great many sales have been made in Lima on 
too narrow a margin of profit. There are several 
reasons for this, but one of them is the disorganized 
state of the wholesale market. As long as the whole- 
sale market is steady and dependable the retailers 
don’t center their attention on that end of the business 
so closely, and they don’t try to get business by price 
cutting. Sometimes they do, but usually they do not. 
Everybody has to pay practically the same for stock, 
so the fight for business is made on service, just as it 
should be. But presently the wholesale market gets 
to going up and down and a dealer gets a great bargain 
on a shipment of stock. He is tempted to increase his 
trade by selling at a very attractive price. His com- 
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petitor can’t let that get past him, so he too puts the 
price down. Then as the market fluctuates the atten- 
tion of dealers gets more and more centered on price, 
and the low mark of the wholesalers usually sets the 
retail price. This is not the only reason for narrow 
margins, but it is one. I would say at a guess that a 
large part of the business done in Lima during the 
last year has carried not more than 10 percent gross 
profit. We know pretty well what it costs us to do 
business, and we divide the overhead between the yard 
and the mill; but 10 percent won’t pay the handling 
cost for us. So I judge that quite a bit of the business 
has been done without bringing in any profit and the 
chances are that there has been at least some loss.’’ 


IN A FORMER OIL CENTER. 


Lima is another stronghold of the building and loan 
societies. The city claims the strongest two in the 
State. W. F. Dobbins, manager of the Sterling Lumber 
& Supply Company, said he felt safe in estimating that 
90 percent of the dwelling houses built in Lima were 
put up with building and loan money. While we were 
in the city the Ohio Building Association League held 
a convention there, which is fitting and proper. As I 
understand it, a recent State law has compelled these 
societies to increase their reserve. To do this their 
managers were obliged to turn the money paid into the 
treasury over to the reserve, and this left nothing to 
be loaned on new ventures. Before the rumpus broke 
out across the water it was easy for the associations to 
get money. It came in for shares or could be borrowed 
to tide over pinches. But the war happened along and 
scared a large proportion of the lucky minority that 
had some loose and unemployed shekels, and then began 
lean and unprofitable days for the building and loan 
engineers. In a town where 90 percent of building is 
financed by these agencies any mishap falling upon 
them would disorganize the gentle sport of putting up 
houses. So Lima has had anything but a building boom 
during the summer. But the fact that money is be- 
coming more plentiful in these treasuries that formerly 
resembled Mother Hubbard’s victual depository in- 
dicates that building will take on a new spurt. Several 
dealers said they expected building to continue later 
into the winter than usual, and unless some unguessed 
calamity befalls it the building season of 1916 should 
be larger and juicier than this. 

My first knowledge of Lima came a good many years 
ago when as a small boy I rode into the city on a train 
from the South and saw my first oil wells. Derricks 
stuck up by scores on every side and a thick, guggy 
odor of crude oil hung over the countryside like an 
evil spirit. The palmy days of the oil industry have 
passed and few or no new wells are put down; but 
the old wells are still pumped, and there are a couple 
of oil refineries that do a large business. A few nights 
ago I struggled awake with the dim feeling that I had 
shaken off this mortal coil and was paying the penalty 
for my sins; but when I got a little wider awake I 
found that an ill wind had wafted a thick, dark-brown 
smell like unto Standard Oil through my window. A 
walk into the outskirts of the town discovered a well 
functioning with some noise of pumping rods and much 
ill odor. When the price of crude oil goes up a little 
some of the old wells are shot to start the flow and are 
pumped. When the price goes down to the point where 
pumping doesn’t pay the machinery gets a rest. I 
understand that a notable bit of the wealth of Lima 
flowed out of the ground. Many of the local oil 
operators went from here to the fields of the South- 
west. Beaumont, Tex., in the early days of the oil 
rush there, saw sudden wealth and sudden poverty 
like that attending the Californian or Alaskan gold 
fiells. If Mr. Moulton wanted a modern instance to 
point his moral that an established and dependable 
business is better than cash in hand it could be found 
in the foolish doings of those men who suddenly be- 
came rich through a lucky strike in oil. Monte Carlo, 

Suppose, never saw a wilder gambling madness. 
Wealth that came without earning was thrown away 
without care. Coal Oil Johnny was typical of the bad 
side of the business. However, I think this phase 
never was prominent at Lima. 


Industry and Frivolity. 


Lima’s wealth depends on a number of things. Like 
so many other towns in this corner of the world, it 
engages in the making of gas wagons, though the Lima 
product is not the joy car nor the jitney bus. It is 
the joy car’s working relative, that broad-beamed 
Dutch cousin, the motor truck. There are a couple of 
concerns making these useful wagons, and just about 
the time we arrived in town the Garford people shipped 
fifty-three carloads east for export. These are for 
. of the fighting countries, but I didn’t learn 

yhich, 

Lima seems very much like a city. Out on Market 
Street there are some houses that would do credit to a 
place ten times its size, and when the electroliers are 
all going the White Way is brilliant and attractive. 
This afternoon while writing this article I have been 
sitting by the window of a room in the Lima House 
and looking oceasionally out into the plaza. This plaza 
is to be seen in many Ohio cities and is formed by 
cutting a generous corner off of each of four squares 
that are divided by intersecting streets. All after- 
noon this plaza has been filled by a stream of auto- 
mobiles and heavy trucks, while the parking places 


have been erowded. And a night or two ago in the 


attractive and rather elegant dining room of this hotel 
saw the usual group of society show-offs that afflict 
city arriving at a state of wealth and position, 
and for which the place is in no way to blame. They 


Seemed very young; in fact, the girls looked like high 
School girls, 
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every 


The men—callow looking they were— 

















“If his balance comes right.” 


wore swallow-tail clothes and the girls sported decol- 
lete. They began with cocktails and talked loudly 
and laughed much and rather evidently were trying to 
judge of the impression they made on the rest of the 
diners. A trifling incident, to be sure, but not pleas- 
ant. One doesn’t object to the clothes. I haven’t worn 
a dress suit since my college glee club days, but they 
are all right in their place. But one does object to 
having a rather pitiable imitation of the naughty met- 
ropolitan rich forced on to his attention in a quiet and 
comfortable dining room for the sole and apparent ob- 
ject of impressing him with the fact that here he is 
privileged for once to see a little bit of the real thing. 
This is one of the penalties a city has to pay for 
growth and riches. Perhaps one that it finds very 
easy to bear; I don’t know how it feels about it. 

The stores have been having a ‘‘Dress Up Week’’ 
while we have been here and the store windows are at- 
tractive. I overheard one well gowned woman tell 
another that she had never before seen so many nice 
things on sale as the stores had gotten together for 
this opening. This indicates that the local merchants 
have detected good times with consequent liberal buy- 
ing ahead. Everybody hopes this is so, for it makes 
merchants and customers all feel good. A little fellow 
who runs the elevator in this hotel, a very intelligent 
and attractive little chap, confided to us that he some- 
times got tired of running the car up and down but 
that it was best when there were lots of people in the 
hotel. When he had to sit around and wait for the 
bell he got tired and wanted to go home. That’s the 
way with store keepers as well as young elevator 
engineers. When there is much doing they feel good. 
I think this sometimes explains the foolish things even 
the best of retailers do. They get lonesome and want 
to feel that something is going on. They want to see 
people in the store and buying things even if the 
profit doesn’t amount to much, and the first thing they 
know they have been working on the prices with their 
little old knife. 


Lima’s Commercial Activities. 


W. F. Dobbins, who was mentioned before, told me 
that Lima is a yellow pine town. Mr. Dobbins has 
had some experiences in going through changes in 
kinds of stock. 

‘‘When I began selling lumber,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ we 
sold nothing but norway pine. Then we found it neces- 
sary to change over to hemlock, and you never saw 
such a time as we had. It seemed as though the 
people never would get used to hemlock, but finally 
they did, and the next thing we knew the price had 
gotten so high we couldn’t handle hemlock any more. 
Of course this is due to the difference in freight rate. 
This difference in price made our customers change 
over, but they didn’t want to do it; and if we could 
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get the hemlock I believe nearly every one would 
change back. Maybe the young fellows wouldn’t who 
have always been used to the southern pine. This is 
a good enough wood, but the old people don’t seem to 
like it. It’s just a matter of having gotten used to 
something else and to thinking that it is the only fine 
wood. Maybe if they could see a lot of hemlock now 
they’d find they hadn’t remembered it just right. It 
isn’t the difference in the wood; it’s the difference in 
the state of mind about it.’’ 

Mr. Dobbins told me that the truck factories are not 
the only concerns to get war orders. A locomotive 
works in town is making something or other for the 
fighting countries. These factories, automobile and 
locomotive, are working steadily night and day, and 
this-means a good deal of money on pay day. The 
payroll is the thing that makes the greatest and most 
immediate appeal, I suppose, but the fact is not to be 
overlooked that every factory, no matter how widely 
its stock is owned nor how little of its raw material is 
bought locally, is a source of income aside from the 
money paid out to the workmen. Every such factory 
buys some stuff of local material men and in nearly 
every case the amount is much larger than the outsider 
would suppose. Physical property of much value is 
collected and this always means extra labor and extra 
material for installation and upkeep. It would be 
pretty hard to make a list offhand of all the varied 
sources of the city’s income that have their taproots 
in these manufacturing plants. 

‘‘This yard doesn’t get a great deal of country 
trade,’’ Mr. Dobbins remarked. ‘‘ Farm horses are get- 
ting pretty well broken to automobiles, but not many 
of them like the sight of street cars or railroad trains. 
We’re located right: beside both of these things. In 
addition we’re fairly near the center of the city and 
on several sides of us farmers would have to drive 
past other yards to get here. Sometimes they’ll do it 
and, of course, we value their trade; but usually a 
farmer doesn’t like to drive farther than necessary, 
and he can’t be blamed for that. 

‘*We have a good lien law in this State and some- 
times it’s necessary to threaten to invoke it. Not 
long ago I tried to settle with a man who owed me 
for a big bill. He put me off with small amounts until 
the time when a lien could be filed had nearly passed. 
He owed about $700 and said he could pay but $100. 
I told him if he couldn’t pay any more that I’d have 
to take what he could give but that he must know 
what would happen if the balance wasn’t paid. He 
asked what that was and I said I intended to file a lien 
before the legal time had expired. He thought a 
minute and gave me a check for the whole amount. 
Too often this is the case; a man has the money, but 
he thinks it is all right to put the lumber dealer off. 

‘*Collections are not so bad as you might think. 
Last summer I thought once I was going to have to 
borrow money to float the new stock I was getting in, 
but instead I began plugging on the collections and in 
a short time I had all the money I needed.’’ 

In the yard of 8S. 8. Coon & Co. I missed the manager 
but talked to Samuel Woodward. Mr. Woodward told 
me a good deal of the stuff set down in this article 
about the city of Lima and its industries. 

‘¢Lima is a good town,’’ he said, ‘‘and it is able 
to stand hard times by reason of its reserves of wealth 
of various kinds. Panics never have affected it during 
the time I can remember the place. We’ve had some 
high water here and we don’t like that. But while it 
isn’t pleasant it never has affected the prosperity of 
the place much. The slack in building we’ve had this 
year is not due to reasonable causes; it is due to the 
fact that a few people got scared without knowing 
what scared them. The people with money in the 
building and loan societies suddenly decided they 
wanted it out. This is what has slowed: our busi- 
ness up.’’ 


A DANGER SIGNAL TO LUMBERMEN. 


The Southern Pine Association, of New Orleans, is 
issuing a series of enclosure cards which it calls ‘‘ Red 
Lights.’? Number 1 of this series points out a serious 
situation and one that should command the attention of 
lumber and shingle manufacturers generally throughout 
the country. It says: ‘‘When the production of nails 
slumps 1,735,636 kegs in 1914 compared with 1912— 
approximately 11 perecent—it should be a danger signal 
to lumbermen. Nails are driven into wood and not into 
substitutes. A slump in nails means a slump in the 
use of lumber. Read this letter from the editor of the 
Iron Age: 

Your favor of July 22 is at hand regarding the production 
of nails. You are correct in your understanding that there 
has been a decided falling off in the production of nails. In 
1912 the production of all kinds of nails in this country 
was 15,638,115 kegs; in 1913 it was 14,401,765 kegs, and in 
1914 it was 13,902,479 kegs. The cause of the falling off 
was the general slackening in building operations through 
the country. 





‘<The answer is: Stimulate the use of lumber. Edu 
cate the public to a full appreciation of the superior 
qualities of lumber as a structural material as com- 
pared to metal, concrete, brick, stone, tile, paper, tin.’ 

With the old reliable wooden shingle coming back 
into its own, experience with competing materials hav- 
ing proved their inferiority, there is hardly a question 
but that the consumption of nails will again begin to 
increase rather than to decrease. 

Truly, however, this letter points out a real danger 
signal to the lumber industry and should induce manu- 
facturers of lumber and ‘shingles to go forward more 
energetically than ever in their efforts to promote the 
greater uses of wood. 
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CITY OF CHICAGO BUYS LONGLEAF PINE. 


Shortleaf and Loblolly Delivered—City Inspectors in Trouble—Better Buying Methods in Prospect— Other Southern 
Pines Should Be Specified Where Amply Sufficient. 


1—SHORING BORED FOR SCREW JACKS. 


The construction of the Wilson Avenue water tunnel under the lake and for 
several miles under land, and of the auxiliary new pumping station, are the first 
large engineering work conducted by the Construction Division of the Department 
of Public Works of the City of Chicago by day labor, although it has used this 
system in several recent minor public works. A number of other cities have used 
this method in various public works for some time and usually with marked efii- 
ciency and economy. It is, for example, well known that the laying of wood pave- 
ment in Minneapolis has for years been conducted in this way and it shows unit 
costs per yard for high grade pavement lower than in almost any other city. 

One of the economies resulting from this direct system is in the purchase of lum- 
ber. In past years the rule has been to depend upon yearly blanket contracts for 
the supply of lumber for all city work. The bidder does not know what quantities of 
each kind of lumber he will be required to furnish during the year and so can not 
protect himself in price by subcontracts. He does not know in what part of the city 
the lumber will be needed and what the average length of haul will be. Naturally, 
these factors must enter into the price bid and naturally also this results in a con- 
siderable part of the requirements being filled from Chicago yards instead of 
on mill order, with the resultant handling cost. Where it is possible to fill on 
mill order, as in large projects like that above referred to, the holder of the lum- 
ber contract gets the resultant saving and not the city. 

In the construction of the Mayfair pumping station at the western end of 
this large bore, about five miles west from the lake shore, a large amount of lumber 
was required for the shoring of the excavation. The problem was a somewhat 
strenuous one, as the foundation for the large pumps is fifty feet below grade, requir- 
ing the excavation of a considerable area to an unusual depth. Immediately contigu- 


- 


3—NOTICE WHITE RING THE EXACT SIZE OF A SILVER QUARTER AND COMPARATIVE SIZ 


OF ANNUAL RINGS. 


ous is an immense waste pile containing thousaiids of 
tons of broken rock, which have been brought out of 
the tunnel excavation. This rock is carried through 
the tunnel upon cars over a small railroad track and 
these are then lifted by elevators in a shaft to 
height of perhaps 150 feet (which is merely approxi. 
mate) and then run out over a horizontal trestle and 
dumped upon the top of this immense waste pile, 
This heavy weight upon the ground immediately adja. 
cent to the proposed excavation creates a lateral re. 
active pressure of the soil, throwing an _ especially 
heavy stress upon the shoring clean to the bottom of 
the excavation. The engineers’ list of material re. 
quired for shoring totals up to 1,101,000 feet, and the 
following list will probably be of interest, having been 
abbreviated by throwing the various lengths together 
in each dimension. Most of this stock is rough, but 
some of it is surfaced upon one, two or four sides for 
special uses. 

Length Length 
Size. feet. Feet. Size. feet. 
1x6 12—18 106,000 x 12—16 
2x4 16 14,000 12 14—16 
2x6 16—20 65,000 x6 14—16 

12—20 46,000 3X 10—22 


— 
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2—A MISCELLANEOUS LOT OF TIMBERS. 


2x10 16—20 35,000 8x10 & 18 
2x12 16—22 41,000 8x12 6 

3x6 12 6,000 8x16 

3x8 12 144,000 10x10 

3x10 12—16 16,000 12x12 


The 2-inch thicknesses in the above list are mostly 
for shoring plank and the 1x6 lumber is for conerete 
forms. There was an additional order of nearly 100; 
000 feet of No. 1 common white pine for special pur 
poses, largely for patterns, but the list above was el 
tirely for No. 1 common yellow pine, longleaf. The 
engineers specified longleaf for this use because long 
leaf was what they thought was necessary tT the 
purpose and also because the day labor ¢ matract 
system is working out so efficiently on the Wilso 
Avenue tunnel job that it will probably be vsed by 
the city on similar work in future, and all tue tim 
bers recovered after having been used in this shoring 
will be hauled to city yards and be available for 
future use during its efficient life. 


What the Contract Called For. 


The specifications for the purchase of this lumbé 
were drawn up in April, including form of contra 
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4—COARSE GRAINED BUT RESINOUS. 


and of bond. The contract was for furnishing of the 
lumber f. o. b. cars at Industrial track in the City of 
Chicago and the contract also contained the following 
specification details: 

Quality. 

All lumber shall be of good quality, live, sound and sawed 
to standard sizes, full length and square corners and straight, 
with such exceptions as are allowed for the various grades, 
and shall be free from defects such as injurious wind shakes 
aud cross grain, unsound and loose knots, knots in groups 
or other defects that will materially impair its strength, and 
must be of grades fully complying with the rules for grading 
such material as are in force at the time of the letting of 
this contract. 

White pine shall be graded as set forth in the rules for the 
grading of pine and hemlock lumber reported by the Bureau 
of Grades and adopted by the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Northwestern Hemlock Association. __ 

Yellow pine shall be graded as set forth in the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association Standard Classification Grading 
-and Dressing Rules for yellow pine lumber. 

Inspection, 


All lumber furnished under this contract shall be subject 
to inspection by the City, and lumber not found to comply 
with these specifications shall be rejected. The City may 
inspect the lumber at the contractor’s mill, or at such place 
where delivery is made, All rejected lumber shall be removed 
at once from the City’s premises by the contractor without 
cost to the City. sus 

Ss. 


The contractor shall, upon delivery of the lumber in ac- 
cordance with the written order of the Commissioner, submit 
a bill in triplicate, showing the kind, size and quality of 
lumber and the number of the requisition under which the 
lumber is ordered. ‘The contractor shall obtain a receipt for 
each er from the proper authority where the delivery 
is made. 


Failure to Deliver. 

Should the contractor fail to deliver lumber of the quality 
required by these specifications the commissioner may sus- 
pend the contract at any time or declare the same forfeiteu 
and re-let same, or he may purchase the lumber in the open 
market and deduct the difference between the cost of such 
lumber and the price in the contractor’s proposal from any 
moneys that may then be due or may become due and payable 
to the contractor, or he may charge the same against the 
contractor. 

The contractor for the sale of this lumber was re- 
quired to furnish a cash bond of $500. 

There was some feeling among Chicago yard men 
over the action of the city in letting this contract 
for earload delivery from the mills instead of pur- 
chasing from Chicago yard stocks, and it is under- 
stood that one prominent lumberman who entered a 
bid for this material was influenced to withdraw his 
bid on this account. There were, however, at least 
three other bidders, but the successful bidder was 
‘he lumber firm of L. D. Leach & Co., with an office 
in the Fisher Building. L. D. Leach & Co. proceeded 
to secure this lumber in the South and finally placed 
the order with a wholesale lumber firm at Meridian, 
Miss., which sells the output of mills in another State. 
A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
‘een the original confirmation of the order received by 
iu. D. Leach & Co., from the Meridian company, re- 
eating the entire list of dimensions included in the 
vriginal city specification, totaling 1,101,000 feet, and 
: 'so repeating the specification for No. 1 common long- 
caf pine. It is obvious, therefore, that L. D. Leach 
“ Co. ordered, to fill this bill, the kind of lumber that 

hey had contracted with the city to furnish. 


How the Lumber Was Inspected. 


The lumber arrived and was given city inspection. 
he regular lumber inspectar, an old and experienced 
ian, was placed upon the work but asked for assist- 
“nee and two men were detailed from the city’s civil 
ervice roll for lumber inspection. 

The lumber was delivered on the job and these men 
‘ade their inspection of it. Their work seems to have 
‘een done with considerable attention to the official 
ssociation grade of No. 1 common and a certain pro- 
portion of rejections was made by them on this inspec- 
ion, They do not appear, however, to have paid any 














attention to that factor of the specification calling for 
longleaf pine, and the character of the material which 
was delivered on the job is fairly well shown in the 
accompanying illustrations, which were taken by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s staff photographer on Novem- 
ber 20. Figure 1 shows a lot of shoring timbers that 
had been sent to a ship yard and bored at one end 
for the insertion of screw jacks. Figures 2, 3, 4 and 
6 are miscellaneous views, and in figure 3 a silver 
quarter has been placed on the end of one of the 
sticks to give a comparison of size with the annual 
rings. Figure 5 is a view of the shoring work now 
in place for the foundations of the coal bunkers and 
excavation at a much more moderate depth than the 
main excavation. This particular corner of the work 
is being hurried because when the foundations are in 
here there will be erected over the work the tall tower 
from which the concrete will be conveyed to the forms 
on all other portions of the work. The shoring for 
the deeper excavation will be much more extensive 
and complicated. 

In some manner, which is not exactly clear, the at- 
tention of the construction engineering division was 
directed toward the character of this timber aside from 
the grade defects contained in it and the story as told 
in the Tribune of Monday, November 22, was as 
follows: 

Three city inspectors face suspension as the result of what 
is asserted to be the substitution of an inferior grade of 
lumber in the material delivered at the Mayfair pumping 
station for construction work. Homer S. Sackett, in charge 
of the local office of the United States forest office, has 
informed city officials that 80 percent of the lumber is short 
leaf or “loblolly” pine, whereas the specifications call for 
the longleaf variety, which is more durable and more expen 
sive. 

Begin Inquiry Today. 

City Engineer John Ericson and L. S. Marsh, chief engi- 
neer of the testing division of the department of public 
works, will begin an inquiry today. Inspectors Kenna, Laude 
and Gosselin were directly responsible for the inspection of 
material delivered. Mr. Ericson said he would file charges 
if he found these men to blame. 

Approximately 700,000 feet of the pine has been delivered, 
No payments have been made as yet by the city. The con 
tract was awarded to L. D. Leach & Co, 

News to Company. 

Officials of the concern say that if the lumber is not up to 
grade they had no knowledge of the fact. 

“The manipulation of grades has become too common a 
practice in the lumber industry,” said Mr. Sackett. “We 
have found many instances of the same kind as the substi 
tution at the Mayfair pumping station. We hope to work 
to the benefit of the industry by stamping it out.” 


The Government’s Part. 


The above account is, however, marked by the usual 
inaccuracies of daily newspaper reporters when they 
deal with any technical subject and Mr. Sackett says 
that he is quoted in the above interview as making 
statements that he did not make. It is, however, a 
fact that the United States Forest Service, as one 
feature of its general investigation of the lumber 
industry, has for some time had a lumber expert at 
work in Chicago investigating the kind of lumber ac- 
tually used in construction work in Chicago. This in- 
vestigation, it may be said, is for the benefit of the 
United States Government and not of the parties di- 
rectly concerned in any work, and it does not appear 
to be the policy of the Forest Service to volunteer any 
information to the architect, owner or contractor which 
it may thus discover. Of course, the services of the 
Forest Service are still available upon request in all 
those directions which have been customary heretofore. 

L. D. Leach & Co. have placed an association in- 
spector at work upon all the lumber that has thus far 
been rejected by the city inspectors. Thus far there 
appears to have been no reinspection on behalf of the 
city of the lumber that had already been inspected by 
the three men who are stated by the above newspaper 


(Concluded on Page 71.) 
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6—HOW MANY LONGLEAF STICKS DO YOU FIND? 
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Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








TERRIFIC STRUGGLE PREDICTED. 


Democrats’ Program for Next Congressional Session 
to Be Strenuously Opposed by Republicans. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Noy. 23.—Congress will convene 
on December 6, one week from next Monday and from 
that day until the adjournment of the session, which may 
or may not occur before the national conventions in 
June, there will be a terrific struggle between the two 
parties represented therein to gain some political ad- 
vantage that can be used in the presidential campaign 
of 1916. The party leaders are already here and are 
canvassing the situation, breathing fire and brimstone 
maledictions on all who oppose them and predicting the 
bitterest kind of a fight from the moment the opening 
gun is fired. From the standpoint of an observer it 
seems a safe prediction to say that out of the clash of 
arms and the firing of broadsides of campaign material 
in the form of speeches, and the fieree struggle for 
political supremacy, there will issue very little construct- 
ive legislation. 

The Democrats being in power, it is for them to make 
the legislative program for the session and this they 
have proceeded to do with unbounded confidence and 
apparently no regard for the actual conditions they will 
have to face. It is an ambitious program including 
much eonstructive legislation which even under the most 
favorable circumstances could hardly be enacted in a 
year’s time and certainly under conditions existing this 
year only a small fraction of it can possibly find its way 
into the statute books. The Democrats of the House 
have a majority of twenty-five, and ten in the Senate. 
A majority of ten in the Senate is practically a safe one 
for carrying out anything in the nature of a partisan 
program, but in a body like the House with its 435 
members many of whom have strong personal convictions 
on economic questions involved in the proposed legisla- 
tion, while others from the standpoint of ‘‘safety first’’ 
feel bound to represent the opinions of influential con- 
stituents, twenty-five majority is not a margin of safety 
at all. There was hardly a measure of importance passed 
by the Democrats in the House of the last Congress, 
where the majority was nearly one hundred more than 
they have at present, when more than twenty-five Demo- 
cratic votes were not cast against the caucus bill. 

Program the Democrats Have Formulated. 

Here then is the ambitious program of legislation which 
the Democratic leaders have set themselves to pass, in 
spite of the handicap of a reduced and unworkable 
majority in the House and the further fact that when it 
grows bitter, as it is bound to, personal animosities will 
grow and legislation will give place to political tirades: 

National defense—army and navy legislation. 

Revenue legislation—revision of the tariff upward, 
reénactment of and additions to special excise tax law, 
revision of the income tax law, increase of the tax on 
spirits ete; and a budget system. 

Ship bill—McAdoo ship purchase bill reconstructed. 

tural credits. 

Cloture in the Senate. 

tevision of the seamen’s law or its repeal. 

Revision of Federal reserve bank law. 

There are other matters of legislation which various 
groups of congressmen hope to inject into this program, 
but there seems to be no concerted action behind any of 
it up to the present writing. Much of this has to do with 
matters growing out of the European war. 

Undoubtedly defense legislation will come first and 
there is practically no doubt that Congress will vote the 
money to increase the navy and to add to the land de- 
fenses of the nation. Just what form the measures will 
take before they are finally adopted it is not possible 
to predict, because, while it is certain that the bills will 
be passed by a bi-partisan coalition of those who favor 
defense against those who disapprove of any measures 
of that sort, it is almost equally certain that both the 
Democrats and the Republicans who do favor such meas- 
ures will strive for advantage when it comes to writing 
the law. As it stands now the administration which 
proposed the defense program is unable to count on the 
support of a sufficient number of Democrats to put it 
through, consequently the Republicans have been asked 
to help and in return for this assistance the minority will 
insist upon its right to frame the bill, so that it can be 
said in the campaign next summer that it is Republican 
and not Democratic defense to which this nation will 
owe its safety—either against war or in war, according as 
it suits the speaker to present the questions. 

Even the most ardent Democrats recognize the pres- 
ence of dynamite in the proposed revenue legislation. 
It is liable to split the party wide asunder. It would 
be just as bad if the Republicans were in power, but 
as they are not their place will be in the cyclone cellar, 
safe from the devasting effect of the explosive charge, 
shooting barbed darts of criticism at the enemy. What- 
ever revision of the tariff is undertaken must carry with 
it protection to some industries. The Democratic leaders 
and the administration have practically decided that they 
will offer this protection to sugar and wool, rescinding 
the free sugar clause of the Underwood tariff which 
automatically goes into effect next May and restoring 
a measure of protective duty to wool. By this means 


it is expected to retain the $50,000,000 which the present 
sugar tariff realizes and add about $20,000,000 to the 
revenues from wool. The act passed at the last session 
of Congress, known as the war emergency tax, will be 
reénacted, thereby retaining as part of the revenues 
approximately $75,000,000, and it is proposed to add 
other excise taxes to it, such as a stamp tax on checks 
and drafts, and additions to the list of proprietary arti- 
cles taxed. A supertax on whisky and distilled spirits 
is also under contemplation. 


Proposed Defense Measures Add to Government’s 
Expenditures. 

In considering revenue legislation the Democrats are 
faced with the proposition of increasing the revenues for 
ordinary expenses because the present revenue laws do 
not provide a sufficient income to run the Government, 
and a deficit has been created, which has been more or 
less covered up by manipulation of the Treasury state- 
ments, and they must also provide the means of raising 
money to meet the extraordinary expenses to be created 
by the enactment of national defense measures. If the 
defense program of the administration is carried out as 
outlined it will require additional expenditures of ap- 
proximately $200,000,000 a year for five years, and it 
may be that it will cost even more. Whether to meet this 
extraordinary expense by a bond issue or by adding to 
the direct taxes is a question that is disturbing the 
leaders. The administration is opposed to a bond- issue 
and it has been suggested that the exemption in the in- 
come tax law should be reduced to $2,000 and that the 
supertax on incomes above $50,000 be considerably in- 
creased. It is also proposed in this connection to pass 
a Federal inheritance tax law and some drastic proposals 
have been made by members of Congress on that sub- 
ject. 

As part of the revenue legislation it is also planned to 
adopt some sort of a budget system so that the appro- 
priations can be controlled and an established relation 
between income and outgo can be fixed and maintained. 
This matter has been receiving careful attention by the 
administration and a special committee of Congress. 
It has been predicted by men who have had much experi- 
ence in handling congressional appropriation bills that 
the adoption of a budget system, properly devised, 
would result in a saving in ordinary Government ex- 
penditures of $300,000,000 a year. 

Revises Ship Purchase Plan. 

As indicated in his Indianapolis speech a few weeks 
ago, Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo has revised his 
ship purchase plan so as to make it appear as an added 
measure of national defense, and the administration, 
Democrats hope to get it enacted on the crest of the 
wave of enthusiasm for national preparedness. Prae- 
tically the only change in his present plan from the old 
one is the adoption of the Weeks amendment which would 
make the ships purchased or built under the act auxiliary 
cruisers to be taken over by the Government in time of 
war. The bill provides, as the former bill did, for the 
creation of a shipping board, but proposes a change in 
the personnel of that board by eliminating the secretary 
of the Treasury, and making the secretaries of War and 
Commerce ex-officio members. Otherwise the bill is much 
the same as the one that was defeated in the Senate at 
the last session. 

Rural credit legislation is in a formative state and 
is put on the program because the rural voters are de- 
manding it with great unanimity. So far the bill that 
seems to have the greatest measure of support by the 
Democrats is the Hollis-Bulkley bill providing for a 
system of land credit banks. Secretary of Agriculture 
Houston recently appeared before the banking and cur- 
reney committees of the House to elucidate his views, 
presumably those of the President, too, on the subject 
of rural credits. As the meeting was held behind closed 
doors and as Secretary Houston especially enjoined 
secrecy upon the members of the committee, it is im- 
possible to state accurately just what plan he proposed. 

Cloture in the Senate is scheduled to be the opening 
fight. Without it there can be no ship purchase bill 
passed, and most of the remainder of the Democratic 
program will be crushed by oratory. The Democrats 
themselves are divided on the subject but the adminis- 
tration is exerting all of its influence to obtain a lim- 
itation of debate and individual initiative, equal to that 
in the House. If the scheme is adopted, caucus action 
will rule the Senate as it has done the House in the past 
and it will be practically impossible for the minority to 
foree amendments to bills upon the floor of the Senate 
as it did in the Federal reserve bill, to mention only one 
example. 

Action on Seamen’s Bill Under Way. 

The effort to either amend or repeal the Seamen’s law 
is making headway. The administration has not spoken 
on that subject yet, although some Democrats close to the 
White House predict that the President will urge the re- 
peal of the most objectionable features of the La Fol- 
lette act in his opening message to Congress. On the 
other hand Secretary of Labor Wilson has been speaking 
publicly in favor of the bill, saying that it has not 
worked the hardship that the ship owners claim for it, 
and he has urged that it be given a fair trial. It is im- 
possible to state with any degree of assurance whether he 
reflects the views of the President any more than Sec- 
retary Redfield, who has indicated a desire to have the 





law drastically amended. However, there is a strong 
enough party of Democrats in Congress who wish to 
see the bill amended or repealed to force the issue at some 
time or other during the session, if other circumstances 
do not interfere. 

Revision of the Federal reserve law is in more or less 
embryonic state as yet. It is expected that the Federal 
Reserve Board wili recommend certain changes in the 
law relative to the establishment of branch banks, which 
have been suggested by the advisory committee. This 
matter, like the proposed amendment to the interstate 
commerce act increasing the membership to nine mem- 
bers, is not an administrative proposal but comes from 
Government officials directly interested. 

The Republicans may be counted on to block legisla- 
tion and to criticise. There are no indications at pres- 
ent that they will have any suggestions for constructive 
legislation to offer themselves; in fact, several leading 
Republicans have openly stated that they believed it was 
not the province of the minority to suggest legislation, 
but merely to criticise the legislative plans of the ma- 
jority. What these Republicans say may reasonably 
be assumed to be the attitude of the men who will guide 
the destinies of the Republican machine in Congress dur- 
ing the coming session. 


FAVORS ENLARGEMENT OF BODY. 


Interstate Commerce Commission Seeks to Add Two 
Members—Railroads to Urge Certain Measures. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 24.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission favors the enlargement of that body 
to nine members instead of the seven who now con- 
stitute it. In its annual report to Congress it will 
recommend legislation providing for the appointment 
of two more members as it is practically assured that 
bills to this effect will be introduced in both branches 
of Congress shortly after it convenes. Along with this 
there will be a proposition to divide the work of the 
commission giving a part of the commission jurisdiction 
over a certain section of the country, or over a certain 
class of work coming under the interstate commerce laws. 

Just how acute the question of enlarging the com- 
mission becomes in Congress depends greatly on other 
legislative business. It is possible that other and more 
important features of the legislative program will drive 
all else but the appropriation bills into the background. 
However, if Congress does show a disposition to enter 
the field of commerce legislation there are several im- 
portant changes to the interstate commerce laws that 
will be put forward. 

It is declared on high authority that the railroads 
are only waiting for a favorable opportunity to press 
upon Congress certain legislative proposals which they 
have long sought to have enacted into law. One of 
the most important matters which the railroads wish to 
have Congress deal with is the question of legalizing 
traffic agreements. Also they want the commission given 
the power to enforce minimum rates. 

The administration is set against taking up the ques- 
tion of regulating the issuance of railroad securities at 
this session. The Interstate Commerce Commission rec- 
ommended in its last report that legislation be passed 
giving it authority over capital issues of railroad com- 
panies, but that subject will not be mentioned in the 
forthcoming report, as the administration and the com- 
mission, working in close harmony, have decided that it 
will be best to await the outcome of the work of valua- 
tion before undertaking to regulate the issuance of stocks 
and bonds. 

In connection with the movement to enlarge the mem- 
bership of the commission, it is expected there will be 
much opposition from the Republicans. There has al- 
ready been much criticism of the new members of the 
commission appointed by this administration, and if 
the commission were enlarged by the addition of two 
more members the present administration could make it 
over completely and practically dictate its policy for 
several years to come. 


RECEIVES TEN THOUSAND REPLIES. 


Answers to Trade Commission Queries Show Various 
Opinions as to Formation of Export Combinations. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 23.—The Federal Trade 
Commission has received 10,000 replies to the schedule 
of inquiries which it recently addressed to business men 
in general, asking their opinions regarding the forma- 
tion of combinations to promote trade in foreign coun- 
tries. 

These replies do not show a unanimity of opinion 
regarding the legality or advisability of forming sucl 
combinations. While many concerns, more especially 
those whose operations are on a large scale, strongly 
favor some such combination for selling purposes, others 
question the advisability or wisdom of such a move. 

Members of the commission are greatly encouraged by 
the promptness with which business men have taken hold 
of this matter and keenly isiterested in the mass of in- 
formation received up to date. The inquiry will be 
pushed with all possible dispatch in order that the facts 
may be laid before Congress for possible legislative ac- 
tion. 

The information which is coming from all branches 01 
trade is designed to acquaint the commission with var! 
ous problems confronting business men who desire 10 
engage in or extend their foreign trade. The principal 
purpose of the commission in sending out its schedule 
of inquiries, of course, was to develop the opinion of 
business men in general regarding export combinations 
such as exist in foreign countries which have a large 
commerce. 
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DOOR SHIPPERS WIN FIGHT. 


Commission Holds That Rates on Sash, Doors and 
Blinds Are Unreasonable. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 23.—The complaining ship- 
pers won a decided victory in an opinion handed down 
this week by the Interstate Commerce Commission, in- 
volving proposed increases in carload rates on sash, 
doors and blinds from Oklahoma and Louisiana points 
to Texas destinations. In some instances, in addition 
to rejecting proposed advances in rates, the commission 
holds that existing rates are unreasonable. While up- 
holding its former opinions that manufactures of lum- 
her should take a rate higher than that applied to lum- 
ber, the commission announces that no such differential 
is possible in instances where the lumber rates are on 
paper only and there is no movement of lumber. 

The official summary of the commission’s opinion 
follows: 

1. Proposed cancelation of application of rates on lumber 
to sash, doors, and blinds, in carloads, from Oklahoma City 
and Okmulgee and other points in Oklahoma, and from 
Shreveport, and other points in Louisiana, to points in 
Texas, and proposed carload rates on sash, doors, and blinds 
from Oklahoma City and other points in Oklahoma to certain 
points in Texas not justified. 

2. Present rates on sash, doors, and blinds and other 
wooden building materials rated with sash, doors, and blinds, 
in carloads, from Oklahoma City and Okmulgee to points in 
Texas unreasonable. Reasonable rates prescribed for the 
future. 

3. Maintenance of narrower descriptions of building ma- 
terials, higher minimum carload weights and less extensive 
schemes of joint rates from Oklahoma City and Okmulgee, 
Okla., to points in Texas than from Kansas City and St. 
Louis, Mo., Waco, Tex., and other competing points, unjustly 
discriminatory. 

4. Present relationship between rates on wooden building 
materials, in carloads, from Oklahoma City and Okmulgee, 
Okla., to Texas, and from Texas producing points to the 
same points unjustly discriminatory. 

5. Fourth section relief denied. 


The opinion covers two cases and a portion of a 
third. The principal case is a complaint filed by the 
Oklahoma Traffic Association et al against the Abilene 
& Southern Railway Company et al. The other case is 
I. & S. No. 622—Rates on doors to Louisiana. Fourth 
section application No. 631, which asks for authority 
to continue rates on sash, doors and blinds and other 
wooden building materials rated with them, in carloads, 
from Kansas City, Mo., Wichita and Coffeyville, Kan., 
and points taking the same rates to Texas points lower 
than rates concurrently in effect from Oklahoma City 
_ Okmulgee, Okla., and other intermediate points, is 
denied. 

Opinions of the Commissioner. 


Commissioner Daniels prepared the opinion of the 
commission, which says in part: 

The complaint, filed February 15, 1915, assails the rates 
on sash, doors, and blinds and other wooden building ma- 
terials from Oklahoma City and Okmulgee to Texas, alleg- 
ing that they are unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory 
in that competing producing points, including Waco, Tex., 
have rates applicable to more extensive descriptions of build- 
ing materials, lower minimum weights, and more extensive 
schemes of joint rates. Violations of the long-and-short- 
haul rule of section 4 of the act also are alleged in that the 
carload charges on wooden building materials destined to 
fexas, moved out of Oklahoma City by the Santa Fe and 
out of Okmulgee by the St. Louis & San Francisco, exceed 
the charges for through hauls in which the Santa Fe and the 
St. Louis & San Francisco, respectively, participate on like 
traflic to Texas from points from which Oklahoma City and 
Okmulgee are intermediate. Just and reasonable rates are 
asked, and reparation. 

It was testified that the increases proposed for sash, doors, 
and blinds from Oklahoma City average 3.3 cents per 100 
pounds to 352 stations on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Raily ty of Texas; 3.5 cents to 196 stations on the Gulf, 
Colorado & Sante Fe Railway ; 3.9 cents to 21 representative 
Stations on the International & Great Northern Railroad; 4.9 
cents to 8 representative stations on the Trinity & Brazos 
Valley Railway; 8.9 cents to 13 representative stations on 
the Pan Handle & Santa Fe Railway; 4.3 cents to 9 rep- 
Tesentative stations on the Amarillo division of Chicago, 
Rock Island & Gulf Railway; 9.2 cents to stations on the 
niilsas City, Mexico & Orient Railway south of San Angelo. 
The rates proposed to stations on the Kansas City, Mexico 
& Ori¢ nt from the Red River to and including San Angelo 
Tepresent an average reduction of one-half cent per 100 
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are more liable to damage in transit. While the protestants’ 
and complainants’ shipments of sash, doors, and blinds to 
Texas average 35,000 pounds, shipments of lumber in Texas 
average from 50,000 pounds to 53,000 pounds. Manufac- 
ture into sash and doors admittedly enhances the value of 
the lumber used from 75 percent to 100 percent. ‘There is, 
however, little difference in risk. Most of the complainants’ 
shipments of sash consist of glazed sash which is packed 
so carefully that breakage seldom occurs. Neither the pro- 
testants nor the complainants have sustained appreciable 
damage to carload shipments of their products and state 
that they have never presented any damage claims. 

We find upon all of the facts disclosed that the respond- 
ents have not justified the proposed cancelations of the 
present rates on sash, doors, and blinds in carloads from 
Oklahoma City and Shreveport to Texas, and that the pres- 
ent rates from Oklahoma City are and for the future will be 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceed 17.5 cents per 
100 pounds to all points in Dallas-Fort Worth territory 
as defined for like traffic from Kansas City and grouped 
points, 21.5 cents to all points in common-point territory, 
as similarly defined, and 17.5 cents, or 21.5 cents plus class 
ID differentials, whichever combination makes lower, to 
points in differential territory, the rates to differential ter- 
ritory not to exceed the rates contemporaneously in effect 
from Shreveport to the same points, except where the dis- 
tances from Oklahoma City are greater; also that the pres- 
ent rates from Okmulgee are and for the future will be 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceed-the rates found 
reasonable from Oklahoma City. A similar scheme of blanket 
rates from Shreveport to Texas fairly adjusted to the rates 
from Oklahoma City seems desirable with provision for the 
application of class D rates where lower than the blanket 
rates established. Class D rates where lower than the 
present rates should apply from Shreveport instead of the 
present rates. 

All of the principal southwestern carriers were made 
defendants to this proceeding. 

Carriers interested directly in I. & S. No. 622, involv- 
ing proposed increases in rates on doors to Louisiana 
points may cancel the proposed rates by December 20 
on proper notice. In the event that they fail to do so, 
the commission orders them to cancel the rates on or be- 
fore January 31. 

Carriers made defendants in the Oklahoma Traffic As- 
sociation case are given until January 31 to file tariffs 
naming the rates found reasonable by the commission on 
sash, doors, blinds and other wooden building materials 
from Oklahoma City and Okmulgee to Texas points, and 
to cease applying their present relationship of rates from 
Oklahoma City and Okmulgee to Texas and from Waco 
and other competing points in Texas. 


OPPOSE ADVANCE IN LUMBER RATES. 


Railroads Seek Increases in Yellow Pine Blanket Ter- 
ritory—Lumbermen Say Rate Is High Enough. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 23.—EHarly this week the 
Interstate Commerce Commission listened to a fervent 
plea by Henry G. Herbel and other railroad attorneys 
in support of the carriers’ proposal to increase the pres- 
ent rate on lumber from the yellow pine blanket territory 
to Omaha and Lincoln, Neb., Des Moines, Iowa, and 
other points. 

E. J. McVann, counsel for the Omaha Commercial 
Club and the Lincoln Commercial Club, of which the 
lumber dealers of those cities are members, assisted by 
other attorneys, made out a strong case in reply to the 
arguments of Mr. Herbel and his associates. 

The present rate to Omaha and Lincoln, which has 
been in effect since August 1, 1910, by order of the 
commission, is 25 cents per 100 pounds. The carriers 
desire to increase it to 2614 cents, the rate in effect for 
some time prior to August 1, 1910. 

A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager of the Southern Pine 
Association, told the commission that southern pine is 
having a hard time holding its own in the Omaha market 
now under the 25-cent rate. If this rate is increased 
to 26% cents, he said, southern pine shippers would not 
be able to compete with fir lumber from the Pacific 
coast, which already is making heavy inroads in that 
market. 

Frederick W. Lehmann, jr., of St. Louis, who ap- 
peared for the Greater Des Moines Committee, declared 
that the case involved only ancient history, the commis- 
sion having passed on the issues several times. He 
urged that the present parity of rates be continued in 
effect. 

Argument also was heard in the case of the Anderson- 
Tully Company vs. Alabama & Vicksburg Railroad, in- 
volving rates on shooks from Vicksburg, Miss., to Port 
Arthur, Texas. J. R. Walker appeared for the Ander- 
son-Tully Company and J. N. Souby for the carriers 
involved. Some time ago the commission handed down 
an opinion in this case, granting $5,000 reparation to 
the lumber company, but denying a reduction in the 
rate from 20 to 15 cents per 100 pounds. The railroads 
petitioned for a rehearing on the reparation award. 
While fighting out that question again, the lumber com- 
pany is again urging a reduction in the 20-cent rate on 
shooks between Vicksburg and Port Arthur. 





UNDUE DISCRIMINATION ALLEGED. 
Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 23.—Undue discrimination 
in favor of Portland, Ore., is charged in a joint com- 
plaint filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the Astoria Box Company, Beaver Lumber Company, 


Clatsop Mill Company, Columbia River Door Company, 
Crosett-Western Lumber Company, Hammond Lumber 
Company, and Westport Lumber Company, against the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle, Southern Pacific railways 
et al. 

The complainants sell their manufactured products in 
various markets east of Huntington, Ore., in Idaho and 
Utah, and ‘‘ship them in carloads to divers destina- 
tions named in Transcontinental Freight Bureau Last- 
bound Tariff No. 18-B, I. C. C. No. 1003, effective Jan- 
uary 15, 1915.’’ The tariff which they oppose ‘‘ names 
rates applicable to petitioners’ shipments to the afore- 
said destinations from 2% to 5 cents per 100 pounds 
higher than rates on such shipments from Portland to 
the same destinations.’? The commission is asked to 
require the railroads involved to establish rates not in 
excess of those applied from Portland. 

The National Lumber & Creosoting Company of Tex- 
arkana, Ark., has filed a complaint against the Tex- 
arkana & Fort Smith, Kansas City Southern and Iron 
Mountain roads, contending that under existing condi- 
tions the eighteen months allowed in which to stop in 
transit for treatment lumber, cross-ties ete., is unjust 
as to pine tie shipments, a long list of which is annexed. 
The complaint grew out of stagnant conditions in the 
railroad field immediately following the outbreak of the 
European war, which caused the carriers to cut down 
on all construction work, ¢anceling contracts for ties. 
The complainant paid the three railroads an aggregate of 
$4,336.45 on the bills listed, covering tonnage on hand 
at its plant during July and August, 1914. Complain- 
ant asks an extension of time for the freight bills in- 
volved in order that the ties may move out and hopes 
to be able to use all of the bills before December 31, 
owing to improved business conditions among the ear- 
riers. The three railroads concerned, it appears, are 
willing to extend the time if the commission will grant 
them the necessary authority. 

A second complaint by the National Lumber & Creo- 
soting Company against the International & Great North- 
ern Railroad covers freight bills aggregating $1,399.77, 
for which the same extension of time is requested. 

Counsel for the Louisville & Nashville and other car- 
riers concerned have filed. a brief in the complaint of 
G. 8S. Baxter & Co., of Pensacola, Fla., in which the 
shipper alleges that rates applied to shipments of hewn 
pine crossties, purchased from farmers and contractors 
along the line of defendants’ roads in southern Alabama 
and western Florida forwarded to Pensacola, are unjust 
and unreasonable. These ties are reshipped at Pensacola 
via water to Boston, New York, Perth Amboy, N. J., 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. 





ISSUES SUSPENSION ORDER. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 23.—Late Tuesday after- 
noon the Inter-State Commerce Commission issued an 
order suspending until March 30 the operation of 
schedules proposing an increase of 1 cent per 100 pounds 
on carload shipments of yellow pine and hardwood lum- 
ber from points in southeastern and Mississippi Valley 
territories to destinations in Central Freight Association 
territory and to Buffalo-Pittsburgh rate points. 

This increase, which was to have become effective 
December 1, had not the commission interfered, was 
vigorously opposed by southeastern lumbermen. Coun- 
sel for the carriers attempted to justify it on the 
ground that the increase was in line with the commis- 
sion’s recent opinion in the big southeastern lumber 
case in which an increase of 1 cent per 100 pounds was 
generally allowed to the Ohio River crossings. 

The commission in that case was careful to avoid 
granting an increase on shipments destined for points be- 
yond the Ohio River. Lumbermen of the sections immedi- 
ately concerned have taken a keen interest in the ease. 
They sent a strong delegation to Washington for a pri- 
vate hearing before the board of suspension, on whose 
recommendation the commission acted in issuing the order 
suspending the proposed increase from December 1, to 
March 30. 

The schedules which carry the proposed increase are 
found in tariffs filed by the Chicago & Eastern Lllinois 
and Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia railroads, and. by 
ageuts Frank Anderson, E. H. Hinton and M. P. Wash- 
burn, acting on behalf of numerous carriers. 

The suspension was granted on the ground that the 
rights of the public appear to be injuriously affected 
by the proposed increase in lumber rates. 








ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMISSION. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 23.—The commission has 
dismissed a complaint filed by the Beekman Lumber Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, against the Tremont & Gulf Rail- 
way Company et al., involving alleged negligence by the 
Southern Railway in not transmitting reconsigning orders 
to connecting carriers in order that complainant might 
take advantage of more favorable rates than were 
charged. The commission holds that the allegations of 
the complaint were not sustained. 

In an unreported opinion the commission has dismissed 
a complaint filed by the American Column & Lumber 
Company against the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad et al, 
involving the alleged misrouting of a carload of lumber 
shipped from Colcord, W. Va., to Vandergrift, Pa. 
Three other carloads were involved in the original com- 
plaint, but the claims for reparation were found not to 
have been filed within the statutory period. 

The commission has issued a fourth section order, 
authorizing the New Orleans & Great Northern Railroad 
to establish the following rates on lumber and articles 
taking the same rates to Mobile, provided no higher 
rates are maintained from intermediate points: From 
stations on the line of the Natchez, Columbia & Mobile, 
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CYPRESS MAKERS HOLD SEMIANNUAL MEETING. 





Southern Association Modifies Its Grading Rules—Influence of the Trade Mark Cited—Authorities Champion Inter. 
insurance—Cypress Market Declared to Be Improving 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 20.—The concluding feature 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association’s 
semiannual convention was a river trip to the plant of 
the Carpenter-O’Brien Company, at Eastport, Fla., about 
twelve miles from Jacksonville. The trip, made in the 
steamer May Garner, was accompanied by a fierce gale, 
the vessel incidentally running temporarily aground on 
au sand bar at Eastport. Those in the party were the 
guests of A. G. Cummer, W. Frazier Jones and Mare 
Ijeishel, who chartered the steamer for the occasion, 
provided the refreshments and personally escorted their 
guests about the plant. The particular object of in- 
terest was the steamship William O’Brien, which was 
loading. 

As a wind-up of the strenuous business session of 
Wednesday a banquet was given at the Mason hotel 
that evening, which was enjoyed by about three-score 
members and friends of the association. The toastmaster 
ealled upon nearly everybody present, each of whom had 
something appropriate to say. Probably one of the 
most convincing talks of the evening was made by John 
B. Crosby, who told of the successful advertising cam- 
paign waged by the association, in the face of opposing 
influences. Before. the association began to advertise 
its product to the public, he said, 90 percent of the 
cypress was soll to factory trade and 10 percent to the 
retail trade, with the factory demand being steadily 
curtailed. By means of advertising the diminishing 
factory consumption was more than compensated until 
now 90 percent of the cypress is sold to retailers and 
10 percent to factories. Mr. Crosby spoke of the im- 
portance of the association’s trade mark, by which, he 
said, the manufacturer labels himself as surely as he 
labels his product. 

There probably was never a more interesting and 
successful meeting than the one held here on Wednes- 
day. The Louisiana contingent came over in a special 
ear. President Wilbert, being  indisposed, requested 
Colonel Oakford to preside. The membership applica- 
tion of the Black River Cypress Company, a Downman 
interest, was approved. The report of Treasurer E. G. 
Swartz was read and approved. It showed a wholly 
satisfactory condition of affairs. 

As chairman 6f the insurance committee R. H. Down- 
man spoke in most favorable terms of lumber manu- 
facturers’ interinsurance exchanges, recounting the story 
of such organizations, the circumstances calling for then 
organization ete. Mr. Downman said that the lumber- 
men generally have but little conception of what the 
effect of these interinsurance exchanges has been upon 
insurance rates. Interinsurance exchanges, he said, have 
demonstrated their ability to meet any and all exigencies. 
The lumbermen are now carrying one hundred million 
dollars of this kind of insurance, he declared, and they 
ought to be carrying twice that amount. 

Mr. Downman introduced Charles F. Simonson, of 
Chicago, who made a technical talk on interinsurance. 
Mr. Simonson is the organizer and head of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Interinsurance Exchange. 

Mr. Simonson began with a historical sketch of the 
activities of the exchange, from its writing of fifty-two 
policies on February 15, 1915, on plants of thirty-four 
subscribers, amounting to $654,312, to policies in force 
October 31 totaling $2,914,492. The exchange, he said, 
limited lines to any probable loss not to exceed $25,000, 
at one time, ‘‘and with good fire protection we are 
writing lines of $50,000, divided on the several units of 
the plant, and the above are not likely to be increased 
until we can double our membership.’’ From February 
15 to October 30 the exchange had issued 330 policies on 
125 mill plants with an average of about $20,000 on 
any one plant, these covering about two-thirds on lum- 
ber. Loss claims of any consequence have been few, an 
exception being the loss of 39 percent on a policy of 
$20,000 in September last, of which Mr. Simonson said: 
‘The building of this plant was equipped with automatic 
sprinklers, which did good work in holding and checking 
the fire until it could be controlled and extinguished by 
the fire department.’’ 

The speaker dwelt at length on the high character of 
the indemnity offered by the exchange and gave par- 
ticulars of the nature of its poiicies. He compared its 
policies with those of stock insurance companies to the 
disadvantage of the latter as compared with those of the 
exchange, saying: ‘‘Why if you make a more careful 
selection of business than the stock companies should 
you suffer as large a loss ratio as their experience tables 
show?’’ Mr. Simonson continued: 

Where an organization has been formed to underwrite 
on a specified class it has always been the experience that 
they have had a more favorable loss ratio than the stock 
companies, and even if it should amount to as much as 
theirs, over a series of years with the reduced expense ratio 
secured, is it not plain to you that there would still be 
ample margin left to accumulate a reserve? 

There is no difference between a line divided between 125 
insurance companies or among 125 sawmill operators insur- 
ing each other, and the averages that apply in one place 
apply in the other. There is also no question of the suc- 
cess of an inter-insurance organization, provided it may 
secure a proper average of lines and volume of business. 
This we have secured today on the line we write, but of 
course with increased business a constant improvement with 
reduced loss and expense ratio and increased savings can be 
secured. 


The speaker concluded with an appeal for practical 





support of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter- 
insurance Exchange. 


Concerted Action Necessary in Traffic Matters. 


Reporting for the committee on railroads and trans- 
portation, Mr. Downman. declared that there is no issue 
of greater importance before the trade today than this. 
He outlined the movement to advance rates on lumber, 
now pending before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and said that the lumbermen now have the one 
great opportunity of their lives to go before the com- 
mission in a united body and have their troubles with 
the carriers ironed out. In this connection Mr. Down- 
man made a vigorous plea for concerted action, without 
which, he said, no spasmodic effort will prevail, as the 
railroads will present a solid front, as they always do, 
to put over their reclassification measure. 

Traftic Manager Cartwright, of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association, who has made a careful analysis 
of the whole reclassification matter, supplemented Mr. 
Downman’s remarks, telling just what this is going to 
mean to the luniber trade in dollars and cents. 


Tells of Successful Quest for Trademark. 


J. F. Wigginton, reporting for the trade-mark com- 
mittee, told of the efforts of the committee to find a 
suitable design for a trade-mark, and how success had 
ultimately crowned its efforts. 

While we have not yet completed all the processes of 
registration of the cypress trademark, we are approaching 
the end of the ball of governmental red tape. In order to 
be cautious and certain of our ground we went to the 
trouble and expense of a thorough search of the department 
records at Washington with the gratifying result that we 
established the priority of our chosen device as applied to 
our commodity. This is the prime requisite. 

We first considered various designs in consultation with 
our advertising counsel and then our special legal counsel 
sorted out such as would likely be officially rejected or 


WILLIAM PETRIE, JACKSONVILLE, FLA.; 
Secretary-Inspector Eastern Branch of Southern Cypress 
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difficult to protect. We then compared the practical char- 
acter of the remainder as applied mechanically to the end 
of a board. 

We could not register the word “cypress” or the words 
“the wood eternal’ on abstract grounds, but we wished to 
identify their meaning in the public mind by protecting a 
shape resembling the log-end which has been so persistently 
used in our advertising. This, however, would be too easily 
imitated unless related to some other symbol so we incor- 
porated it in an arrow of distinctive character which per- 
mitted the inclusion of the initials of the association and 
the number of each mill. 

The latitude of choice of design in a brand to be applied 
to lumber is very limited as compared with other commodi- 
ties because of the danger of splitting. Your committee 
experimented with several desirable designs and found it 
necessary to abolish all lines that paralleled, or too closely 
approached the top or bottom edge of the board. We con- 
tinued to modify our original preference until we reached 
the present form of the trademark, which is not only easily 
remembered and identified, but is entirely practical in appli- 
cation. 

Your committee is not yet ready to advise as among sev- 
eral mechanical devices now, or shortly to be, in the mar- 
ket, but regards with considerable satisfaction the fact that 
the invention of these was necessitated by the pioneer 
action of this association in this vital yet hitherto neglected 
corner of the field of lumber market promotion. In the 
meantime most of our members are branding their product 
with a hand hammer at a very moderate cost. 

Your committee wishes to impress the necessity of quickly 
reaching a point where all cypress made after this date 
shall bear the trademark. Thus only can loss be averted 
due to the buyers’ insistence upon branded cypress as soon 
as gencral public announcement is made. This date will be 
decid d with due regard to disposal of stocks manufactured 
before the adoption of the trademark. 

With a constantly increasing realization of the far- 
reaching asset value of our action in trademarking our 
lumber, we are proceeding deliberately with all details, but 


and Promising. 


assure you that the use of our brand is now proper ind 
legal, though not yet officially certified. 


Market Conditions Reported On. 


The report of the committee on market conditi ms, 
made by K. G. Swartz, was one of good cheer, as follows: 

As I view the outlook, it is better and more promising 
than it has been for a long time. During the last twelve 
months or more all things seem to have conspired to put 
money into the pockets of our- people—pockets that were 
already pretty full—which means that an unusual pur- 
chasing power is bound to exist throughout the country, and 
this is one of the chief essentials required to make good 
business. 

Another important essential is the needs of the people, 
and we know from our own experience and observation that 
they have been underbuying to a greater or lesser extent 
for several years, which means that there is bound to be an 
accumulation of requirements. 

There remains then to be considered the frame of mind 
of the consuming public—or in other words, the psycho- 
logical phase of the situation. On this point it seems to 
me there is abundant evidence of the fact that confidence is 
returning to our people, who since the outbreak of the 
war seem to have feared that something might happen— 
they know not what—to impair if not destroy the stability 
of things at home, and this fear also prompts a feeling of 
conservation and economy—a tendency to fortify, which will 
destroy business a little quicker than anything else I 
know of. 

Statistics indicate that building is on the increase in 
most sections and association statistics that I have seen 
indicate an improving volume of business with shipments 
equaling or exceeding the cuts. And in some woods this 
has already brought about quite a little improvement in 
prices. 

Railroads show improved earnings and many of our indus- 
tries, particularly those manufacturing raw material, are, 
as you know, doing an exceptional volume of business. In 
fact, everything seems to point to a revival of business and 
I firmly believe that, barring some unforeseen entanglement, 
we.are entering upon a period of unusual business activity 
that should develop into a real boom—the sort of business 
period that we seem to be permitted to enjoy for’a little 
while every ten or fifteen years, when demands exceed the 
supplies and when we are able to recover some lost ground 
in the way of prices. 

The main object of the meeting was to revise the 
grading rules to make them more adequately fit the 
changed order of trade conditions. When the present 
grading rules were formulated most of the cypress lum- 
her was sold to factory trade. The grades were amended 
from time to time in a patch-work manner to meet 
clianging conditions, until the need grew imperative for 
a whole new basis. The report of the committee ap- 
pointed for this purpose, submitted by J. F. Wigginton, 
is as follows: 


Acting under the instructions given it at the annual 
meeting your committee has labored long and earnestly to 
bring about a reconstruction of the rules so they might bet- 
ter fit the lumber as it is being marketed today. This we 
have endeavored to do in a manner that will cause little, if 
any, disturbance in the present stocks. 

Advice was solicited from all members and some sugges- 
tions were received from a few. The rules were rewritten 
several times after tests had been made with the product 
and deficiencies noted and corrected. The proposed rules 
are considered good enough to meet the requirements of the 
consumer, and they will undoubtedly better fit the marketing 
of our product. 

The proposed rules were submitted to the representatives 
of a number of the retail lumber dealers’ associations, who 
were invited to attend a conference with the committee for 
the purpose of making any criticisms that they might see 
fit. The result of the conference was most encouraging 
and there was a spirit of candor and fairness on their part 
which impressed the committee with the idea that from this 
conference, the first of its kind to be held in the history of 
the lumber business of this country, a great deal of benefit 
will accrue to the cypress industry. There is, as you will 
note, a reduction in the number of grades of rough and 
finished lumber from seventeen under the present rules to 
eleven under the proposed new rules. The committee recom- 
mend them and ask for your approval by the adoption of 
them at this meeting. 

We believe some apprehension has existed in the minds of 
our members as to the view the retail lumber dealer might 
take on the subject of standardizing the products of the 
manufacturers of this association by branding their products 
with a registered trademark by which the consumer might 
identify our products and order that brand with the certaiD 
knowledge he will get the standard quality of cypress lum- 
ber. To those who have had any such apprehension, and 
who are not familiar with the result of the conference iD 
New Orleans with the representatives of the retail associ 
ations covering fourteen States, we wish to say that when 
fully understood by them not only do the retail dealers 
approve of the move but they will coéperate in every move 
we make along the line of bringing the cypress grades into 
line with the consumers’ needs and supporting those manu 
facturers who do so by branding their standard grades with 
the association trademark. 


The greater part of the session was devoted to dis- 
cussion and action on the proposed changes. The de- 
tailed report of the committee was taken up and acted 
upon item by item. 

Secretary Watson spoke in general of the successful 
advertising that has been done by the association, the 
success of the new trademark, and he expressed the 
wish that some way might be devised whereby the 
ultimate consumer might know how to tell cypress whet 
he sees it. 

Mr. Downman spoke of the work of the trade extel- 
sion department of the-National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, requesting every member present to urge 
every other lumberman of his acquaintance to boost this 
work morally and financially. 

Mr. Hewes’ report on cypress cut-over lands was most 
interesting. 

Dr. Hermann von Schrenk gave one of his character 
istic talks on shingle preservatives. ; 

A. T. Gerrans, being merely a visitor, said that - 
‘<felt like a bull pup with a muzzle on’’ because he We 
not able to talk to his heart’s content. Assured that the 
meeting would be glad to hear him, he spoke for some 
time, urging support to the National association. 
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‘THE CONVENTION SEASON IS OPENING IN EARNEST. 


Dates of Nearly Two Score Announced — Hardwood Manufacturers Preparing an Attractive Program — Southern 
Commercial Congress to Hold Annual of Five Days—Hemlock to Be Considered Exhaustively. 


December 2—Empire State Forest Products Association, 
Hotel TenEyck, Albany, N. Y. Annual meeting. 


December 6—Baltimore Lumber Exchange, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. 

December 7—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Special meeting. 

December 7—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

December 9—Building Material Men’s Association of West- 
chester County, White Plains, N. Y. Annual meeting. 


December 11—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Association, 
Moberly, Mo. Annual meeting. 
December 14—North Carolina Pine Association, 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. 
December 13-17—Southern Commercial Congress, Charleston, 
&:. © Annual meeting. 
December 14, 15—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 


December 21—Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, St Louis, 
Mo. Annual meeting. 

December 28-30—American Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

January, 1916—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

January 8—Puget Sound Log Scaling & Grading Bureau, Wis- 
consin Building, Everett, Wash. Annual meeting. 

January 11—Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Kalispell, Mont. Annual meeting. 

January 11—Northern Montana Forestry Association, Kalispell, 
Mont. Annual meeting. 


January 17, 18—American Forestry Association, Hotel Copley- 
Plaza, Boston, Mass. Annual meeting. 


January 18, 19—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 

January 18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 


January 18-20—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 


January 19-21—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lincoln 
Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Annual meeting. 

January 20—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapoiis, Ind. Annual meeting. 


January 20, 21—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Ho- 
tel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


January 25—Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Annual meeting. 


January 25, 26—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indi- 
ana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 


January 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 


January 26-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Annual meeting. 


January 27-29—Empire State Association of Wholesale Lum- 
ber and Sash and Door Salesmen of the State of New 
York, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Annual meeting. 


February 1, 2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual meeting. 


¥ebruary 8-10—Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. An- 
nual meeting. 


February 9, 10—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 


February 16—Central Association Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 


February 15-17—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 


February 22-24—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Gray’s Armory, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


February 22-24—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 


February 22-24—National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, 
Hotel Emerson, Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting. 


February 23-25—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Na- 
tional Guard Armory, Portland, Ore. Annual meeting. 


April 11-183—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Dallas, Tex. 
Annual meeting. 


FIX DATE OF ANNUAL. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 20.—At a meeting of the 
hoard of governors of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, held here today, it 
was decided to hold the next annual convention in this 
city January 18 and 19. This will be the fourteenth 
annual meeting of the association, and the sixth to be 
held in Cincinnati. The sessions will be held at the 
Sinton Hotel. 

Speaking of the decision of the governors, Secretary 
W. H. Weller said: 

Cincinnati was chosen because of its central location and 
convenience for all interested in the hardwood industry. Be- 
ing located midway between the great southern and south- 
Western producing territories and the northern and eastern 
consuming markets, it is equally convenient for both the 
manufacturer and his customer. 
he program, while not yet completed, promises to be one 
interest and value to all lumbermen and to business men 
‘eneral. The association is not yet ready to announce the 
ames of the speakers who have been secured to address the 
sessions, but it can be stated that several of the “big guns” 
Wil be on the program. 


OHIO RETAILERS’ ANNUAL DETERMINED. 


“ebruary 22, 23 and 24 and Cleveland, Ohio, have 
heca chosen as respectively the dates and place of the 
ancaal meeting of the Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers. Headquarters will be at Gray’s Armory. 
Te convention will be held in connection with a build- 
ing show and seven conferences of building material 
men to be held at about the same time. Secretary Find- 
ley M. Torrence advises that plans for the program are 
wn“ consideration and will include addresses that will 
mace certain a heavy attendance at the coming meeting. 


Monticello 




















LOG SCALING AND GRADING BUREAU TO MEET. 

‘“nuary 8 and Everett, Wash., have been chosen as 
tespeetively the date avd place of the annual meeting 
or the Puget Sound Log Sealing & Grading Bureau. 
He lquarters will be in the Wisconsin Building. Secre- 
tery J. L, Dougherty advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
thet ‘‘our program comprehends nothing more than 
% gcveral informal discussion of the work accomplished 
curing the preceding year and election of officers to serve 








during the ensuing year,’’ but gives intimation of fur- 
ther activity at the convention in the statement that ‘‘we 
do believe that the work done his year is very much 
greater than that done in any preceding year and this 
despite the fact that conditions on the Coast have been 
far from normal.’’ Indications are that the coming an- 
nual will be attended by practically the association’s en- 
tire membership. 





HARDWOOD MEN PLAN FOR ANNUAL. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 23.—The board of directors 
of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association held 
a short meeting here last week at which it was decided 
to hold the annual convention .of the association at the 
Claypool Hotel, January 20, 1916. Committees were 
named to prepare for the event. C. H. Barnaby, of 
Greencastle, was chosen chairman of the program com- 
mittee, the other members of the committee being C. H. 
Kramer, of Richmond, and W. A. Guthrie, of Indianap- 
olis. The entertainment committee will be headed by 
J. V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, the other members being 
George Palmer, of Sheridan, and W. W. Knight, of 
Indianapolis. 


NEW YORK SALESMEN’S ANNUAL. 

The annual meeting of the Empire State Association 
of Wholesale Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen of the 
State of New York will be held in Poughkeepsie, that 
State, January 27, 28 and 29. Secretary J. H. Rumbold 
advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the association 
intends to have a banquet that will be addressed by a 
prominent speaker on matters of interest to the asso- 
ciation. This and other details of the program are in 
the hands of the committee that will report early in 
December. 








BUILDING MATERIAL MEN TO MEET. 

The annual meeting of the Building Material Men’s 
Association of Westchester County has been scheduled 
for Thursday, December 9. It will be held in the 
organization’s rooms on Mamaroneck Avenue, White 
Plains, N. Y., beginning at 4 p. m. Secretary Tracy 
Cowen advises that the meeting will be devoted largely to 
consideration of the year’s work and election of officers 
and directors. 


HAVE A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM. 


Southern Commercial Congress Outlines a Five-Day 
Annual—Many Bodies Interested. 





A call has been issued for the seventh annual con- 
vention of the Southern Commercial Congress, to be 
held in Charleston, S. C., December, 13-17 inclusive. 
Religious services will be held on the first day and fea- 
tures of the program will include mobilization of the 
Atlantie fleet at Charleston by order of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, mobilization of the National Guard 
of South Carolina, House of Southern Governors, to 
be participated in by governors and lieutenant gov- 
ernors of the sixteen southern States, a conference of 
the Southern Cotton Congress, of the National Drain- 
age Congress and of the Southern Commercial Secre- 
taries, annual convention of the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the Southern Commercial Congress, rural credits con- 
ference, conference of League to Enforce Peace on 
commercial education in relation to foreign and do- 
mestic commerce and on agricultural immigration and 
labor, a meeting of the American Commission on Agri- 
cultural Organization, United States Commission on 
Rural Credits and the national marketing committee. 

Monday, December 13, Community Day, will be de- 
voted to welcomes, responses, annual address of Presi- 
dent Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher and addresses, includ- 
ing possibly an address from President Woodrow Wil- 
son. The evening of that day will be devoted to a 
meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary, at which eleven 
addresses are: scheduled, and to the House of Southern 
Governors. 

For December 14 four addresses are scheduled, the 
afternoon to be devoted to a cruise on battleships in 
Charleston Harbor. The League to Enforce Peace will 
meet on the evening of December 14. 

December 15 will’ be devoted to addresses by Hon. 
Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, on ‘‘The 
Navy and National Defense,’’ and Hon. Lindley M. 
Garrison, Secretary of War, on ‘‘The Army and Navy 
Defense.’’ A military and naval parade will be given 
on the afternoon of that day and an entertainment by 
the Charleston committee in the evening. 

December 16 has been designated ‘‘Foreign Trade 
Day,’’ when the Congress will listen to seven ad- 
dresses. ‘‘Commercial Education in Relation to For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce’’ will occupy the after- 
noon session of December 16, dyring which six ad- 
dresses will be offered. The evening session of that 
day will listen to five addresses. 

The concluding day, ‘‘South’s Day,’’ will be de- 
voted to addresses relating largely to cotton and drain- 
age. The afternoon session will listen to four ad- 
dresses on general subjects, including a paper on 
‘‘Porestry’’ by Hon. H. S. Graves, chief of the United 
States Forest Service. Agriculture and labor will 


occupy the attention of the evening session of Decem- 
ber 17. 


MANY APPLICATIONS FOR SPACE RECEIVED. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 22.—The committee of the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers having in charge 
the lumber exhibits for the coming Complete Building 
Show, to be held in this city from February 16 to 26, 
has received applications for space from many sources 
until it appears that there is not going to be enough 
space to accommodate everyone properly. The committee, 
which is headed by Arch C. Klumph, is now endeavoring 
to rearrange the allotment of space in order properly to 
care for everyone desiring to exhibit. 

The committee in charge is exceedingly arixious to 
make an artistic display of the products of lumber and 
will engage an expert to make general plans for the 
lumber outlay. y 

Among the well known lumbermen who have been in 
conference ‘recently with Cleveland dealers were 8S. S. 
King, of Dayton, Ohio, president of the Ohio Association 
of Lumber Dealers, and R. H. Brooks, manager of the ‘ 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau of Little Rock, Ark. 





PLANS FOR ITS SPECIAL MEETING. 


OsHKOSH, WIS., Nov. 22.—Chairman Quinlan of the 
bureau of grades of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association is perfecting plans for the 
special meeting which the last quarterly convention or- 
dered called at Milwaukee on December 7, reports Sec- 
retary Swan after a brief conference last week with 
Mr. Quinlan. The conclusion of the conference was that 
it be the object of this special meeting to take definite 
action in matters relating to grades, sales practices, dis- 
counting terms, mill inspection and sales methods to the 
end that there may be uniformity in these things among 
the mills of all members and so that competition will be 
one of price with a uniform improved quality of product. 
The object is to ebviate any practices injurious to woods 
handled by the association members in the consuming 
markets or that will in any way react against the promo- 
tion and advertising campaign of the association. 

According to Chairman Quinlan’s plan, reports Mr. 
Swan, the various subjects are to be discussed under the 
general topic of trade promotion. Six committees have 
been appointed that will come to the meeting with defi- 
nite reports. Each committee chairman will take the 
chair during the discussion of his subject, will present 
the report of his committee and will call for a full dis- 
cussion from all members present, after which the reports 
of these special committees on each subject’ will be up 
for action by the convention. The committees, together 
with the complete program for the meeting, will be an- 
nounced next week. 

In the meantime members. of the association have been 
instructed by Secretary Swan not only to write out their 
views for the use of the six committees but to delve 
more deeply into the subject by inquiry, observation and 
study and be ready to discuss the separate subjects from 
the floor. These subjects include resawed hemlock, uni- 
form practice in putting up merchantable hemlock, uni- 
form manufacture, association trade mark or brand, im- 
proved grade book, uniform and improved methods of 
selling, hemlock, yellow pine and fir grades, terms of 
sale and discounting practices, and inspection service. 
The point emphasized is that uniformity in all these 
phases of the hemlock manufacture is desired. It is 
stated forcibly that ‘‘hemlock is to be talked about and 
argued about and advertised for five straight years and 
it is essential that the mills give force to the arguments 
by a uniform quality of product and by service to the 
buyer and consumer.’’ 

Secretary Swan reports that numerous letters are being 
received warmly endorsing the promotion and publicity 
campaign and extending every codperation of the asso- 
ciation members. 





INLAND EMPIRE MANUFACTURERS TO MEET. 


Secretary A. E. Boorman, of the Montana Larch & 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, advises the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that the annual meeting of that organiza- 
tion will be held at Kalispell, Mont., Tuesday, January 
11. This will be the ninth annual meeting of the organi- 
zation and the program for the convention is now being 
prepared. 





MONTANA FORESTERS TO MEET. 


The Northern Montana Forestry Association will hold 
its annual meeting at Kalispell, Mont., Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 11. This will be the fifth annual meeting of the 
organization and for it an interesting program is being 
prepared. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE MONTHLY MEETING. 

A call has been sent out by Secretary W. B. Roper, 
of the North Carolina Pine Association, for its next 
monthly meeting. The date assigned is December 14 and 
the meeting will be held at the Monticello Hotel, Norfolk, 
Va. A number of matters of importance are scheduled 
for discussion at the December meeting and a large 
attendance is expected. One of the subjeets to be han- 
dled is the advertising campaign for North Carolina pine 
during 1916, a definite report on which is expected to be 
submitted by the advertising committee for consideration 
and action. 
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MEETINGS SHOW RESULTS. 


Five Associations Transact Much Business 
—New Organizations and New Officers. 


OLD PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION MEETS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 22.—The annual meeting of 
the Manufacturing Association of Woodworking Mills of 
Philadelphia and Vicinity was held here November 11 
with President Samuel B. Vrooman in the chair. There 
were about thirty members present and the business of 
the evening was confined to brief reports and the elec- 
tion of officers, the latter being largely a matter of form, 
as Mr. Vrooman was the first and has been the only presi- 
dent in the more than thirty years of its existence. 
Charles H. Lehman was also reélected secretary and 
treasurer. An enjoyable speech was made by Edward 
James Cattell, city statistician and one of the best root- 
ers this city ever had. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE COMMITTEE MEETS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 22.—The executive com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
discussed at a meeting yesterday a tentative program 
for its annual convention to ke held at the New Willard 
Hotel, February 8, 9 and 10. Members of the committee 
visited various departments of the Government and con- 
ferred with officials as to the present status of various 
measures, legislative and executive, concerning business, 
and in conference paid special attention to the subjects 
to be discussed and the speakers to be chosen. Rules 
of procedure for the meeting were discussed. 

At a meeting last night Col. W. L. Stevenson, a min- 
ing engineer of Skagway, Alaska, addressed the com- 
mittee on Alaskan development. Henry J. Pierce, of 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, was heard on the sub- 
ject of water power legisiation that is to come before 
Congress. The conference of yesterday was participated 
in by John H. Fahey, of Boston, president of the Na- 
tional Chamber; Robert F. Maddox, formerly mayor of 
Atlanta, a vice president; R. G. Rhett, for eight years 
mayor of Charleston, 8. C., chairman of the executive 
committee; William H. Douglas, of New York, a former 
member of Congress; E. T. Meredith, publisher of Suc- 
cessful Farming, of Des Moines, Iowa; A. I. Esberg, a 
cigar merchant and manufacturer of San Francisco, and 
Elliot H. Goodwin, of Washington, D. C., secretary of 
the National Chamber. 





ORGANIZATION OF LUMBERMEN FAVORED. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 238.—Plans formulated at 
the meeting which was held here recently by officers of 
the Naticnal Lumber Manufacturers’ Association al- 
ready are bearing fruit. George L. Maas, who presided 
at the meeting held about three weeks ago, yesterday 
authorized the statement that within the next few days 
steps will be taken to organize a local association of re- 
tail lumber dealers. 

A committee for that purpose already has been named 
with Mr. Maas as chairman. The other members of the 
committee are W. F. Johnsen and O. D. Hasket. This 
committee will make arrangements for a meeting of the 
local lumber dealers, probably to be held next week, at 
which it is expected that the association will be organized. 
Sinee the meeting of three weeks ago the local dealers 
have been enthusiastically looking forward to the forma- 
tion of the association. 

‘*We received so much favorable publicity from our 
first meeting,’’ said Mr. Maas, ‘‘that we feel encouraged 
to proceed with the organization of a real association. A 
better feeling has existed generally since the meeting was 
held and all of the lumber dealers that I have talked 
with desire that an organization be formed.’’ 





CHOOSE OFFICERS FOR LUMBER BOARD OF 
TRADE. 

Detroit, Micu., Nov. 24.—Quick action has marked the 
organization of the new Detroit Lumber Board of Trade 
up to date. At the second meeting, held at the Hotel 
Statler a few days ago, nine directors were chosen by 
the charter members, who now number about 115. The 
directors have chosen the following officers from among 


their number: 
President—William E. Brownlee. 
Vice president—John C. Lodge. 


Treasurer—C, H. 

The other directors 
Louis S¢chmeid, E. 
Arthur F. Hoyt. 

Mr. Brownlee, the president, is head of the Brownlee 
Lumber Company, one of the largest of Detroit’s hard- 
wood firms. Vice President Lodge is secretary of the 
Dwight Lumber Company, a prominent figure in the re- 
tail trade, and is also a member of the Detroit common 
council. C. H. Hecker is an official of the Detroit Lum- 
ber Company, whose main yards and branches constitute 
one of the largest retail lumber systems in the middle 
West. 

The secretary of the new organization will be ap- 
pointed. A special meeting will be held Monday eve- 
ning, November 30, and the office may be filled at that 
time. 

3y-laws for the new organization have not been entirely 
settied on as yet. The tentative plan of membership is 
to include all persons who are engaged in the lumber 
business, no matter whether productive, sales or manu- 
facturing. This plan will give the Detroit body a wider 
than ordinary scope of membership. It has been agreed 
upon by the prime movers of the organization as bene- 
ficial to the movement to promote the use of wood. 


Hecker. 
are: W. A. C. Miller, 


= Jeff B. Webb, 
E. Hartwick, George I, 


McClure and 


The membership has been divided into three classes: 
Class A—retailers and wholesalers operating yards in 
Wayne County (the county in which Detroit is located) ; 
class B—wholesalers and manufacturers operating sales 
offices only in Wayne County and woodworking manu- 
faeturers; class C—lumber and sash and door salesmen 
not maintaining offices in Wayne County. 

While they are yet somewhat vague the Detroit Lum- 
ber Board of Trade has plans for the establishment of 
a permanent exhibit to encourage the use of wood. Much 
of its activity, it is expected, will be combined with that 
in the national movement to increase the consumption of 
lumber products. 








OFFICERS ELECTED AT ANNUAL. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 22.—The Lumber Club of 
Cleveland held its annual meeting at the Colonial Hotel, 
Wednesday evening, November 17. Forty members were 
present and C. A. Krauss, the retiring president, occu- 
pied the chair. The following officers for the coming 
year were elected: 

President—R. Clyde Klumph. 

Secretary—E. A. Southern. 

Treasurer—F, T. Peitch. 


GRADERS TO BE INSTRUCTED. 


Southern Pine Association Appoints Officer 
to Keep Men in Line. 








New ORLEANS, La., Nov. 20.—The Southern Pine As- 
sociation, the directors of which recently decided to em- 
ploy an instructor of grades whose duty it will be to 
instruct the association graders at the various mills in 
their duties, has announced the appointment of Thomas 
KE. Flanders to that position. Mr. Flanders was on the 
inspection force of the old Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association and since the organization of the new asso- 





THOMAS FE. FLANDERS, NEW ORLEANS, LA. ; 
Recently Appointed Instructor of Grades. 


ciation has been on its inspection force, having been 
connected with this work for ten years. 

Mr. Flanders became connected with the old Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association in 1904 as an inspector 
and was employed continuously in that capacity, except 
for a period of one year, which he spent at home in 
Dublin, Ga. By instinct and training he is a lumber- 
man, his first experience having been at the mill of the 
Garbutt Lumber Company, Garbutt, Ga. Later this con- 
cern moved to Wright, Ga., Mr. Flanders going there as 
shipping clerk and grader. After twelve years with this 
company he entered the employ of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association as an inspector. Since the 
organization of the Southern Pine Association Mr. 
Flanders has been engaged in claim inspection work 
and is promoted from this position to that of instructor 
of grades. 

The work outlined for the instructor of grades is en- 
tirely separate from the mill inspection service, being 
designed as an adjunct to that service. The instructor 
will call meetings of the graders of subscriber mills, pre- 
ferably in central district locations. At these meetings 
subseribers will be requested to have every one of their 
shed and yard graders present, the meeting to be held 
either during the day or after working hours, accord- 
ing to the convenience of the mills, At these meetings 
the rules will be discussed with the mill graders to as- 
certain their understanding of them, and the instructor 
will endeavor to help them in their work. These ‘‘ get 
together’’ discussions, it is hoped, will reduce to a 
minimum the tendency to apply the rules technically in- 
stead of in a practical and common sense manner as 
intended. There will be full and free discussion by the 
graders looking to a general betterment of this service. 


PDI LILI I IIOP 


AccorDING to an announcement made by the United 
States Forest Service 11,685,000 acres or 19 percent of 
the 61,188,000 acres comprising the area of Oregon is in 
farms. Of the farm land approximately 4,275,000 acres 


is improved farm land, which is 7 percent of the total. 


BUILDING CONDITIONS DISCUSSED. 


Indianapolis Code Gets Attention—Lumber 
Interests Represented. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 22.—A dinner of the Indi:n- 
apolis Architects’ Association, given to members of the 
building trades, was held at the Hotel Severin Wednes- 
day evening, November 17. J. Anton Scherrer, president 
of the association, presided, and after an excellent din- 
ner had been enjoyed he introduced Jacob H. Hilkene, 
building commissioner of the city, who very interestingly 
discussed the proposed revision of the Indianapolis build- 
ing code. 

Mr. Hilkene said he believed that codperation on the 
part of the allied building trades with the building 
commissioner ’s office would be for the best interests of all 
concerned and invited suggestions from the different 
branches of these trades as to changes that would be 
advisable. Mr. Hilkene was eminently fair to all build. 
ing materials, and made recommendations that would 
insure the safety and comfort of the public and the ulti- 
mate good of the community. 

Charles E. Paul, of the Armour Institute, Chicago, 
opened the discussion of the paper presented by Mr. 
Hilkene, having in mind especially slow burning and 
mill construction. He gave many interesting statistics 
about combustibility, fire resistance, stress and other 
factors which were of special interest to the architects. 
He said that while it was possible that some changes 
may be safely made in existing types of mill construc- 
tion that would bring about an increased use of stand- 
ard methods, thus reducing the cost slightly, the out- 
standing suecess of the mill construction type was so 
great that he felt that every effort should be made to 
resist any changes that would tend to lower the factor 
of fire resistance or load resistance in the slightest de- 
gree. Mr. Paul gave a review of the record of mill con- 
struction in the New England States, instancing the fact 
that the ‘‘Factory Mutuals’’ favor this type of con- 
struction and that factories of this type were in oper- 
ation in New England today that were built in the 740s 
and even earlier. He spoke of the aims of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and assured the 
architects and contractors, as well as the lumbermen, that 
the resources of the association were open to them at any 
time and that he hoped that they would frequently and 
without restraint avail themselves of this service. 

E. C. Strathman, president of the Building Contrac- 
tors’ Association, spoke of the great value of codperation 
between the three great branches of building trades and 
expressed his deep appreciation of the desire manifested 
by Mr. Hilkene to consider everyone fairly while hav- 
ing in mind the best interests of all concerned. He 
suggested the formation of a joint committee of archi- 
tects and contractors which should confer with the build- 
ing commissioner on the provisions of the code, and a 
motion was made instructing Mr. Scherrer to nominate 
such a committee. In accordance with the motion a 
committee was named consisting of Anton Scherrer, 
R. P. Daggett, and Alfred Grindle. 

George L. Maas, representing the’ lumber interests of 
Indianapolis, was called on to speak in behalf of the 
retail interests. He assured the architects that the retail 
lumbermen were ready and willing to codperate with 
them in every possible way. He alluded to the great 
pleasure the local retailers had derived from the dinner 
given recently by them to the architects and felt that 
such meetings as these would be productive of great good. 

Mr. Grindle spoke of the -ralue of codperation and ex- 
tended the scope of his remarks to take in the city and 
State. He said that he felt that every legitimate means 
should be used to induce the city and State to have 
Indianapolis and Indiana men execute public works so 
far as possible. 

Alexander Hamilton, president of the National Asso- 
ciation Lumber, Sash & Door Salesmen, also spoke 
along the lines of the value of codperation and drew at- 
tention to the striking differences that existed in this 
respect between allied trades now and ten or fifteen 
years ago, which he felt was a manifestation of a very 
desirable improvement in ethics. Mr. Hamilton com- 
plimented the architects on the influence that they ex- 
erted on the civic spirit. He said that while he was in 
sympathy with the expressed desire that the local work 
should be executed by local men he felt that this would 
cireumscribe and limit the efforts of architects and would 
be ultimately harmful to the best interests of the com- 
munity. 

T. B. Hatfield, representing the electrical architects, 
spoke from the viewpoint of the electrical contractor and 
called attention to the many clauses in the code that 
had reference to this feature of building. He said that 
a new and simplified code will be issued by the National 
Underwriters very shortly which would be embodied in 
the new Indianapolis building code. 

Wilson B. Parker spoke of the great good that could 
be accomplished by increasing the confidential and 
strictly professional relations between the architect and 
his client. He said that he had always felt that if the 
architect had the full confidence of his client he could 
bring about use of better building materials by simply 
giving his professional opinion that a certain material 
was indicated for a certain place. ; 

A general discussion followed, having to do with 
various features of the new code and the meeting ad- 
journed after a general expression that the meeting itself 
was not only a great success but that it would undoubt- 
edly be the forerunner of many other similar meetings 
which would ultimately bring about the formation of @ 
Building Trades Institute that would give expression 
to the mutual interests of the three branches of the 
building trade. 
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A VISIT TO THE ‘‘LUMBER YARD ON BROAD- 
WA av? 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 10.—Right on Broadway, 
where an inch of land is worth as much as an acre 
somewhere else, stands the richest lumber yard in 
the world. Not the biggest in size, but the richest in 
the value of the ground it occupies. It is a retail 
lumber yard at that, carrying about 1,500,000 feet of 
miscellaneous building material in stock—just such a 
stock as you will find in a city yard in almost any 
part of the country. 

But the ground on which that lumber is piled is 
worth an even million dollars, and it is that fact that 
makes this the world’s richest lumber yard. Every 
foot and a half of lumber requires a dollar’s worth 
of land on which to rest its head. So this is not 
only the world’s richest lumber yard, but probably 
the world’s most aristocratic lumber. For certainly 
lumber that dwells among skyscrapers and in an at- 
mosphere of cut glass and gilt and white lights must 
think well of itself. 

The yard is that of the Wright Lumber Company. 
It is not located squarely on that thoroughfare, but 
faces instead on Thirty-eighth Street, on which it has 
a frontage of 150 feet, with a depth of 100 feet. 
Broadway, however, is only a hundred feet away. And 
it is this nearness to the greatest street in the great- 
est metropolis in the greatest country that has given 
it the title of ‘‘The Lumber Yard on Broadway,’’ 
‘‘Tne Richest Lumber Yard in the World’’ and other 
sobriquets by which it is commonly called. Around it 
rise such well known structures as the Metropolitan 
Opera House, the Navarre Hotel and others, within 
an actual stone’s throw. Not far away are the 
Knickerbocker Hotel, the Times and the Hotel Me- 
Alpin. It is among such surroundings as these that 
each day the ordinary business of a retail lumber 
yard is conducted. 

The ground on which the lumber yard of the Wright 
Lumber Company is located, valued, as has been said, 
at an even million dollars, belongs to the John G. 
Wendel estate, the owner having passed away only 
a few weeks ago, leaving a hundred millions in prop- 
erty, of which this site was a part. It might puzzle 
the retail lumber yard manager in some towns to han- 
dle the overhead that either the ownership or the 
occupation on lease of a million dollar site entails. 
But this overhead in this particular case is not so 
heavy as might be imagined, for the Wright Lumber 
Company is said to enjoy a very favorable lease on 
the property, which it has occupied as a lumber yard 
for more than sixty years. When the yard was estab- 
lished, therefore, it was not such an incongruous oc- 
cupant of this particular neighborhood. Since that 
time it has seen a great metropolis grow into a greater. 
Structures that it helped to build in its early days it 
has seen torn down to make room for bigger ones 
that have been demolished to make room for others 
that were even bigger. In that sixty years the whole 
sky-line has changed. The red brick has given way 
to the house of steel. Through all these changes the 
little lumber yard in the heart of New York has 
held its own against the waves of wealth that threat- 
ened to engulf it and is ‘‘still doing business at the 
old stand’’ just as it was sixty years ago. 

Needless to say, there is not much waste space in 
the lumber yard of the Wright Lumber Company. 
With 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 feet of lumber to stack 
on 15,000 square feet of space, ‘‘we pile as high as 
Wwe can go without tipping over,’’ said one of the 
force. The sheds are all double deckers. At that, the 
yard is not crowded or congested in appearance and 
probabiy does business with as much convenience as 
any yard in the country. 

In spite of the fact also that the yard is in the 
heart of the metropolis, the handling of incoming 
stock does not require an especially long haul. The 
yard is at 140 to 150 West Thirty-eighth Street. In- 
coming cars are spotted at the foot of Thirty-sixth 
and Thirty-seventh streets, only about three-quarters 
of a mile away. There are other yards in the country 
with as long a haul as this that occupy no million 
dollar property, and enjoy none of the certain trade 
that is likely to come to a yard in this particular kind 

of a location. For, as far as lumber consumption can 
he figured on a per capita basis, the Wright Lumber 
Company has within a one-mile radius undoubtedly 
more people than any other lumber yard in existence. 
There is a thickly populated area that can get lumber 
‘rom the Wright yard quicker than from any other; 
vad this condition justifies ‘‘a lumber yard on Broad- 
way.’’ Probably the justification is not sufficient to 
varrant tearing down any skyscrapers to start a rival 
‘ard in the immediate vicinity, or even over on Fifth 

\venue; but it is ample to warrant the continuation 
or the present enterprise and to make it possible. 

Many of the deliveries of the Wright Lumber Com- 
pany are quick deliveries of small quantities, and so 
‘he matter of means of delivery ough to be of inter- 
¢ st.. The company uses a motor truck for long hauls, 
‘ut the horse is still found a mighty handy animal 

‘or quick nearby deliveries; so six light horse trucks 
aud one big wagon are used. 

_ The very nature of the business makes necessary the 
est possible office and yard methods—adequate with- 
cut being intricate. In handling the trade a triplicate 
order system is used, one copy going to the yardman, 
one to the office and one to the purchaser. 

_ But, after all, the thing that makes this ‘‘lumber 
yard on Broadway’? feasible is the peculiar nature of 


a large part of its business. While this is a general 
retail yard, it is situated in the heart, or near the 
heart, of the New York theatrical district. As has 
been said, it is under the shadow of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. A dozen other theaters are only a few 
squares away. So the Wright yard has come to be 
known not only as the ‘‘lumber yard on Broadway’’ 
but also as a theatrical lumber yard. Here the har- 
ried stage manager comes for something he needs in a 
hurry; and there is more lumber used on the ordinary 
stage than a good many of the good lumbermen who 
sit out in front ever imagine. This one yard claims to 
sell 1,000,000 feet of clear white pine strips a year 
alone for battens for scenery. Then there are the 
moving picture people who are considerable consum- 
ers. Altogether the theatrical business in lumber is 
one well worth going after, and the Wright concern 
has found a lumber yard on Broadway in the the- 
atrical district not a bad proposition. 

The stock in demand, however, is of a kind not al- 
ways immediately available at the mill, and so the busi- 
ness is peculiar to itself and must be anticipated long 
in advance. This yard handles largely white pine be- 
cause of its lightness and easy workability. 

It is a specialized business, that of the theatrical 
lumber yard, and not the least of the specialization 
has to do with credits. Many people are inclined to 
look upon the theatrical business as a precarious one. 
Yet it is probably true that there is as large a pro- 
portion of unpaid barn bills in the country as there 
is of bills for stiles and other theatrical requirements. 
Indeed there is a proportion of cash business that 
might make many a rural yard green with envy, and 
a correspondingly small proportion of unpaid accounts. 

Which reminds us of what we once heard Jim Hart, 
former owner of the Chicago Cubs in the National 
League, say about Charlie Comiskey, the owner of 
the Chicago White Sox. In speaking of Commy’s days 
as a player, Hart said: 

‘‘He did more than any other man in the game 
to bring about the enactment of rules to prevent 
rowdyism on the ball field.’’ 

Then after a pause Hart remarked: 

‘Don’t misunderstand me. I don’t mean to say 
he wrote these rules. But he made them necessary.’’ 

The theatrical lumber yard watches its credits by 
seeing to it that it hasn’t too many to watch. 


THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
LIV. 





G. W. JONES, NEW YORK CITY. 


When that association meets that boosts the well known 


pine 

For which the South Atlantic States are famed across 
the brine, 

As well as here at home, and up beyond the border-line, 


One orator among them all will win the most applause; 

One talks the best about the grades, the rules, the rates, 
the laws, 

ts always ready to debate and hulp a righteous cause. 


When he gets up to speak his mind (of that he makes 
no bones) 

Men ask, ‘‘Is this Demosthenes or Cicero—these tones 

Of eloquence?’’ But someone says, ‘‘Uh, uh—it’s only 
Jones.’? 


THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST. 


Here is an old Scottish folk song of timely interest 
now. It is the lament of the women after the Battle of 
Flodden: 

I’ve heard them singing at our ewe-milking, 
Lasses a-singing before the dawn of day, 

But now they are moaning, on every green lonely, 
The Flowers of the Forest hive all passed away. 


At e’en in the gloaming no youngsters are roaming 
Round about stacks with the lasses to play, 

But every maid sits dreary lamenting for her deary, 
The Flowers of the Forest have all passed away. 


There'll be no more singing at our ewe-milking, 
Women and bairnies are heartless and sad, 

But sighing and moaning on every green lonely, 
The Flowers of the Forest have all passed away. 














A Tidewater Logging Operation at a 


Holding Price 


Good ground, highest quality timber, 


everything that makes for value and for 
cheap and profitable logging. 


There are about one hundred and 
twenty-five millions on the present com- 
pact tract, which lies in front of an area 
almost as well forested and more than three 
times as large. The price is 


Less than Two Dollars 


per thousand feet. 


Logging, towing, and delivering to 
market, including interest and depre- 
ciation, under proper management, 
would be less than $5.50 per thousand 
feet. 


The logs, camp run, on a normal market 
should average at least $11 per thousand 
feet, owing to their exceptional quality. 


Hence, the net profit to competent 
operators would be $3.50 per thousand feet. 
or 175 percent on a $2 investment. 


With the turning of the tide 
such opportunities will disap- 
pear from the market. 


We have our own detailed 
estimates, reports and topo- 
graphic maps on this prop- 


erty—WE KNOW ITS WORTH. 


Application to one of our offices will 
bring complete information to bona fide 
investors. 








James D. Lacey & Co. 
Timberland Factors Since 1880. 


CHICAGO, ILL. - - + 1750 McCormick Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ORE, ,- 1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH., - - += 1009 White Bldg. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 
We now control and operate a number of mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON,GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
208 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 

















( Fort Dearborn National Bank | 
Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 30,000,000 
OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES FERNALD, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres, WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres, CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash, 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 
Real Estate Loan Department. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults, 











\_ Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets J 
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Fire Protection | 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 





The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldgz., CHICAGO 
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H.M.SPAIN & CO. 
SOUTHERN 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
LAND APPRAISALS 


| | MEMPHIS, TENN. SY 


























J. R. HULBERT, Pres. A. G. PEARSON, Viee-Pres. 


Coast Timber Estimating Co. 


Reliable Estimates of Timber, Contour Maps, 
Surveys, Logging Plans, etc. 


Correspondence Solicited. References Given. 











1107 Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








| FINANCIAL | LUMBERMEN AND HOO-HOO REVEL AT TEXAS FAIR. 


Many Companies Represented by Striking Floats in Gorgeous Parade — Exhibits Variec 
and Interesting—Hoo-Hoo Concatenation Successful. 





BEaumont, TEx., Nov, 21.—‘‘A little child shall lead 
them;’’ and it did. Little Smyth Walden, son of 
Charles E. Walden, secretary and general manager of the 
George W. Smyth Lumber Company, rode proudly ahead 
of the most gorgeous lumbermen’s parade ever seen in 
South Texas. The manly little fellow was attired in a 
colonial costume and rode his pet Shetland. 

The parade, over two miles in length, was the opening 
feature of Lumbermen’s Day at the South Texas State 
Fair, held here November 20. In the procession were 
beautifully decorated floats and pageants symbolizing 
every branch of the lumber trade and more than 100 dec- 
orated automobiles carrying officials and employees of 
practically every lumber concern in the Beaumont district. 
Regardless of the fact that order files were filled to the 
top and manufacturers had all they could do to take 
care of their trade, almost every one of the 300 saw mills 
in this district closed for the day and ‘‘they all came 
to celebrate.’’ 

Chairman J. W. Maxey and his committee proved 
themselves past masters in the art of parade preparation 
for never before in the history of the city was the lum- 





CHARLES E. WALDEN; 
Chairman Exhibits Committee. 


ber industry as broadly represented as in this procession. 
Assisting Mr. Maxey were A. E, Carland, Hubert B. 
Oxford, William Clapp and W. C. Steinhagen. It was 
the unanimous verdict of the spectators that the most 
attractive and most unique floats were furnished by the 
Gates Handle Company, the George W. Smyth Lumber 
Company, the Turnbow Lumber Company, the Kirby 
Lumber Gompany, the Neches Lumber Company, the 
Gulf Manufacturing & Lumber Company, the Keith Lum- 
ber Company, the Seaport Lumber & Coal Company, 
the C. W. Georgs Manufacturing Company, the Beau- 
mont Shingle & Lumber Company, the Miller & Vidor 
Lumber Company, the Ames Portable Silo Company and 
the Sabine Tram Company. Among the concerns rep- 
resented by decorated cars, carrying officials, were the 
Nona Mills Company, the McShane Lumber Company, 
the Beaumont Lumber Company, the Texas Silo Com- 
pany, the Standard Export Lumber Company, the Beau- 
mont Box Manufacturing Company, the Alexander Gil- 
mer Lumber Company, the International Creosoting & 
Construction Company, the Long-Bell Lumber Company 
and the Gulf Export & Transportation Company. 

Conspicuous among the throngs of visitors that day 
were Snark of the Universe Julius Seidel and Supreme 
Serivenoter E. D. Tennant, both of St. Louis, who came 
in response to a cordial invitation extended by Vice- 
gerent W. A. Priddie in behalf of local Hoo-Hoo, the 
Beaumont Lumbermen’s Club and the South Texas State 
Fair Association. 

Met at the depot early in the forenoon by a large local 
committee headed by Mr. Priddie, the Hoo-Hoo leaders 
were wined and dined in true Beaumont style. Before 
lunch they viewed the principal places of interest in the 
city. In the afternoon they were taken to the fall race 
meet at the fair. At luncheon and dinner they were 
guests of the Beaumont Lumbermen’s Club and in the 
big lumbermen’s parade they rode at the head of the 
Hoo-Hoo contingent. 

That night the great black cat reigned supreme. The 
Hoo-Hoo parade, headed by Snark Seidel and Scrive- 
noter Tennant was one long mile of laughter, featuring 
grotesque figures and many comical stunts common to 
Hoo-Hoo. Last came the unfortunate purblind kittens, 
seventeen in number, some tied to mules, some riding a 
large van seated on blocks of ice and some leading horses 
and mules. Four of the kittens were ordered to carry 
bodily the ‘‘ official goat,’’ which did not happen to be 
a goat but a donkey, and the astonished animal went 


down the street on the shoulders of these devoted 


‘‘slaves,’’ 

By 9:09 o’clock that night the old cats were in a joy- 
ous mood and the seventeen kittens knew by instinct 
that something was coming. And it came. The con- 


catenation was conducted by Snark Julius Seidel, Senior 
Hoo-Hoo A. D. Tennant, Junior Hoo-Hoo, W. A. Prid- 


die, Bojum W. A. Nichols, Serivenoter R. J. Morton 
Jabberwock H. A. Stone, Custocation H. T. Kendall, 
Arcanoper Charles E. Walden, and Gurdon H. D 
Fletcher. Following the initiation Snark Seidel delivered 
an eloquent address, telling of the future aims of Hoo 
Hoo and of his desire and purpose of putting the fra- 
ternity on a higher and more exalted plane. The speake1 
expressed his pleasure in coming to Texas and emphasized 
the important part played in the realm of Hoo-Hoo by 
the lumbermen of the Lone Star State. Following the 
concatenation there was an elaborate spread with every- 
thing on the bill of fare from duck and turkey to coffee 
and cigars. 

The kittens introduced into the mysteries of the 
‘*Great Black Cat’’ were R. F. Chambers, J. L. Mapes, 
E. G. Spencer, C. O. Yoakum, A. R. Kriechbaum, Thomas 
J. Anderson, R. B. Kinard, J. J. Nelson, William D. 
Phillips, P. H. Nolen, A. D. Robertson, J. O. Robichau, 
W. C. Steinhagen, Ward Delaney, Archie Daugherty, 
T. B. Mobley and H. A. Thurlow. 

More than 100 Beaumont lumbermen assisted in the 
arrangements for the lumbermen’s participation in the 
day’s program at the fair and, as has always been the 
case, the fair attendance that day established the record 
for the week, more than 12,000 people passing through 
the gates. The biggest attendance on any previous day 
was 10,000. 

Jack Hough was chairman of the membership commit- 
tee and A. Howland had charge of finances. A. Milch 
arranged for the banquet. W. A. Nichols, past vice- 
gerent, had charge of the Hoo-Hoo parade, assisted by 
Jack Hough, A. Howland, Hamp Stone and H. A. Me- 
Donald. Vicegerent W. A. Priddie prepared for the 
concatenation and would have conducted the ceremonies 
had not the highest chief been here to grace the assembly 
with his presence. 

Throughout the day Hoo-Hoo headquarters at the 
Crosby hotel were crowded with visitors and Scrivenoter 
R. J. Morton was busy registering cats and kittens and 
providing the former with hats, badges and credentials. 

Among those who assisted Mr. Priddie in entertaining 
the national Hoo-Hoo officials were B. W. Turnbow, 
president of the Beaumont Lumbermen’s club; H. B. 
Oxford, A. Milch, Charles E. Walden, A. J. Kaulbach, 
W. A. Nichols, H. D. Fletcher, Ben 8. Woodhead, John N. 
Gilbert, J. Frank Keith, George W. Brown, J. D. Bird- 
well, W. C. Gray, J. W. Maxey and F. E. Sager. 

The lumber industry was fittingly portrayed in the 
magnificent display of lumber and lumber by-products 
in Lumber Hall at the fair. There were twelve large 
booths, all of them artistically arranged and each possess- 
ing the individuality and distinctiveness of the company 
it represented. There was the handsome display of the 
George W. Smyth Lumber Company showing interior 
woodwork, mantels, sash and doors and general builders’ 





BEN S. WOODHEAD; : 
Member Entertainment Committee. 


supplies. Next to this was the booth of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Company showing paints, varnishes, oils and roofing, 
and the Gulf Manufacturing & Lumber Company’s booth 
featuring staircasing, cabinet work and interior finishing. 
An excellent display was that of the Turnbow Lumber 
Company, showing longleaf yellow pine, paints, varnishes 
and roofing. An unique exhibit was the miniature silo 
made of creosoted southern yellow pine by the Ames 
Portable Silo & Lumber Company. Other attractive dis- 
plays were those of the Gates Handle Company, show- 
ing hickory handles of every kind and description and ‘¢ 
raw material from which they were made; large ¢x 
hibits of paints and varnishes of the George W. Smy'h 
Lumber Company; display of cypress shingles and p:2¢ 
lumber by the Beaumont Shingle & Lumber Company; 
exhibits of cypress sash, doors and blinds, a miniati re 
cistern, ice boxes and general millwork by the C. W. 
Georgs Manufacturing Company; display of longleaf 
yellow pine lumber by the Miller & Vidor Lumber Com- 
pany; general lumber display by the Nichols Lumber Com- 
pany, and exhibits of southern yellow pine logs and ‘in- 
ished lumber, featuring kiln dried ‘‘S 4 S’’ dimen 
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sions, by the Keith Lumber Company. At one end of 
Lumber Hall was a large booth used as headquarters for 
the Beaumont Lumbermey’s Club and Hoo-Hoo. 

An exhibit of particular interest to farmers was the 
full sized wooden silo of the Unadillo type, manufac- 
tured and exhibited by the Texas Silo Company, of Beau- 
mont. , 

The chairman of the committees in charge of exhibits 
was Charles E. Walden, who was assisted by C. A. Easley, 
Ray Wilder, W. C. Gray and C. L. Rutt. 





HOO-HOO OFFICIALS VISIT HOUSTON. 


Houston, TEx., Nov. 23.—Following the Lumbermen’s 
Day festivities and the big Hoo-Hoo concatenation at 
Beaumont at which he presided, Julius Seidel, of St. 
Louis, Mo., Supreme Snark of Hoo-Hoo, came to Hous- 
ton on Sunday night accompanied by Secretary-Treas- 
urer E. D. Tennant. The Hoo-Hoo officials were met 
by C. C. Bradenbaugh, southwestern sales manager for 
the Central Coal & Coke Company, of Kansas City, and 
escorted to the Rice Hotel. Monday morning was occu- 
pied in visiting the various lumber offices and at noon 
the visitors were guests at a luncheon at the Lumber- 
men’s Club arranged by H. T. Kendall, sales manager 
of the Kirby Lumber Company, and Supreme Custoca- 
tian of Hoo-Hoo. 

In addition to the two guests of honor there were pres- 
ent at the luncheon John S. Bonner, R. M. Farrar, Elijah 
Coles, Robert Cornell, T. C. Spencer, J. Lewis Thompson, 


E. R. Wicks, J. J. Carroll, Harry Filson, Frank Wo- . 


mack, Harry Dean, C. C. Bradenbaugh, Dallas M. Tour- 
tellot, Thomas W. Blake, J. P. Carter, W. E. Farnan, 
R. C. Biddle, L. J. Boykin, L. Davidson, R. L. Moore, 
J. M. Rockwell, L. Mims, Chester Marsten, A. C. Ford, 
G. C. Schnitzer, H. T. Kendall, Baker Fullerton, J. A. 
McFarland, Robert Carpenter and H. J. Hinton. 


After the luncheon had been disposed of Supreme 


‘Snark Julius Seidel, who is a member of the advisory 


board of the trade extension department of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was called 
upon for a talk on the particular work that this organi- 
zation is now doing. Mr. Seidel discussed at some 
length the meetings he had attended at which engi- 
neers and architects were present, one of the most 
recent being the meeting at Indianapolis. He spoke of 
the cordial feeling that had been in evidence at every 
meeting and disabused the minds of those present of the 
thought that there is a prejudice among the architects 
and engineers against lumber—that is, good lumber. 
He quoted statements of architects showing that 
wood in many places can not be substituted and is 
a preferred structural material. These meetings, he 
said, showed the proper spirit in that manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers come together and discuss these 
matters in the most friendly way. Promotion of lumber, 
he said, is the gold that will lay a splendid foundation 
upon which to build a stable future for the industry. 

Mr. Seidel read a letter from the David Rankin School 
of St. Louis—one of the most prominent manual train- 
ing schools in the United States. The director in charge 
had an appcintment with Mr. Seidel to go over the 
matter of interesting students in the manual training 
department in the modern uses of wood. 

After the luncheon an automobile trip was arranged 
and the visitors were shown the beauties of Houston and 
its surroundings. 

Mr. Seidel left Monday night for St. Louis via Shreve- 
port, La., where he expected to spend one day. Mr. 
Tennant returned via New Orleans, expecting to stop in 
that city on a very important mission in reference to 
the Order of Hoo-Hoo and will attend a meeting in 
Memphis before returning to his headquarters in St. 
Louis. 





CLUBS PREPARE FOR ELECTIONS. 





Four Organizations to Vote on New Officials at Annual Meetings—St. Louis Exchange 
Informs Members as to New Rates. 





TO MEET TO NOMINATE OFFICERS. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 22.—Secretary Walter D. Dodd, 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, has issued 
a call to the executive committees of each of the three 
groups of the Lumbermen’s Exchange to meet and ap- 
point a nominating committee from each of their respect- 
ive groups to name a ticket to be voted on at the anuual 
election December 14. 

Two of the executive committees will meet on Tues- 
day, November 23, and the entire membership of Division 
C, the yellow pine manufacturers and wholesalers, will 
meet on November 24. 





EVANSVILLE CLUB TO MEET. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 22.—The next regular monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be 
held at the Lottie Hotel Tuesday evening, December 14, 
and nominations of officers for the ensuing year will be 
made. Daniel Wertz, the efficient president, is now serv- 
ing his second term and he has done much to make the 
club a power in the community. It is expected plans for 
the annual entertainment of the club in January will 
also be taken up and discussed. Secretary Mertice Tay- 
lor says he has his eye on several prospective members 
and that he expects a good attendance at the coming 
meeting. 


REALIGNMENT OF OFFICIALS ANNOUNCED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 22.—The executive committee 
of the Cincinnati Lumberman’s Club, to which was 
referred the matter of filling the vacancies caused by the 
resignation of President Frank Rodman and Secretary 
A. H. Engler, has completed the realignment of offi- 
cials as follows: 

President—William Duhlmeier, of Duhlmeier Bros., who 
automatically advanced from first vice president to president. 

First vice president—Kenneth F. Williams, secretary An- 
chor Lumber Company, advanced from second vice president. 
_ Second vice president—George Morgan, general manager 
Nicola, Stone & Meyers Company. 

Secretary—O. P. Stratemeyer, of O. P. Stratemeyer Lum- 


ber Cémpany, formerly treasurer of the club. 


Treasurer—S, Earle Giffen, secretary Dwight Hinckley 
Lumber Company. 








This rearrangement of officers will be reported to the 
mecting of the club, December 6, when a formal in- 
Stallation will take place. At the same meeting it is 
hoped the report of the special committee on the reclas- 
sification of forest products will be ready. 





DOUGLAS FIR CLUB HOLDS ANNUAL. 

SAN Francisco, Cau., Nov. 20.—The Douglas Fir Club 
heii its annual meeting at its room in the new Call 
Building on November 18, and the attendance was large. 
Directors representing the principal fir lumber dis- 


tricts of the Coast were elected as follows: 
, Puget Sound District: C. E. Huddart, E. K, Wood Lumber 
ompany. 


Grays Harbor District: Charles R. McCormick, Charles R. 
McCormick & Co. 
; Willapa Harbor: R. A. Hiscox, Hart-Wood Lumber Com- 
any. 
‘olumbia River District: F. W. Trower, Trower Bros. 
2 Coos Bay & Southern Oregon District: Paul M. Dimmick, 
San Francisco manager, North Bend Mill Company. 
‘meeting of the board of directors will be held next 
week for the election of a new president and other 
officers for the ensuing year. Frank W. Trower, who 
has been president for the last two years, has declined 
to continue in office as he feels that some one else should 





now assume the responsibility. Hunter Savidge, the 
Douglas fir demonstrator at the Hoo-Hoo House at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, is temporarily attending to 
the duties of D. H. Shanks, secretary of the Douglas 
Fir Club, who has not fully recovered from the effect 
of his recent accident and illness. 





MAKE UP OFFICIAL SLATE. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 22.—The nominating committee 
of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange has completed the 
ticket that is to be voted for at the annual meeting on 
the evening of December 6. It is known as the ‘‘regu- 
lar’’ ticket and is expected to go through, no opposition 
having developed so far. It is made up as follows: 

President—Rufus K. Goodenow, president of the Canton 
Box Company, the present incumbent. 


Vice president—Parker D. Dix, secretary of the Surry 
Lumber Company. 

Treasurer—Luther H. Gwaltney, of the American Lum- 
ber Company. 

Managing committee—John L. Alcock, John L. Alcock & 
Co.; William M. Burgan; Parker D. Dix; Henry D. Dreyer, 
of Henry D. Dreyer & Co.; W. ‘Hunter Edwards, of B. W. 
Edwards & Son; Edward P. Gill, of William D. Gill & Son 
(Ine.); Samuel H. Helfrich; R. Baldwin Homer, of the 
R. B. Homer Lumber Company; William T. Lawton, of 
Joseph Thomas & Son; Theodore Mottu, of Theodore 
Mottu & Co.; George E. Waters, of George E. Waters & 
Co., and David M. Wolf, of the Canton Lumber Company. 


A banquet and entertainment will be the features of 
the meeting apart from the business session. 





SENDS OUT ADVANCED RATE LIST. 


St. Lours, Mo., Nov. 23.—The Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of St. Louis has sent out the following notice for the 
information of its members, in regard to the advanced 
lumber rates to become effective January 1. It is as 
follows: 

The Public Service Commission has issued an order in the 
recent maximum rate and continuous mileage cases, allowing 
the railroads in Missouri to put in effect January 1, 1915, 
the following rates: 

Lumber Rates. | 


By PINGS 5. 5-5: 55050 cents SO WCBS. oo 60.00 8.5 cents 
RG FHG soos 0 0's 4.2 cents PC ei er 8.6 cents 
EP MII CR sss 5 ve 0156 4.4 cents 465 -tHles... 0-01.05: 8.7 cents 
ZO) TAMCS 6 6 x00 oe 4.6 cents fe See 8.8 cents 

5 4.8 cents yim! CT ee 8.9 cents 

cents .0 cents 
cents -1 cents 
cents .2 cents 
cents 3 cents 
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cents MINOR k«:4.0:0.0 9.7 cents 
6.1 cents 5 9.9 cents 
CO THMIGD ee 0. 9.608 6.3 cents 10.0 cents 
FO NOB ii0-s 60:0: 6.4 cents 10.2 cents 
SO GNSS. .ccccce 6.6 cents 10.3 cents 
a ae 6.7 cents 10.5 cents 
OU Tavlos... sa oe 6.9 cents 10.6 cents 
OD. THOS s.<.. .0.0:0 7.0 cents ene 10.8 cents 
SOO) Maes. 5. <. 2 2's 7.1 cents 10.9 cents 
TOG MBs cc ccs 7.2 cents 11.1 cents 
EO HGR s.e's's5 0.0.0 7.4 cents 1.2 cents 
DT TOR s 66. 0:0 3s 7.5 cents 1.4 cents 
pee ra 7.6 cents 1.5 cents 
425 MHCS. oo 00s 7.8 cents 1.7 cents 
250 Wiles... ....,.- 7.9 cents 1.8 cents 
185 Miles... 20.6% 8.0 cents -12.0 cents 
$40 MINCE. 60 s:00% 8.2 cents P 2.1 cents 
$45 Worcs. .<<:.<0 8.3 cents -12.3 cents 
466 miles... ...... 8.4 cents 2.5 cents 
For rates. over two or more lines, add 2 cents to the above 
rates. 
Tie Rates. 


Over one line 1% cents less than lumber rates for equal 
distances. For rates over two or more lines, add 1% cents 
to tie rate. 











National Forest Timber 
Sales, 


Lumbermen have bought National Forest 
stumpage in preference to acquiring privately 
owned timber for an operation because of the 
desirability of working under a Government 
contract. They have not found the require- 
ments of the Forest Service impractical or 
burdensome. An important factor is that Na- 
tional Forest stumpage is paid for only as it 
is cut—no heavy initial investment in timber 
is required. 

Among the sales made by the Forest Service 
from July 1, 1913, to June 30, 1915, were: 


26,650,000 feet in Oregon. 
28,300,000 ” ” California. 


33,667,000 ” ” Alaska. 
40,050,000 ” ” Washington. 
66,200,000 ” ” Idaho 
75,000,000 ” ” Arizona. 
80,000,000 ” ” Montana. 
85,000,000 ” ” Montana. 
102,802,000 ” ” Washington. 
; 117,000,000 ” ” New Mexico. 
120,000,000 ” ” Oregon. 
125,000,000 ” ” Wyoming. 


153,000,000 ” ” South Dakota. 

177,900,000 ” ” Idaho. 

382,050,000 ” ” Oregon. 
43,000 cords in Washington. 


Many smaller sales were made during the 
same period. -Tracts are being advertised from 
time to time, and numerous opportunities for 
operators are available. You can obtain defi- 
nite information regarding these opportunities 
by addressing any of the following offices of 
the 

FOREST SERVICE 
Washington, D. C. Ogden, Utah. 
Missoula, Mont. San Francisco, Cal. 
Denver, Colo. Portland, Ore. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
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ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of- practical 
qaestions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
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Buying Short 
—On Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecan give you this service 
on 


All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 











White Pine 








We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 








THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Blackwell - Panhandle 
| Idaho ; 
White Pine 


For OHIO TRADE. 


The Allyn 
Lumber Co. 


Engineers Building, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 











FEDERATION OF LUMBER INDUSTRIES IS ASSURED. 





Two Lumbermen’s Bodies Merge, Marking First Step Toward Desired End-—Preliminary 
Plans Laid and Partly Executed. 





St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 23.—At a banquet and meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis, given at the Mer- 
eantile Club Thursday evening, November 18, formal an- 
nouncement was made that the club had been merged 
with the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis and when 
the meeting adjourned the club would be a thing of the 
past. The Lumbermen’s Exchange would include for 
the present three groups, the retail pine yards and manu- 
facturers, the hardwood dealers and manufacturers and 
the yellow pine manufacturers and wholesalers. Later 
other groups will be added, thereby making the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange a federation of the wood industries of 
St. Louis. Prior to the banquet a temporary organiza- 
tion of the Lumbermen’s Exchange had been perfected 
and temporary officers were elected, but they will hold 
office only until the annual election, to be held Decem- 
ber 21. 

The entertainment committee, of which Julius Seidel 
was chairman, had arranged a fitting entertainment for 
the final meeting of the club, which included halloween 
decorations and a cabaret performance. 

At the conclusion of the dinner President E. C. Robin- 
son said he hoped the members would take the same in- 
terest in the new exchange as they had in the club, and 
that Mr. Seidel would be the toastmaster of the evening 
and introduced the speaker of the evening, William Dee 
Becker, who made an address on ‘‘ The Codperative Basis 
vs. the Competitive.’’ 

Mr. Becker said that he would deal with the question 
of the advantages of the fairness and of the legality of 
a thorough codperation in business as against unrestricted 
competition. He believed the question to be of great 
magnitude and stated that no one but would agree that 
it was in the unrestricted competition period that the 
gigantic monopolies and trusts were formed. For under 
unrestricted competition there was a competitive war at 
runinous prices, which meant nothing else than the sur- 
vival of the fittest, which in nearly every case meant the 
bankrupting of the smaller concerns with the survival 
of the larger. The general public by degrees was forced 
to see that unrestricted competition was not the life of 
business and was not a fair and just method of deter- 
mining prices, with the natural result that a clamor arose 
from every part of the United States. The speaker said 
that medium sized as well as larger industries were hedged 
about and hampered by legislative restrictions. He cited 
the present condition of the railroads of the United 
States. Public hostility and antagonism to business 
codperation eventually ran its full length, like the pen- 
dulum of a clock. And so in this case the pendulum of 
public demand swung to its utmost limit of possible 
restriction of business, but the general public did not 
derive that benefit therefrom which it had looked for 
and gradually a change of sentiment took place and in- 
creased until now the pendulum is in full swing on its 
way back to its neutral point. During this period, when 
the general public and every legislature were hammer- 
ing out drastie legislation against corporate business, 
what were the business men of this country doing? 


The speaker concluded by stating that codperation by 
means of federation and exchanges is another form of 
education. It results in time in the various members of 
an organization realizing that the only proper means 
of regulating prices is te charge the actual cost plus a 
reasonable profit, and when that has been thoroughly 
drilled into the individual he realizes that it is criminal 
to sell below cost and foolish to add more than a reason- 
able profit, and the final effect of efficient codperation 
under proper organization is to bring about a competi- 
tion under such open and straightforward conditions 
that there results a stability of prices, at normal levels, 
a condition that means the salvation of the smaller as 
well as the larger concerns in any given line of busi- 
ness, and gives the consuming public that'to which it is 
rightfully entitled, an article of known value at a better 
and staple price. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Becker’s address Mr. Seidel 
told of the power of the lumber interests in St. Louis, 
He said there were 35 local pine yards, 27 local hardwood 
yards, 2 local sawmills, 2 cypress yards, 57 wholesale 
mills, 31 sash and door factories and planing mills etce., 
in all about 221, and many sundries, such as farm im- 
plements, automobile makers ete. 

Then followed the regular business. The minutes of 
the previous meeting were read, committees were reported 
ete. 

Charles E. Thomas, president of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, then told what had been done in the formation 
of the new exchange, of the benefits of the new organiza- 
tion and other related matter. 

Mr. Becker was then asked to go into the details in re- 
gard to the formation of the new Lumbermen’s Club from 
the old one; how the old charter was changed so as to 
create the new organization without getting a new char- 
ter ete. Mr. Becker said the new organization was prac- 
tically similar to the Chicago organization. He made 
clear to those present all the different divisions ete. 

During the evening Mr. Seidel sprung some surprises 
on the lumbermen present. He had members who were 
not acquainted with others in the club decorated with 
tin watering cans by two sergeants-at-arms, when they 
were called on to tell the names of certain members and 
which they could not do. 

When the subject of forming a group of commission 
lumbermen, Mr. Seidel took occasion to say some good 
things about Mr. Cassell, who is known by all the lum- 
bermen as Grandpa Cassell. He said he had long been 
connected with the club, was always present at the meet- 
ings, and a meeting without the presence of Grandpa 
Cassell was no meeting. He appointed him a committee 
of one to go among the commission lumbermen and form 
a group from that class. 

Just previous to adjournment a rising vote of thanks 
was tendered to the officers of the club and to Mr. 
Becker. 

Then the club was declared adjourned and the Lumber- 
men’s Club of St. Louis passed out of existence in every- 
thing but happy remembrances. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 





Reports received this week from the principal dis- 
tributing centers of the sash and door trade are to the 
effect that conditions are satisfactory to the manufac- 
turer. In the larger cities the number of 2-story flat 
buildings and cottages going up are of such a volume 
as to call for large quantities of all kinds of millwork. 
While the preponderance is for odd work, some stock 
sizes are being used. During the last few years the sash 
and door business has changed largely from stock sizes 
to odd work, with the result that many of the larger 
manufacturers have found it obligatory to increase their 
odd work departments and at this time, in the larger 
cities especially, this branch of the industry dominates 
the market. This is especially true in hardwoods. The 
pine door and the fir door of Washington are steadily 
becoming favorites in the central West and East and 
these manufacturers are keeping abreast with the times 
by making doors most in vogue. In the North par- 
ticularly there has been a strong request during the last 
week for storm sash and doors, the country trade calling 
for large quantities of this product. One of the most 
comforting features to the market is the fact that prices 
are gradually becoming stronger. This is especially 
noticeable in California stock, the white pine door of 
that State being fully two points higher than six months 
ago. 

Cold weather seems to have no particular terror for 
the contractor in Chicago. Much ground is being broken 
for new buildings in the outlying districts and it is ex- 
pected that much building will continue throughout the 
winter months. The local millwork factories are very 
active, many of them having orders several weeks ahead 
on their books, in spite of the fact that officially the 
building season is near its close. The trend of values is 
higher and as a rule millwork manufacturers and sash 
and door jobbers are fairly well satisfied with the volume 
of business now being done. Country trade, while still 


slow, is said to be improving to some extent; jobbers 
report some inquiry for straight cars, but the majority 
of business being done is of the mixed car variety. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers are shipping 
a good run of orders for storm sash and doors and have 





had a good trade in this line with the country yards, 
which is now about over. The boom in city building 
continues and factories are working at capacity to keep 
up with the demand for special work, which is unprece- 
dented for the time of year. 

Baltimore manufacturers are much encouraged by the 
recent developments that every additional week tends to 
emphasize and expectations are most comforting, even 
though the gains made at the present time do not exceed 
very modest proportions. The progress lately made has 
been generally in the way of a stiffening of quotations 
rather than in positive advances. Already there are signs 
of greater confidence and of an increase in the better 
kinds of work. F 

Buffalo (N. Y.) sash and door trade reports a good 
many orders for storm doors and sash and this business 
will be a prominent feature for a number of weeks. In 
the regular building line also a good deal is doing and 
permits granted by the city for wooden dwellings run 
fully up to the normal. The suburban trade is on a good 
sized scale. with a number of local mills. 

Cincinnati mills are busy and a few of them have been 
running extra time, due to the urgéney of the demand 
from contracting builders, who have undertaken to «om- 
plete contracts this fall that were started late. ‘There 
will be a great deal of syndicate and speculative building 
in this city and vicinity next year, if present plans ma- 
ture and the money market continues as easy as i‘ has 
been for the last six months. Outside of ‘‘mail order’ 
stuff there is practically no competition from other cen- 
ters, a situation that gave considerable annoyance carly 
in the season. This has afforded opportunity to revise 
quotations to a more remunerative basis. 

With continuation of pleasant weather most o* the 
larger St. Louis sash and door factories are kept fairly 
busy. While few of them have many large orders plenty 
of small orders are on their books and there is also 4 
good showing in mixed car shipments to outside points, 
as well as considerable special work. Prices are at @ 
standstill but there is no doubt that better prices will 
prevail before the end of the year, especially on orders 
calling for urgent shipment. 
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‘un Kansas City advances varying from 5 to 10 percent 
and affeeting virtually everything in the sash and door 
line were reported and the trend is toward further in- 
eroases in value. The increased volume of orders and the 
heavy amount of figuring, coming at a time when the 
sisi and door manufacturers had expected a slack in 
orders, caused a decided increase in the optimism that 
has been gradvally developing all fall. Buyers of sash 
aud door stock want their orders delivered quickly as 
they still need much material for work already under 
way. There also is a good volume of carload buying. 
Avchiteets are busier than usual and next spring shows 
every indication of being a busy building season. Deal- 
ers in California white pine doors say they are selling 
two points higher now than at any time the last six 
mouths. All distributing points in the Southwest report 
sterdy improvement in business since July. 

Sash and door trade in the Tacoma (Wash.) district 
seems to be steady, with a little better feeling prevailing 
than a few weeks ago. Orders are enough to keep the 


factories moving, but no rush and no abnormal demand is 
looked for, but a good spring trade. Demand for col- 
umns is low and the straight column factories say prices 
are poor and the East inclined to use less of this prod- 
uct because of changed architecture in home building. 
The San Francisco situation remains rather quiet, al- 
though many wooden dwellings are being erected in the 
city. Door manufacturing is somewhat below normal 
in the neighboring manufacturing districts. In the 
white pine lumber districts most of the door factories 
are in steady operation on door stock and open sash. 
The window glass trade is having the best business it 








Retail 


has enjoyed for several years. Plants are all working . fad 

to capacity, with orders piled up to keep them busy for i 
the next sixty to ninety days. Factories in all sections F 
of the country have very small depleted assortments and 

experience difficulty in getting the desired materials. 


They aiso have trouble in securing empty cars in which 
to forward finished products, The export business is 
showing much improvement. 





DEVISES A NEW PROCESS FOR CREOSOTING FIR. 





Tests Said to Demonstrate Increase in Strength—Results May Materially Affect Pur- 
chases for Railroad Use. 





SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 20.—An interesting test has 
recently been made of a new process for creosoting 
Douglas fir timbers, with most encouraging results. A 
bulletin recently issued by United States Department 
of Agriculture giving the results of tests made on creo- 
soting Douglas fir bridge timbers, under both the boil- 
ing and steaming processes, shows material decrease in 
the strength because of the treatment. Those interested 
in creosoting Douglas fir, particularly O. P. M. Goss, of 
Seattle, engineer for the West Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Association of Creosoting 
Companies of the Pacific Coast, have been at work on 
devising a process that would eliminate this loss of 
strength in treatment, with the result that Mr. Goss 
has perfected a process that consists of boiling the tim- 
bers in the retort with creosote oil under vacuum at a 
lower degree of temperature than is necessary under the 
other processes. The results of the experiments in this 
direction, so far, have shown no loss, but on the con- 
trary an increase of 4.6 percent in the strength because 
of the seasoning of the timbers in the course of the 
treatment. . 

During the week of November 1 tests were made by 
the engineers of the Santa Fe railroad at the plant of 
the St. Helens Creosoting Company at St. Helens, Ore., 
of which F. D. Beal is manager. They were made under 
the direction of a number of the officials of the Santa 
Fe including George E. Rex, superintendent of treating 
plants; E. O. Faulkner, manager of the tie and timber 
department; W. B. McFarland, testing engineer; A. F. 
Robinson, bridge engineer; and Assistant Engineer of 
Tests Bonestengle. On November 5 the timbers were 
taken from out the treatment in the presence of over 
thirty engineers, railroad officials, operators of creo- 
soting plants on the north Coast, creosoting engineers 
and municipal engineers, who had assembled at St. 
Helens to witness the result. 

The Santa Fe used in all about 100,000 feet of string- 
ers, 7x16-inch by 30 feet. It took sixty pieces of that 
size, cut them in two and treated the sixty pieces 7x16- 
inch by 15 feet. The pieces that were treated, together 
with the other half of the stringers that were not 
treated, were shipped back to the Santa Fe laboratory at 
Topeka, Kan., where tests will be made as to strength 
and in the near future the result of these tests will be 
made publie. 

At the same time Mr. Goss, for the creosoting associa- 
tion and the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, put through twenty-six pieces of stringers origin- 
ally 7xl4-inch by 28 feet; 7x16-inch by 30 feet and 
10x14-inch by 28 feet in size. Only half of each piece 
was creosoted, the other half being left in the natural 
state to be tested to show the difference in strength be- 
tween the treated and the untreated. The results of 
these tests as to strength are not yet completed, but Mr. 
Goss has prepared a report on the result of some previous 
tests made a few weeks before, going into the subject 


in detail and referring to the previous tests made by 
the Department of Agriculture. His report is as follows: 
_ ‘the effeet of creosoting upon the strength of Douglas 
fir hs come to be a subject of considerable discussion and 
One of decided importance to Oregon and Washington. 


Bul'ctin 286 published September 27, 1915, by the United 
States Department of Agriculture gives results of strength 


tests made on creosoted and natural Douglas fir bridge 
Stri gers. The stringers were originally 8x16 inches by 32 
Te and were cut in the middle, one half being tested 


in {ve untreated condition and the other half creosoted 
an ‘ested. The treatments used on this material were 
as ‘cllows: 

Boiling Process. 


‘ed in creosote for 21% hours at temperature of 255 


dess°es F; loss of moisture during boiling, 1.2 pounds per 
cus foot of wood; pressure raised from 0 to 145 pounds 
per -quare inch in 53% hours; temperature about 230 de- 
sre’ F. Absorption of oil, 11.2 pounds per cubic foot of 


as determined by measuring tank readings. 
Steaming Process. 


«med at 90 pounds pressure per square inch for 
_ ours; temperature about 325 degrees F; vacuum of 
“hes applied for 181% hours; temperature 220 degrees 
end of period; cyiinder filled with oil and pressure 
from 0 to maximum pressure of 140 pounds per 
e inch; pressure period, 2% hours; temperature of 
( 1, about 208 degrees F. Absorption, 3.1 pounds per 
" Toot of wood, as figured from increase in original 
Weisht of stringers. The stringers were not weighed after 


Sq: € 
the 


cub 


steaming so that the probable loss cannot be taken into 
account in computing the absorption. 

The stringers treated by the boiling process as above 
described lost 33 per cent of strength in treatment and 
those treated by the steaming process lost 35 per cent. It 
will be noted that in both of these treatments high tem- 
peratures were applied for long periods of time, which 
undoubtedly accounts for the loss in the strength of the 
treated stringers. : 

A large amount of experimental work has recently been 
done by the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and by the Association of Creosoting Companies of 
the Pacific Coast to determine a method of creosoting 
Douglas fir bridge stringers without material loss in 
strength. Special efforts have been made to devise a 
treatment which would eliminate the use of high tem- 
peratures in treating stringers. During the last few 
months excellent results have been secured. 

Recent tests were made on full sized bridge stringers 
selected in the same manner used by the Government as 
described above. The stringers tested were 7x14 inches in 
cross section, 14 feet long and were tested under third 
point loading on a 13-foot span. The tests were made by 
the bureau of standards, city of Portland. These stringers 
were treated by boiling in creosote under a vacuum. The 
following detaijs of the treatment show the steps in the 
process: 

Boiling Under Vacuum. 


Timbers placed in retort and creosote oil admitted at 
temperature of 160 degrees and gradually raised to 190 
degrees F. Temperature held at 190 degrees for 4 to 5 
hours to warm timber through. Vacuum then drawn on 
the oil through an elevated pipe approximately 36 feet 
above retort. This pipe was required to prevent the oil 
boiling over in the condenser. Vacuum continued ap- 
proximately 13 hours. Temperature during 26 inches 
vacuum 190 degrees F. At end of vacuum period pressure 
applied on oil 0 to 120 pounds per square inches 4 hours 
during which time the temperature gradually dropped. 
After pressure ended final vacuum of one-half hour ap- 
plied to prevent bleeding. Absorption of oil 12 pounds 
per cubic foot. Water extracted approximately 3 pounds 
per cubic foot. 

The timber treated as above described shows a gain 
in strength in the treated pieces of 4.6 per cent, or in other 
words, the treated stringers are 104.6 per cent as strong as 
the natural. This increase in strength is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that considerable seasoning took place in the 
treatment, and that the fiber of the wood was not injured. 
There is certainly no further cause for anyone to say that 
Douglas fir bridge stringers lose strength when creosoted 
in accordance with the treatment above referred to. 
Douglas fir is certain to take a more prominent place in 
the future in the building of exposed structures. Rail- 
roads may now design structures using the same unit 
stresses for treated as for untreated bridge stringers and 
caps. 





BOX FACTORY TO USE WASTE. 


MARQUETTE, MicH., Nov. 22.—A box factory to utilize 
wood which today is either valueless or of very little 
value will soon be built in this city by the Nufer Cedar 
Company, which operates plants in Farrel, McKeesport, 
Canonsburg and Woodlawn, Pa., Wierton, W. Va., and 
Whitehall, Mich. The plant will cost about $50,000 
and will be equipped with the most modern machinery. 
Its products will be largely. box shooks, which will be 
shipped to the different factories in Pennsylvania, where 
the firm’s other box factories are located, where they 
will be made into boxes. For material the box factory 
will use ‘‘culls’’ of the hardwood lumber and the amount 
will depend upon the amount of lumber manufactured by 
the sawmills in the vicinity of Marquette. The company 
intends to draw its supply from nearby points, especially 
from Munising, Big Bay, Little Lake, Trout Creek, 
Ewen, Pequaming, Chassell, Baraga, and L’Anse. If 
obtainable the company will use 30,000,000 feet. To 
begin with the box factory will probably use soft woods 
and balsam, of which there are enormous quantities near 
Marquette that are today practically valueless. This 
small timber now goes into pulp at a price that leaves 
the logger little or no profit. 





AN AMERICAN consular officer in Spain transmits the 
name of a merchant in his district who desires to secure 
prices and terms on lumber for use in mines, and is also 
interested in the importation of wire fencing. Corre- 
spondence and catalogs should be in anish, Bank 
references given. The name and address @ the merchant 
will be furnished upon application to fae Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
by referring to Daily Consular Report No. 16,746, 
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WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. 


MASON -DONALDSON LBR. CO. 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO. 


Stanley, Wis. 


days depend a good deal 


on the volume of business done 


hat undoubtedly explains 
etail lumberman’s ten- 


dency to the handling of sub- 


stitutes for lumber. But 
in your anxiety to get all 
the business you can from 
your community, you 
should see to it first that 
you let no lumber busi- 
ness escape you. 


A Good 
Field 

Open to 
Dealers 


now, brought about bythe 
present day homebuilder 
looking more to artistic 
effects, is that of speciali- 
zing in Finish, Here is 
a line where you can 
make your experience 
and knowledge cash in 
a nice profit for you:— 


Birch 


The Peer of 
Woods for 
Interior 
Finish 


The manufacturers of this 
wood have perfected their me- 
thods of manufacturing so that 
their products meet the most 
critical demands of builders. 
They have experimented with 
birch in every conceivable way 
to determine the uses forwhich 
it is best suited—and when 
they tell you to push it for 
interior finish they have good 
reasons. Ask any of the firms 
shown below to tell you their 
reasons and to send you the 
10 Birch Panels — showing 
different finishes it takes to 
perfection. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


° I, STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 
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|PACIFIC COAST) 
PRODUCTION 


30 Cars every 10 Hours 
FACILITIES FOR SERVICE 


which apply well defined supervision to or- 
ders (insuring promptness and satisfaction) 
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(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr.West.Dpt.) 


: 

A Specializing in Stocks of Selling Organization 

: PORTLAND LUMBER CO. MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker. 

: Portland, Ore. DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. z 
s PENINSULA LUMBER CO. POCATELLO, (R.C. Angell and [E 
Ei Portland, Ore. E. T. Sturgeon) 

FY CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO. SALT LAKE CITY, E. A. Carlson 

s Linnton, Ore. GRAND a. oo & White, 

2 " ; (T. P. White) 

ie + ~ OMAHA, McCormick & White, 

2 . P . (F. P. McCormick) 

— BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. | (CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co. 

2 Bridal Veil, Ore. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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WHY SO HAPPY ! 



































The saa —_ a 
California 
White Pine 
Lumber 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Pelican Bay Lumber Co. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON. 


H.D. MORTENSON, Pres., Klamath Falls, Ore. JACOB MORTENSON, V.-Pres., Oak Park, lil. 
W. C. LANDON, Sec’y & Treas., Klamath Falls, Ore. 


MOULDINGS, LATH AND SIDING. 
Capacity, 30,000,000 Annually. 
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POINTS ON SELLING SILOS IN WINTER. 





The Farmer Usually Deliberates Before Buying — Off Season Affords Opportunities to 
Demonstrate Silo Economies that Should Result in Profitable Spring Business. 





Silo selling is in fact an educational process and 
it should be carried on by the retail lumberman 
throughout the year. In summer when the pastures 
are drying up he can hold forth on the advantages of 
the summer silo and in winter when snow is deep on 
the ground and the mercury hovers around the zero 
point there are many advantages of the silo to be 
pointed out and emphasized. In fact an article that 
is of value on the farm all the year around, as the 
silo is, can be sold at any time of the year. That 
does not mean, of course, that silos are to be erected 
in the winter time, but it does mean that the farmers 
can be convinced that silos are good investments for 
them and they can be persuaded to buy them for erec- 
tion the following spring or summer. 

Everybody knows that the farmer often thinks of 
building a barn or a house for years before he actually 
draws the plans and buys the material. It is a great 
deal the same in the matter of silos. The probability 
is that thousands of farmers are now thinking of buy- 
ing silos; in fact, thousands of them will buy silos 
next year. Who is going to give the clinching argu- 
ments and get their orders? The retail lumbermen 
should do so, but if they do not somebody else will— 
probably mail order or other out-of-town concerns. 


As has been so often said, the silo is a new insti-. 


tution to the extent that comparatively few farmers 
use it; but it is no longer an experiment, and no re- 
tail lumberman need hesitate to recommend the pur- 
chase of a silo to any farmer who raises a half dozen 
or more cows. The silo is a sort of ‘‘ Educated 
Granary,’’ it holds more food in less space and in 
more palatable condition than any sort of granary 
heretofore or likely hereafter to be devised. 

Moreover, the silo utilizes for fodder or forage a 
crop or crops that produce more tonnage to the acre 
than those crops that are stored in barns and ricks. 
Hay ordinarily produces from a ton to three tons per 
acre, while corn produces from ten to fifteen tons 
per acre; and many farmers say they can winter. their 
stock on silage and one ton of hay whereas they 
would require four tons without it. A little figuring 
will show the significance of this saving. The farmer 
can raise four times as much silage on an acre as he 
can raise of hay, and he can get along with one- 
fourth as much hay in wintering the same number of 
live stock. 

Now everybody knows about the uncertainties of 
haymaking and about the labor connected with it. In 
silo filling the corn or other fodder crop is cut and 
put into the silo at once, and the actual labor involved 
in the operation does not greatly if at all exceed that 
connected with putting the same acreage of hay into 
the mow. The hay must be cut, raked, loaded, un- 
loaded, mowed away or stacked; all of which means 
a lot of iabor. Then when it is fed the labor involved 
is much greater than in the case of silage. There is 
no uncertainty regarding the silage. It is merely 
put into the silo and tramped down solidly, and it is 
ready for the stock whenever the farmer sees fit to 
begin to feed it. In the case of hay, especially in the 
humid sections, all the labor may be expended, as it 
was this year, and then only a lot of musty, discol- 
ored stuff is the reward. Hay that has been rained 
on a half-dozen times is so bleached and leached out 
that its feeding value is greatly reduced. But in the 
ease of silage corn water rather helps than harms it. 


When Real Economy Is Manifested. 


When the winter time comes and feeding of hay 
and other forage begins the real. economy of the silo 
manifests itself in an emphatic manner. The silo is 
located at a place handy to the animals to be fed. 
The feeder goes up into his silo from the inside of 
the barn, and no matter how cold or how stormy the 
weather may be he and his stock are inside and he 
has feed for them of the most appetizing kind that 
needs only to be thrown down through the silo chute 
and scattered along in the feed boxes or mangers. 

The labor involved in feeding a given number of 
cattle silage and hay respectively is probably Iléss 
than half as great in the case of silage as in the case 
of hay. Of course, some hay should be fed with 
silage, about one ton with it as compared to four 
tons without it. But though some sort of dry fodder 
is needed to balance the ration when silage is fed, 
that fodder need not be good timothy hay or alfalfa, 
if it is not readily available. In fact, when feeders 
and dry cows are being carried over the winter a 
little silage and a lot of straw will take them through 
in good shape. The truth is that succulence of silage 
makes it a very valuable ingredient in every ration 
in relieving the dryness and unpalatableness of most 
other feeds commonly utilized in winter feeding. ‘Live 
stock—cattle especially—requires quantity or bulk in 
order to distend the stomachs, and some of the cheaper 
forms of fodder, such as straw, may be profitably 
utilized for feed if the requisite succulence is provided 
by the addition of a small quantity of silage. Hence 
the farmer with a good straw stack and a silo is in 
pretty good shape to winter his herd of young stock, 
dry cows and feeders at a very low cost. And the 


next year he will have converted all his corn fodder 
and his straw into excellent fertilizer that is easily 
handled and is readily available for the crops of the 
following year or at most the next year but one. 
Why any farmer should feed corn fodder in the 


stalk when he can have a silo is past the comprehien- 
sion of the experienced silo user. Just as much labor 
is involved in cutting fodder corn, shocking it, husk- 
ing it, tying it into bundles.and hauling it to the 
barn as would be invelved if it were cut and hauled 
to the silage cutter to be put into the silo. Then 
the feeding of it in that form is infinitely more la- 
borious than would be the feeding of it in the form 
of silage. In addition the coarse stalks that are re. 
fused by all classes of stock and thrown under foot 
are an unmitigated nuisance in cleaning the stalls, in 
handling the manure when it is to be hauled from the 
barn and in the fields in fitting the ground and culti- 
vating the crops. Besides, of course, the stalks are 
wasted in this form when if they were cut into small 
pieces and put into the-silo the stock would eat them 
with relish and profit. 

Moreover when the corn fodder is utilized in the 
form of silage the land on which it is grown is cleared 
for fall plowing which in itself is more valuable than 
spring plowing, as it has been determined that fall 
plowed soil has more nitrogen in it than spring plowed 
soil. Besides, of course, there is generally more time 
to plow in the fall on the farms where silos are used 
than in the spring; and it is practicable to sow fall 
crops; also in the case of spring crops at least to fit 
the land better before seeding than would be possible 
with spring plowed land. There is a saying that the 
best cultivation a crop receives is that performed be- 
fore the seed is sown. Hence if it can be made prac- 
ticable to allow the weeds to start and then kill them 
by harrowing before the grain seed is sown or planted, 
after-cultivation is made easier and the soil of inter- 
cultivated crops as well as of sown small grain is more 
free from noxious weeds. That is to say all the bene- 
fits of fallowing are secured without the loss of a 
crop. 

The Experience of a Kansas Farmer. 


Now the average man is more appealed to by spe- 
cific instances and detailed facts than by mere gen- 
eral statements. Hence there will always be farmers 
to whom the retail lumberman must give the relative 
costs of feeding hay, dry fodder and shipstuff, and 
feeding silage. To such the experience of a Kansas 
farmer will be interesting. In response to an inquiry 
from the Kansas State Experiment Station as to 
whether he had found that ‘‘by having silage to feed 
less of high-priced hay was required’’ he replied: 
‘*Yes, I wintered fifty head of cattle and never fed 
a ton of hay, $20 hay. I fed straw and my cattle 
gained over a pound a day. If I had not had silage 
my cattle would have lost a pound a day and would 
have eaten from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty tons of $20 hay. They would have been worth 
from 50 cents to $1 a hundred pounds less this spring. 
Twenty acres furnished the silage; it would have 
taken seventy-five acres to produce the hay.’’ 

In response to the same inquiry another farmer re- 
plied: ‘‘Yes, I wintered thirty sheep, twenty cattle 
and eight horses on twenty acres of light corn (com 
that would make about twelve bushels to the acre). 
Last fall I had ten tons of hay—just half what I 
usually have. I wintered my stock, sold $63 worth 
of hay in the spring at $18 a ton. I am satisfied that 
the saving in hay will easily pay for the silo in five 
years, hay selling at $10 per ton on the average.’’ 

One point in the foregoing is of special interest this 
year—that regarding the light corn. In many sections 
this year the corn was short and much of it did not 
become fully matured. In fact the writer helped fill 
one silo this year with corn grown on land that really 
should be drained but that in ordinary years produces 
fair crops. This corn was positively so short that 
much of it was pitched on to the wagons and from 
the wagons into the silage cutter with pitchforks about 
as hay would be handled. The farmer into whose silo 
that fodder was put is now feeding it, and though of 
course it has less feeding value than mature corn it 
is still an excellent feed that he could not have utilized 
at all without the silo. That is to say, he would have 
lost a large part of the crop, not even getting his seed 
back, if he had not owned a silo. In his particular 
ease it is not easy to say what he would have done 
this year, for his hay crop also was short. Probably 
he would have been obliged to dispose of his cows and 
he would have been in circumstances little short of 
desperate next spring as a consequence. The silo was 
indeed his salvation. 

Still another Kansas farmer in response to the ques 
tion already referred to gave even more detailed in- 
formation regarding the relative costs of feeding with 
and without silage: ‘‘Yes, I fed bran, shipstuff and 
ground corn, ten pounds a day, with what hay they 
would eat, at a cost last winter for a feed grain, 16% 
cents; hay, 20 cents; total, 3614 cents per day. With 
silage I feed: Silage, 40 pounds, 10 cents; bran, four 
pounds, 6 cents; total, 16 cents. So 36% cents less 16 
cents is 2014 cents saved by having silage to feed.’’ 


Opportunity for the Retail Lumberman. 


The retail lumberman who will set about it in the 
right manner can utilize the winter to advantage ™ 
selling silos, thus making productive a season tha 
otherwise may be dull for him. Also inasmuch as the 
silos he sells in the winter will not likely be erected 
until late the following summer he will have ample 
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time to get orders enough to fill a car or several cars 
of that material and be prepared for the late buyers as 
well as for those who have actually placed their or- 
ders. If he thus goes at the matter with vigor and 
enterprise he can have when silo-erecting time comes 
a trained erew of workmen who will put up the silos 
in a hurry. If need be he can sell the silos delivered 
and erected as do some of the out of town concerns 
with whom he must compete. 

It ean not be too often brought home to the retailer 
that silos are going to be sold in his community, and 
if he does not see fit to sell them some outside concern 
will do so. Every sale of this sort is an additional 


wedge in between him and the trade of his commu- 
nity. He can not sensibly stand back and hold off 
on the pleas that selling silos requires too much per- 
sonal solicitation, or for any other reason. Selling 
his trade anything, lumber or silos, is going to require 
more and more salesmanship from year to year, and 


the sooner the retailer recognizes that fact and gets 


into the game the sooner he will find a profitable 
market for his materials of all sorts. For the silo 
is a harbinger of prosperity in any community and the 
retailer who pushes directly the sale of silos is at the 
same time indirectly pushing the sales of building ma- 
terials of all sorts. 





MAKE STRENGTH AND FIREPROOFING TESTS OF WOOD. 


MADISON, WIs., Nov. 20.—Recent tests made by the 
Forest Products Laboratory in codperation with the Bu- 
reau for the Safe Transportation of Dangerous Explo- 
sives were to obtain data upon which specifications and 
changes in the design of wooden barrels used in the 
transportation of dangereus liquids might be based. Six 
groups of eight barrels each were tested. Two barrels 
of each group were tested in side compression, two in 
diagonal compression, one each in side and diagonal 
drop, and two by internal pressure. The tests indicated 
that the weakest part of the barrels were the heads. The 
first leak in most of the tests was due either to spring- 
ing of the head, slipping of the staves at the head, or to 
both causes. The ultimate failure ofa large percent of 
the barrels was at the head. 

It appears that a head much thicker than the staves 
would give materially better results. Heads should 
probably be made one and one-half times as thick as the 
staves. By properly placing the hoops and properly 
proportioning the thickness of staves and head, a barrel 
50 pereent stronger than the standard barrel was made 
by the laboratory engineers from the same amount of 
material. 

* * * 
To Investigate New Drum Box Testing Machine. 

The sub-commitee of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, consisting of ten members, will meet at 
Madison on November 23, to investigate the new drum 
box testing machine recently constructed in the Forest 
Products Laboratory. The members of the committee 
are: W. A. Fairburn, vice president of the Diamond 
Match Company; George R. Browder, traffic manager 
of the Corrugated Fiber Company; G. E. Carleton, in- 


spector in Bureau of Explosives; G. C. Babcock, vice 
president of Wire-Bounds Corporation; F. C. Gifford, 
secretary of the National Association of Box Manufac- 
turers; J. L. Barchard; E. B. Ashcraft, secretary of the 
Fiber Shipping Container Association; J. J. Dauch, of 
the Hinde-Dauch Company; B. F. Masters, director of 
the National Association of Box Manufacturers, and 


’ J. A. Newlin, head of the department of timber tests at 


the laboratory. 
co * Sd 
Test Fireproofing Qualities of Treated Wood. 

Further preliminary tests in the investigation of the 
fire-retarding properties of treated wood for modern 
building construction were made this week by the For- 
est Products Laboratory in the specially built room on 
the laboratory grounds. An illustration of this fire- 
testing house appeared in a recent issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN.. In the first tests made the floor, 
trim and furniture, consisting of a desk, table, chairs, 
bookeases, picture frames ete., were all of untreated 
wood. For the test made this week the trim, floor and 
furniture were of wood which had been treated with 
chemicals to make it fire-retardant. Wood so treated 
will char but will not burn with a flame, and the fire 
is easily extinguished. Valuable data are being collected 
from these tests and a number of fire underwriters, lum- 
bermen and architects are interested in the results. 

O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and Albert Cone, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, were in Madison particu- 
larly to witness the latest test. Chief Heyl, of the Madi- 
son fire department, was present at this and several 
of the former: demonstrations. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 





Unusual but Commendable Arrangement of One-Story Cottage With Four Rooms and 
Bath — Bedroom in Front. 





The one story cottage illustrated this week has four 
rooms and bath and it is estimated can be built for 
about $1,750. The interior arrangement is somewhat 
unusual, but commendable. The bedroom is at the front 
of the house but is segregated from the living rooms, 
being reached only from the hall, which opens also to 
the living toom and to the bath room. The large living 


room and dining room are upon the same side of the 
house as the front porch and each has beamed ceilings. 
The dining room is provided with beth buffet and win- 
dow seat and opens into the kitchen, which is well pro- 
vided with cupboards and closets, and from the kitchen 
the inside stairs lead down to the basement, with a 
landing at grade and a door to the outside walk. 








A‘!ERICAN LUMBERMAN’S HOUSE PLAN No. 80, DESIGNED BY CHARLES 
’ EDGAR BATES, ARCHITECT. 



















































































Although there is but one bed- 
room in this house there is ago 
bed in the living room which is 
entirely concealed except when 
opened out for use. 


The living room has a well de- 
signed fireplace with bookcases 
flanking it on each side. 


This house would look well in 
either mission style with rough 
stained siding or finished up with 
dressed surfaces and paint. Rough 
stained finish is, however, the ar- 
chitect’s recommendation. 


The plans include a basement 
excavated full size of the founda- 
tion, with a cinder fill for the front 
porch floor. There are a laundry 
and drying room and a vegetable 
cellar in addition to the usual pro- 
vision for furnace and for coal 
storage. The clean-out for ashes 
from the fireplace upstairs comes 
down immediately adjacent to the 
furnace in the furnace room. 


The designs include four eleva- 
tions and two floor plans, details 
for ceiling beams, window, trim, 
the various doors used, a kitchen 
cupboard and closets, the column 
openings between living room and 
dining room, the mantel and book- 
cases, and detail sections of cas- 
ing, base, cornice, roof brackets 
ete. 

Full working blue prints in six 
sheets, together with lumber bill 
and standard specifications will be 
sent on this plan for $1.50 and 
electrotypes in standard news- 
paper width of the two illustra- 
tions here shown will also be sup- 
plied for $1.50 for advertising 
purposes, 
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SEATTLE 


THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 








SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1691 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 








JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CO. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
We ship the SOFT kind 
Old Growth Fir Uppers. 
Mixed Cars Yard Stock. 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles. 
(16”, 18” or 24” lengths) 
Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 
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Atlas Lumber Company | 
SEATTLE, WASH. = 


Sst Aeniher REA Gala Gilieg | 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
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These Two Books 


by Douglas Malloch, ‘The Lumberman Poet,” 
( The Woods”, a book of verse, and “ Resawed 
Fables’’ a book of humorous prose), side by side =n 
your office desk or library shelf, will bring 2 :umber- 
man more joy than anything else ever printed. 
They are about the woods and the lumber busi- 
ness—your business. They were written for you, 
and are full of the fun, philosophy and sentiment of 
logging, lumbering and selling. Wouldn’t they 


An Ideal 
Christmas Gift 


for some other lumberman, or some member of a 
lumberman’s family, or for a lumberman’s friend, 
or for yourself? They have already delighted 
thousands. 

Both books will be sent postpaid to one or separ- 
ate addresses for $2—or either one of them to any 
address postpaid for $1. 








Descriptive circulars on request. 
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WOOD BLOCKS USED ON 


TWO BIG IMPROVEMENTS. 





Cincinnati Completes Long Stretch— City Engineer Says Delay Not Due to Yellow Pine 
Shortage—Creosoted Pavement on Bridge. 





EXTENSIVE WOOD BLOCK PROJECT 
COMPLETED. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 22.—The paving of Madison 
Road with wood blocks has been completed, the most ex- 
tensive improvement of the kind in this part of the 
country. According to City Engineer Frank §8. Krug, 
the total length of street under contract was 9,000 feet, 
with a width of 60 feet between curbs. For a distance 
of 3,500 feet the street was paved with wood blocks its 
entire width and the remaining distance, where there 
were heavy grades, block was used between the ear 
tracks, with granite on the sides. The engineer’s esti- 
mate is that about 29,000 square yards of wood blocks 
were used for the paving. They were furnished by the 
Ayer & Lord Company, of Chicago, and were manufac- 
tured at its plant at Grenada, Miss., and the contractor 
on the work was Ed. Ryan, of Springfield, Ohio. 

There have been many complaints from persons using 
the street cars that entered the city over the Madison 
Road routes about the time that was consumed in doing 
the work. This is not unusual with the people as to 
any public improvement. There was grading to be 
done, street elevations to be changed, street car tracks 
to be relaid, curbings to be reset and all the other de- 
tails about such an extensive improvement in such a 
traveled part of the city, and without interrupting 
traftic. 

At last, as the work was about to be completed with 
the laying of the last 1,000 feet of wood block be- 
tween tracks there was a delay of about two weeks 
in securing the delivery of enough blocks to finish the 
paving. Of course this tied up the work and caused 
more public complaint and at last resulted in an ex- 


first one in the city to be paved with blocks. Th: cost 
of the block pavement is estimated at $2 a yard. 





IDEAL PAVING FOR TOLEDO BRIDGE. 


ToLEDO. OnI0, Nov. 20.—The Fassett Street” bridge 
with its new $45,000 wood block pavement has !een 
thrown open to the public and has the distinction of 
being one of the longest bridges in the country to be 
paved with wood blocks. The flooring in this bridge is 
as fine as can be found anywhere. Members of the 
Toledo Automobile club were instrumental in secu?ing 
this flooring for the bridge which is one of the most 
frequently traveled of any bridge in the city and is tu 
become a part of the Dixie Highway. 

The bridge is not a new one, having been built in 
1895, but it has been found necessary to renew the 
floor every five years. As it carried a double plank 
flooring requiring 400,000 feet of lumber it may readily 
be seen this was no light expense. 

It is believed that the wood block flooring, while cost- 
ing more at the outset, will prove a money saving propo- 
sition as it is declared by the makers, the Jennison 
Wright Company, a Toledo creosoting concern, that the 
wood block floor will require little or no attention for 
the next forty years, 

This bridge is but one of a number of Toledo bridges 
to carry the wood block floor, the others being the Ash 
and Consaul bridges in Toledo, the Maumee and Perrys- 
burg bridge, a large span crossing the Maumee River 
and linking the little towns mentioned ten miles above 
Toledo, and numerous smaller bridges both in the city 
and country. 

The old floor of the Fassett Street bridge was removed 
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KREOLITE LUG WOOD BLOCK FLOORING BEING PLACED ON THE FASSETT STREET BRIDGE, TOLEDO, OHIv. 


planation on behalf of the contractor, which came from 
the city engineer’s department and was used in all the 
Cincinnati papers, to the effect that the delay in the 
delivery of the blocks was due to the inability of the 
company furnishing the blocks to secure the necessary 
quantity of yellow pine because of the sudden expan- 
sion of the demand of that: wood for the export trade. 

To this Cincinnati interests engaged in the wood 
block business, made a statement which was recently 
printed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, to the effect that 
no such condition existed in the yellow pine market at 
that time and that export demand could not have been 
the reason for the delay. This position now is borne 
out by the city engineer, who says: 

There was a delay of about ‘two weeks on the last ship- 
ment of wood blocks for the completion of the Madison 
Road improvement, but as a rule the blocks came forward 
very promptly and work was. not much delayed in com- 
pletion by the failure to receive the blocks promptly. As 
to the statement given out and credited to my department 
I at no time authorized it. At this distance of time.I do 
not recall the particular cause 6f the delay in the last ship- 
ment, but I think it was one of the ordinary causes incident 
to the carrying forward of such a big contract. No doubt 
the contractor, Mr. Ryan, or the persons who furnished the 
block, the Ayer & Lord Company, can recall exactly what 
was the reason, 


NEW USE FOR WOOD BLOCKS. 


Kansas City; Mo., Nov. 23.—A new use for wood 
paving blocks has been found by the Kansas City Board 
of Education. Hereafter playgrounds at the public 
schools are to be paved with wood blocks. The board is 
convinced that the wood paving will be far more satis- 
factory for that use than brick or gravel which here- 
tofore have been used. The blocks will not be slippery 
and they will not cause seyere bruises when children fall 
on them. The Benton School playground will be the 





and the joist respaced, one new line being added in the 
center to which has been bolted a 38x12-inch Kreolite, 
spiking pieces on each side, the new plank being laid 
in two 12-foot lengths. Upon the plank was laid ong 
layer of No. 1 tarred felt, which was swabbed with one 
thickness of Kreolite swabbing pitch. The blocks were 
immediately laid in the pitch while it was soft and after 
being inspected the interstices were filled one-third full 
of creosoted wood block filler, the balance of the space 
being filled with clean dry sand. The lug block was used, 
the lug being designed to take care of the expansion of 
the block and save the pressure from coming on the 
felloe guards. The lug also provides a quarter inch 
spacing between the blocks, affording a shoe hold for 
horses and thus obviates slipping, which has been one 
of the most severe criticisms against the wood block 
paving by its enemies. 

The floor is delightfully smooth and motorists are de- 
lighted with the easy riding insured. It is believed the 
adoption of wood blocks will prove not only a money 
saving proposition because of the small amount of re- 
pairs it will require but will also save the annoyance 
and trouble caused by having the bridge closed while 
new floors are being laid and improvements made. 





A rEPorT of Charge d’Affaires Jefferson Caffery, of 
the American legation at Stockholm, Sweden, 0 
‘«Changes in Workmen’s Homes in Sweden,’’ says that 
the building trade in Sweden during 1913 followed laws 
different from other lines of industrial activity. In 244 
towns from which reports are available, 2,480 buildings 
were erected of which two-thirds were dwelling houses; 
63.2 percent of the material used in the smaller towus 
was wood, while in towns of more than 40,000 inhabitants 
stone buildings amounted to 83.5 percent of all the 
newly erected buildings. Two-family houses are gal 
ing in popularity.: 
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EXPORT AND FOREIGN 








MEXICAN MARKET IS OPENING UP. 


S,n FRrANcIsco, Cau., Nov. 20.—Recent orders placed 
for lumber required in Mexico through Charles R. Mc- 
Cormick & Co., of San Francisco, assure three cargoes 
being dispatched from the Columbia River. The first 
shipment left on November 19 on the steamer Klamath, 
which touches at San Francisco. The second will be made 
on the steamer Wapama early in December and the third 
on the Klamath as soon as it returns from the South. 
The shipments are destined for Guaymas. Each ship 
carries 1,500,000 feet. These shipments are believed to 
be only the opening ones of a trade that promises much 
for the Pacifie Coast lumber interests. It is said that 
the Southern Pacific Company will spend large sums in 
railroad repairs as soon as a more peaceful aspect pre- 
yails in Mexico. 

The offshore freight market is firm and there is very 
little improvement in the tonnage situation for foreign 
lumber shipments. 

The American barkentine Hawaii, owned by Hind- 
Rolph Company, this city, has been chartered at the high 
rate of 140 to carry lumber from this coast to South 
Africa. The American Barkentine James Tufts has been 
obtained by J. J. Moore & Company to carry lumber to 
Sydney at a rate of 92s 6d. 





FOLLOWS UP WORK OF LUMBER ENVOY. 


. Provincial Government Sends Special Commissioner 


in Order to Develop Opportunities in Britain. 


Victoria, B. C., Nov. 20.—The heavy orders for lum- 
her for the United Kingdom placed through the pro- 
vincial Government during the last summer as a result 
ot the visit of Lumber Commissioner MacMillan to 
Europe show what results can be obtained by Govern- 
ment action in assisting the lumbering industry. In 
order to follow up the advantage already gained in this 
new line of work Hon. W. R. Ross has announced that 
the provincial Government is sending a business repre- 
sentative of the industry to London. 

Investigation has already shown that before the 
European market can be entered on any scale by British 
Columbia manufacturers a great deal of preliminary 
work must be done in explaining to buyers the qualities 
and method of manufacture of British Columbia woods. 
There are many misconceptions which are very prevalent 
and which act as a barrier to the introduction of British 
Columbia lumber products. These can, only be overcome 
by energetic personal work among the buyers by a 
representative thoroughly conversant with every phase 
of the province’s lumbering industry. 

J. G. Woods, the well known lumberman, has been 
appointed as the new lumber commissioner to the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Woods has been long and intimately 
connected with the lumber industry on the Coast, and 
thus brings to his task a thoroughly practical knowledge 
of all branches of the industry whose interests he will 
further, in the European markets. The new commis- 
sioner’s duties also include the carrying out of various 
arrangements made with the British authorities in con- 
nection with the lumber orders placed through the de- 
partment. 





COMPARISON OF YEARLY SHIPMENTS. 


Tacoma, WAsH., Nov. 20.—There has been 210,607,000 
feet less fir shipped ‘to foreign markets in the first ten 
months of 1915 than was shipped in the same ten 
months of 1912, according to the official report of the 
collector of customs of the Puget Sound district, issued 
this week. There has been 126,163,000 feet less shipped 
foreign than in 1914 and 186,601,000 feet less than in 
1913. Foreign shipments in October amounted to 17,- 
956,000 feet, as compared with 20,860,000 feet in Sep- 
tember and 22,823,000 feet in August. In October, 1914, 
the foreign shipments were 16,714,000 feet and in 1913 
they were 38,307,000 feet. Total shipments foreign for 
the ten months of 1915 have been 178,113,000 feet, as 
compared to 304,276,000 feet the same ten months of 
ees: 364,714,000 feet in 1913 and 388,720,000 feet in 


‘The Puget Sound Lumber Company Tuesday dis- 
patched the schooner Alex T. Brown for Australia with 
910.582 feet of lumber valued at $6,642, and has several 


pes cargoes loading, practically all of its output going 
y Water. 


SOUTHWESTERN EXPORT TRADE ACTIVE. 


‘louston, TEx., Nov. 22.—Rumors of additional large 
o:vers for boards from the foreign countries continue 
to keep the export market in the Southwest active. Prices 
couunue to advance and the general conditions look bet- 
te: than ever. 

\fter being held back for several weeks because of 
‘ congestion at the port of Galveston large shipments 
' lumber for Europe are now being released and over 

,'00,000 feet will go to Italian ports within the next 

e weeks. Representatives of the Southern Pine Com- 
“ny of Georgia and the J. L. Phillips Company, of 
‘Sow York, have announced that all of ‘the Galveston 
exportation will be through the subports of Texas City 
and Port Bolivar, port rates being better at these points. 

general advance in ocean freight rates has been 
male to European ports within the last two weeks. 
_ the Gulf Export Transportation Company has pur- 
Chased the steamship Pilot, renaming it the Keechi, and 
three seagoing barges which will be placed in regular 
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freight service between Beaumont and Tampico, Mexico. 
The principal freight from the United States will be 
lumber and general cargo. 

The steamship Ossabaw of the Southern Steamship 
Company left the port of Houston last week with a 
cargo of 50,000 feet of lumber part of the first ship- 
ment via the Houston ship channel. This is an install- 
ment of twenty-eight carloads of longleaf yellow pine 
from Neame, La., to New York. 

The export and coastwise shipments from the port of 
Galveston and subports of Houston, Texas City and 
Port Bolivar for this week ended Saturday were as 
follows: 

For New York: 
value not specified. 


For New York: 
value not specified. 


HAVING TROUBLE WITH FREIGHT RATES. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 22.—Exporters of lumber are 
having more trouble with ocean freight rates. They 
were notified last week of a further advance in the rates 
to London to 83% cents per 100 pounds and the pros- 
pect of a further rise to $1 is being held out. The rate 
to Liverpool and Glasgow is about 73% cents, but 
especially to Liverpool the shipments, are very much 
restricted, owing to a lack of freight room. The fre- 
quent changes make it virtually impossible for the ex- 
porters to arrange for shipments, since no rate holds long 
enough to get stocks over on the other side on a certain 
basis. Relief by the United States Government ap- 
pears to be more than ever needed. 


Per Ss. Mariana—480,000 feet of lumber, 


Per Ss. Ossabaw—50,000 feet of lumber, 








WATER SHIPMENTS LIGHT. 


ABERDEEN AND HoQuIAM, WASH., Nov. 20.—October 
water shipments of lumber from Grays Harbor are 
lighter than usual, thirty-two vessels clearing during that 
month, carrying 22,793,000 feet of lumber. Railroad 
men, however, say rail shipments were above normal. 
Of the thirty-two vessels clearing all the steam went 
coastwise and two of the windjammers went to Honolulu 
and six cleared for Australia and New Zealand. Dur- 
ing September thirty-nine vessels cleared this port car- 
rying 27,873,000 feet of lumber. 

Last week water rates on lumber between Grays Har- 
bor and California ports advanced 50 cents a thousand; 
also the rate to the Hawaiian Islands was increased 50 
cents. This marked increase in rates is attributed to 
an increasing demand for vessels and to the short 
supply. 

So far this month water shipments have been light 
as few vessels have come here to load. About fourteen 
vessels have cleared from this port so far this month 
but more are expected shortly so that November will 
probably. make a good showing in comparison with 
October. Though water shipments are light rail ship- 
ments for November continue to improve. 





SELL CONSIDERABLE LUMBER TO FRANCE. 


MosiLe, ALA., Nov. 22.—The British steamship Pent- 
wyn left yesterday morning for Southhampton with 
2,664,787 feet of sawn yellow pine timber, loaded by 
the C. W. Hempstead Lumber Company. 

The British steamship Sylvanian left on November 18 
for Liverpool with 12,300 cubic feet poplar lumber, 627 
bundles gum handles and 1,141 ash squares included in 
its cargo. 

Fifteen million feet of lumber has been sold by the 
mills of west Alabama during the last two months for 
shipment to France. It is said that this lumber is being 
shipped to Cairo, Ill., and there reshipped to Newport 
News, where it is exported to France. 





BETTER DEMAND NOTED FROM SCOTTISH 
MARKETS. 


Orrawa, ONT., Nov. 23.—The Trade and Commerce 
Department has issued a bulletin to Canadian lumber 
manufacturers this week which contains some facts about 
foreign markets of general interest. The Canadian trade 
commissioner in the West Indies reports that the year’s 
demand for lumber from Canada and elsewhere has been 
considerably below normal in all the islands except Trini- 
dad. It is probable, he says, that Canadian pine and 
spruce suffered more than pitch pine from the United 
States. 

From Commissioner Lithgow of Glasgow, comes a re- 
port on the Scottish -demand for Canadian lumber. He 
states that the trade in spruce deals has lately been very 
large, the supply being drawn mostly from Canadian 
and other lower ports. Arrivals of Quebee yellow pine 
waney boardwood have been considerable but stocks are 
moderate while values are firm and likely to rise. The 
stock of Quebee red pine logs is nil and there is little 
inquiry while the stock of deals is light with an improved 
demand. Quebec oak stocks are light with moderate in- 
quiry, quotations being 2s 6d to 4s 6d a cubic foot. The 
stock of ash logs is light with a brisk demand while 
planks and boards are low in stock, prices being: logs, 3s 
6d to 4s 3d; planks and boards, 3s to 5s a cubic foot. 

The stock of all grades of Quebec yellow pine deals is 
moderate as well as the.demand.. Californian pine deals 
and sidings are moving slowly. The lower qualities of 
Quebec deals have been freely sold and values are im- 
proving. The stock of Quebec spruce deals has been con- 
siderably increased and values are: 9 inches and up, 2s 
3d to 2s 6d; 8 inches and under, 1s 11d to 2s 1d a eubie 
foot. 





CALIFORNIA 








California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























Yard and 
Factory 


Stock 


in straight or mixed cars or 
cargo shipments embracing 


California “2:32 Pine 


Sugar 
And PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


Inquiries Solicited. 


244 California Street, 


AMERICAN TRADING CO., sanraancisco, catir. 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 





ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











ON 


P ort Orford 
CEDAR 


is given a permanent place in 
furniture factories. Being adapt- 
able to natural finish, stain finish or 
enamel work it offers manufacturers a great 


Variety of purposes and is always sure to 
please wherever used. 


HUH 


WRITE FOR PRICES TODAY. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
¢ H. Chapman, assistant prof of 
mg ON or eae 
MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 
students or professional foresters, and ‘somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized: in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable aid in-! 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Spotting 


THE FELLOW WHO 
IS RESPONSIBLE 


Is easy on trade marked 
goods — especially when 
marked as plainly as ours 





FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
BVSRETT, WASH. 


This stamp appears on all our 


V be 1 e ro 
Gan Fir Flooring 
Lumber, Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 





Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mer. =P WE RETT, WASH. 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 





WHY SO HAPPY ! 





























There’s Profit 
In Quality 
Mill Work 


A when you buy it right. 
We've simplified buying for 
you in shipping Mixed Cars of 


‘“Woco’’ Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 


with Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, 
Casing, Base, Stepping or Batten. Window and 
door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 





Our doors are made to stand hard service; will 
take and hold paint and finishes equal to any door 
on the market. Let us know your wants. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. | 
TACOMA, WASH. ; 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - . 18 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER,~ - - Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
: - 847 Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Representative, A 
fs sd % + Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill 


H. S. OSGOOD, 





« W. S. NURENBURG, 





J 














REPORTS WESTERN LUMBERMEN OPTIMISTIC. 

The Diamond Iron Works, of Minneapolis, Minn., says 
that western lumber manufacturers expect a marked in- 
crease in the demand for their products during the com 
ing season, and that this spirit of optimism is in evi- 
dence among all those connected with the trade in the 
Inland Empire and on the Pacific coast. Demand has 
so increased during the last few months that mills which 
formerly were idle or running short-time are now running 
full capacity. Prospects are so good that manufacturers 
do not expect to be able to supply the requirements with 
the present mill capacity and many new sawmill projects 
are now planned or in progress. 

The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., recently closed the contract for the machinery 
of a large mill to be erected at Bend, Ore., and the 
Rutledge Timber Company, which is controlled by the 
Weyerhaeuser interests, is building a large mill at Coeur 
d’ Alene, Idaho. The Diamond Iron Works has con- 
tracts for furnishing the complete machinery equipments 
for these mills and says the demand for sawmill mach- 
inery increases steadily. 

Agents for European belligerents have been busy dur- 
ing the last summer and fall trying to interest all first 
class machine shops in the country in making shells and 
machine tools with which to make shells. The Diamond 
Iron Works is one of the companies that has consis- 
tently refused to consider offers of war orders, its 
policy being to care for the regular line of trade. As a 
result of this policy the company is now prepared to 
supply the large demand for sawmill machinery which is 
a result of the revival of the lumber business. The 
Diamond Iron Works believes that the constantly increas- 
ing volume of business coming to it has proved the wis- 
dom of its policy and it has at present more orders on 
its books for sawmill and transmission machinery than at 
any time during the last few years. 





FRENCH MERCHANT WANTS MACHINERY. 


A lumber merchant in France desires to obtain cata- 
logs and prices of woodworking machinery. The inquirer 
intends to equip a new woodworking establishment. Quo- 
tations are desired c. i. f. port of destination, if possible, 
or f. 0. b. New York with freight estimates. Correspond- 
ence may be in English but weights and measurements 
should be stated in metric units. Drawings of the parts 
of machines wanted may be examined at the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its branch offices by 
referring to file No. 68,608, or Foreign Trade Opportun- 
ity No. 19,306, or better still to both of these numbers. 





NAILS THAT ‘‘BOOST’’ SHINGLES. 


In the ‘‘good old days’’ it was the rule and not the 
exception for a shingle roof to last a generation, but 
in the ‘‘good old days’’ our forefathers used cut iron 
nails. In the ‘‘good old days’’ shoes used to last much 
longer than they do now, but in the ‘‘good old days’’ 
our forefathers made shoes of leather and not of paper. 
Many of the failures of shingled roofs that have been 
blamed on the shingles were due not to the shingles, 
but to the nails with which they were fastened. The 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company, of Branford, Conn., 
recognizes this fact and the ‘‘M. I. F. Co. Zine Coated 
Nails’’ are made of the old fashioned cut iron heavily 
coated with zine. 

Two instances of the service given by these nails will 
do more to show their efficiency than anything else. In 
1880 M. P. Harding, of Branford, Conn., shingled his 
store with pine shingles, nailing them on with zine coated 
iron cut nails. In July, 1909, twenty-nine years later, 
he reshingled his roof. As evidence of the durability 
of a zine coated iron cut nail, the company is mailing 
out to retail dealers some of the nails used by Mr. Hard- 
ing in 1880. The building on which the nails were used 
stands within three-quarters of a mile of the seashore, 
exposed to all the salt sea winds. The remarkable con- 
dition of the nails and their freedom from rust or dete- 
rioration tells its own story. 

Writing from Branford, Cona., under the date line of 
March 1, 1915, the Malleable Iron Fittings Company 


_says in a circular mailed to the trade: 


We are tearing down our old foundry buildings to make 
room for new. The roofs of these buildings were cov- 
ered with slate in 1882 put on with zinc coated cut nails. 

The fumes arising from the burning of soft coal used 
largely in foundry practice are extremely destructive to 
iron work and especially to nails. 

As evidence of how a zine coated nail will withstand 
these conditions the company mailed out to a large num- 
ber of retail dealers one of the zine coated nails that 
was in actual use thirty-three years on the roofs of 
the foundry buildings. These nails show no signs 
of rust or corrosion. In commenting on this the com- 
pany says there are plenty of instances of zine coated 
nails showing equally as good results on shingle roofs, 
but as a rule where shingle roofs are used the added 
test of fumes from the burning of soft coal is lacking. 

It has been common, heretofore, for shingle roofs to 
become useless in spite of the fact that the shingles 
were in perfect condition. Invariably this has been due 
to the fact that the nails rusted and corroded. Although 
the fault was that of the nails, shingles have invariably 
borne the blame so far as the public was concerned. In 
addition to being the ‘‘good old fashioned’’ cut iron 
nails, these M. I. F. Co. Zine Coated Nails have a heavy 
coating of zine and should therefore last at least a 
generation. 

The Malleable Iron Fittings Company points out 
that these should logically be sold by lumber dealers, 


FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER’ | 


because they are too good for the average hardware 
dealer to sell. They last too long and therefore mini- 
mize the frequency of his sales but by enabling a shingle 
roof to be at its best they prove invaluable to the retail 
lumberman. These nails will prove an important factor 
in making a ‘‘forty-year shingle roof.’’ -It is to the 
interest of lumbermenu to see that shingles are nailed 
with nails that will be a credit and not a discredit to 
the shingle industry. 





DOOR CATALOG CONTAINS BLANK VERSE. 


The ‘‘General Door Catalog No. 15,’’ of the Pacific 
Mutual Door Company, of Tacoma, Wash., manufac- 
turer of the fir ‘‘Pamudo Doors,’’ contains in addition 
to many illustrations and much valuable information 
regarding doors, a piece of blank verse that is worthy 
of note. This poem is on page 4 and the second 
stanza of it is quoted in full as follows: 

This Old Growth Yellow 

Douglas Fir, 

Grown in the shade of Mountain Peaks, 
That overlook the Western Sea, 

Is best of all the Fir that grows, 

And Fir is Better Wood ‘tis known 

Than other woods for making Doors, 

A Stronger Wood, 

A Truer Wood, 

Its Strength shows Nature’s Building Skill, 
Its Beauty, Nature’s Master Art, . 

And from this Wood, 

This Famous Fir 

We make the World’s Best Door—for YOU! 
It’s called 

“Pa-Mu-Do.” 

The company calls especial attention to the inter- 
changeable character of almost all of its various de- 
signs of doors and the ease with which one design 
may be converted into a great number of other designs 
simply by removing a panel or adding stock sash, oval 
fill, sub-stile, sash bars, or trim. This feature gives 
the rehandler of the goods the much desired maximum 
variety of stock on a minimum money investment. 
The company further says that at present this is an 
exclusive ‘‘Pamudo’’ feature, and is the result of a 
careful consideration of the problems of those who re- 
handle its goods. 

On page 2 of this catalog the‘company emphasizes 
the value of a trade mark, and points to the fact that 
its ‘‘Pamudo Fir Doors’’ are today the most largely 
advertised and best known doors upon the American 
market. These doors says the company are now sold 
in every State in the Union, and also in many foreign 
countries. The trade mark has been advertised as the 
promise of superior quality and the company says it 
has lived up to this promise. In its advertising the 
Pacific Mutual Door Company, has tried not only to 
emphasize the fact that the doors were fir doors, but 
that they were extra good fir doors, and this ‘‘extra 
goodness’’ it has impressed upon the consciousness of 
the public. ' 





MOVES OFFICES TO CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The Issaquena Lumber Company has recently moved 
its offices from its mill at Issaquena, Miss., to 916 
James Building, Chattanooga, Tenn., in order to be in 
closer touch with the consuming trade. All corre- 
spondence should now be sent to the latter address. 
The company says the mill at Issaquena has _ been 
running steadily for several months and there is now 
on hand about 4,000,000 feet of choice hardwood lum- 
ber, consisting largely of 4/4 to 8/4, plain red and 
white oak, red gum ete. And this stock is being in- 
creased at the rate of about 50,000 feet a day. The 
company owns over 6,000 acres of virgin timber, and 
the logs going to the mill since operations were re- 
sumed, it says are unequaled for quality and size, so 
that its customers may be assured of getting stock 
that is unsurpassed for widths, lengths, and manufac- 
ture. 


* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN. 


The folowing patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E 
Burnham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond 
Building, Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of inventor 
when ordering. 


1,160,143. Stake pocket. John L. Dahl, Hackensack, N. J: 
assignor to The Gregg Company (Ltd.), same place. 
1,160,155. Portable knockdown floor. Arthur B. Eldred, 


Kan. 

1,160,219. Guard for woodworking machines. Charles H. 
Wacholz, Santa Clara, Cal. ys 

1,160,301. Logskidding machine. John R. McGiffert, 
Duluth, Minn., assignor to Clyde Iron Works, same place. 

1,160,439. Log peeler and: cant hook. Alfonso L. Nicho- 
las, Forres, Sask., Canada. ¥ 

1,160,938. Portable saw engine. Nelson B. Mitchell and 
John W. ‘Taggart, sr., Indianapolis, Ind., assignors of one 
third to Ulrich G. Redelmann, same place. 








GATHER FOREST DATA. 


Houston, TEx., Nov. 22.—J. H. Foster, State forester, 
accompanied by J. G. Peters, of the United States Forest 
Service, have spent the last week gathering data in con 
nection with the establishment of a forest fire prevention 
district in east Texas. They visited several well know? 
lumber centers of the State for this purpose. 
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CITY OF CHICAGO BUYS LONGLEAF PINE. 


(Concluded from Page 55.) 


extract to have been suspended. An entire carload of 
lumber arriving at the work on Monday, however, it 
is understood was rejected in toto upon the ground 
that none of it was longleaf yellow pine. 


The Problems Involved. 

There are two separate and distinct questions in- 
volved in the above situation. The first is as to whether 
the city specifications really called for the kind of lum- 
ber that was actually required, and the second regards 
the failure of certain parties to the transaction to sup- 
ply the specific grade of material which they sold. As 
far as the above account has been carried this responsi- 
bility is left at the door of the wholesale firm in 
Meridian, Miss., but it is quite possible that that firm 
may be able to respond with evidence that it ordered 
from the mills upon the correct specification and thus 
pass the responsibility along. 

Technically, as already stated, the two above ques- 
tions are separate and distinct. It is the technical 
duty of the seller to deliver what is specified. Prac- 
tically, however, there has been a very close relation- 
ship between them in the past. The lumberman has 
been in the habit of receiving orders for longleaf where 
he very well knows that that buyer in the past, while 
specifying longleaf, has cheerfully accepted and paid 
for shortleaf and loblolly. The architects and engi- 
neers in the city of Chicago who have actually in- 
sisted upon longleaf in every instance where they 
specified it and who have confined themselves to that 
specification only where longleaf was really needed 
have been comparatively few, although among the lead- 
ers of their professions. Where this condition exists 
under competitive stress, people all along the line 
actually bid on the basis of the cheaper material, dis- 
regarding the technical wording of the specification 
and taking their chance on getting the material by, 
knowing that the chances are perhaps ninety-nine out 
of a hundred in most cases that the stock will go 
through. 

That, however, is not an ideal merchandising situa- 
tion and it is one that is gradually being corrected. 
The intelligent lumber buyer is the best lumber buyer. 
He is the man who is most willing to pay for the specified 
material the extra price that it is worth; he is also, 
it may be as emphatically stated, entirely willing to use 
poorer material for those less exacting uses for 
which it is entirely adequate; he is the friend of short- 
leaf as weil as longleaf; and also of loblolly for those 
many uses where that wood’s excellent traits are the 
ones required and its weak characteristics are of little 
or no consequence. On this particular Mayfair job the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can see no good reason for hav- 


ing ordered No. 1 common longleaf for the one-inch 
lumber to be used in the construction of concrete 
forms. Loblolly.or hemlock would have been entirely 
suitable for that purpose. The lumber is used usually 
but once and rarely more than two or three times before 
it is thrown away. 

It is obvious from the end view of the timbers in 
the accompanying illustrations that a considerable pro- 
portion of the shipments thus far received is shortleaf 
rather than longleaf. Some of this shortleaf is of 
excellent quality with rosin streaks over the ends and 
with fairly dense grain, while some of it is very coarse 
and sappy. There is a very considerable percentage of 
loblolly in these shipments and some of it is so badly 
and heavily blued as to resemble a certain well known 
kind of cheese more than wood in its exterior ap- 
pearance. 

Requirements and Results. 


The engineering division of the Department of Public 
Works states positively that it ordered longleaf pine 
for the heavier material of this job intentionally and 
specifically because of the severe requirements. For 
the ordinary shoring work of moderate excavations 
and under ordinary conditions of earth pressure in 
the absence of heavy neighboring soil loads it would 
seem that good shortleaf would be fully adequate, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that there is a heavy loss 
of timber in such work and a comparatively small 
salvage of timber that can be used a second time on 
subsequent work even where subsequent work is in 
prospect. Such timbers are sawn up in large quanti- 
ties for blocking and similar work upon the job. 

There will be at least one useful result from this ex- 
perience. It is probable that the specifications of the 
City of Chicago on public work will in future be 
drawn with very careful attention to these various 
points. Especial attention will also be given to edu- 
cating lumber inspectors so that they will be able to 
distinguish between the different kinds of woods as 
far as such distinction is practically possible or actu- 
ally necessary. The City of Chicago will probably en- 
deavor hereafter to specify what it wants and insist 
upon getting what it specifies. The lumbermen of the 
country will be put upon notice that such is to be the 
case and will make their bids and their deliveries ac- 
cordingly. An intelligent recognition of the charac- 
teristics of the several varieties of southern pine will 
not lead to the exclusive use of any but will lead 
to the intelligent use of all three, resulting in a 
greater net efficiency for wood as a whole in con- 
struction work and the consequent advantage of wood 
as against possible substitutes for any given purpose. 





~LUMBER TRANSPORTATION. 


(Concluded from Page 57.) 


the Liberty-White Railroad, the Fernwood & Gulf and 
Kentwood & Eastern, 15 cents; from Hackley and Magee, 
La., on the Kentwood & Eastern, 1514 cents. 

In another fourth section order the commission -has 
authorized the Virginia & Southwestern Railroad to 
establish rates from Bluff City, Tenn., to eastern port 
cities, interior eastern points, Virginia cities and Buf- 
falo-Pittsburgh territory the same as rates concurrently 
in effect via the Southern Railway; to establish rates on 
lumber from Elizabethton and Johnson City, Tenn., to 
said points of destination the same as those concurrently 
in effect from points on the line of the Virginia South- 
western to the same destinations via the lines of carriers 
parties to the same tariff via other routes. 

In another order the Rock Island road is authorized 
to disregard the fourth section in establishing rates on 
door jambs, Bois D’Are chunks, limbs and branches, 
and eypress knees, from southwestern points to destina- 
tions named in Rock Island tariff I. C. C. No. C-9921, 
the same as rates concurrently in effect from and to the 
Same points on lumber. 





NO DECISION IN WESTERN RAILROAD’S CASE 
EXPECTED. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 24.—Officials of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission said this week that it is not 
likely that there will be any decision in the case of the 
western railroads which are seeking permission to advance 
freight rates on classes and commodities, in the near fu- 
ture. The argumerits in the case have been heard and 
the commission has taken the matter under advisement. 
The schedules involved are not the same as those on 
which the commission recently gave an opinion permit- 
ting certain inereases. There is a mass of evidence 
wlich the commissioners say will take a long time to 
digest, and consequently it is improbable that a decision 


will be reached until some time after the first of the 
year, 





TIE RATE LEADS TO ROADS’ INDICTMENT. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


_SANSAS City, Mo., Nov. 24.—Indictments charging 
Vioiations of the Elkins’ antidiscrimination act were re- 
turned yesterday afternoon by a Federal grand jury 
against the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Company, 
the Western Tie & Timber Company, a St. Louis jobbing 
concern, and the Union Pacific Railroad Company. One 
transaction involving the shipment of oak ties from 
Millerton, Okla., to Valparaiso, Neb., was made the basis 


of three indictments. The penalty for each violation is a 
fine of from $1,000 to $20,000. One indictment charges 
a conspiracy to grant a concession to the tie company as 
coming from the railroad companies. 

While they are not made defendants it is charged that 
John A. Middleton, freight traffic manager of the Frisco; 
Edward A. Nixon, vice president of the Western Tie & 
Timber Company, and George C. Smith, purchasing agent 
for the Union Pacific, made an agreement for their com- 
panies whereby the Western company was to receive the 
benefit of a rate from Millerton to Valparaiso 4 cents 
lower per hundred pounds than that posted with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. An oak railroad tie 
weighs about 210 pounds. One other indictment is against 
the two railroads on a charge of granting the alleged 
concession or discrimination, and the other indictment is 
against the Western company for alleged receiving of 
the concession. Edward A. Nixon is a son-in-law of 
John A. Middleton, the Frisco traffic executive. 

Phe conspiracy indictment, which covers the transac- 
tion in general, charges that ‘in the beginning a rate 
was filed showing a charge of 291%, cents a hundred 
pounds on oak railroad ties from Millerton, Okla., to 
Valparaiso, Neb., September 21, 1912. The Union Pa- 
cific entered into a contract with the Western Tie & Tim- 
ber Company to purchase 300,000 oak ties. Then, the 
indictment charges, a rate of 2514 cents from Millerton 
to Valparaiso was granted to the Western Tie & Timber 
Company by the two railroads. 

While one transaction is made the basis of the indict- 
ments, one shipment being used as an example, the Gov- 
ernment contends that more shipments were made. Had 
all the 300,000 ties been moved under the alleged unlaw- 
ful rate the saving to the tie company would have been 
$27,000, according to estimates made for the Government. 
The indictment charges, however, that only part of the 
300,000 ties were shipped from Millerton to Valparaiso. 





NAMES PLACE FOR HEARING. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 23.—The hearing to be 
given by the Federal Trade Commission on December 
13 to representatives of the lumber industry will be held 
in one of the spacious rooms of the New Willard Hotel. 
This information was given out by Commissioner Parry 
early in the week. It indicates that the commission is 
expecting a large attendance of leading lumbermen, al- 
though oral argument is to be confined to Attorneys 
Boyle and Teal. Supplemental statements in writing 
bringing down to date information presented at the 
previous hearings of the commission will be received. 
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NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 

Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


J/\N all of the extensive [ta 

: literature of the wood 3 
preservation industry 
this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiringacompletesur- 

vey of the entire industry. ~ 

Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial, This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 

form the nucleus of this book. 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 20.—The lumber market here 
may be said to be in a nervous state. There is a strong 
feeling that much higher prices will prevail in the near 
future and in the meantime the manufacturers are steadily 
stiffening their lists. For the last year the output of the 
mills has been curtailed so heavily that stocks of lumber 
on the Coast are light and the present producing’ capacity 
is low. In this condition it does not take a very large 
volume of business to strengthen the market. Southern 
yellow pine is the principal competitor of Coast fir and the 
rapid advances in that wood have thrown business to the 
fir manufacturers from disputed territory. It has also 
given an impetus to line yard buyers who want to place 
orders before the prices advance materially. ‘Thus an in- 
crease in business during the last few weeks and a glance 
at the prices being quoted by southern pine mills have had 
their influence and fir prices have advanced materially. 

Seattle lumber wholesalers met and lunched in the banquet 
room of the Y. M. C. A. Thursday of this week. The meet- 
ing was held for the purpose of discussing market condi- 
tions. Lumber prices have shown such a strong tendency to 
advance rapidly during the last two weeks that the situ- 
ation is a trying one for the wholesaler who has to use 
his judgment in quoting prices at a time when the price 
to him may be advanced over night. 

The Pacific Coast Warehouse Company, which is ‘a sub- 
sidiary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, has just 
announced the opening of its service to manufacturers and 
shippers of lumber who are not members of the shippers’ 
association. Heretofore the service was open only to mem- 
bers of the company. This company maintains a warehouse 
at Minnesota Transfer for the storage of shingles in transit. 
There the shingles are unloaded, reloaded, broken bundles 
repacked and an inspection report made on them. 

F. M. Biggs, who has charge of the freight rate depart- 
ment of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, has tendered 
his resignation to take effect December 1. Mr. Biggs will 
leave the shippers’ association to take the management of 
the Pacific coast department of the Lumbermen’s Bureau. 
He will open offices at 1807 Alaska Building, this city, and 
his territory will consist of Washington, Oregon, California, 
Idaho and British Columbia. The bureau furnishes freight 
rate information, market reports, space for cargo shipping, 
special statistical work and maintains a traffic department 
for the collection of claims and adjustment of rates. 

Norman Vincent, manager of the lumber department of 
W. R. Grace & Co., New York, left Seattle the early part of 
this week after spending several weeks in the city and 
vicinity. Mr. Vincent went from Seattle to San Francisco 
and from there will return to New York. Mr. Vincent is 
well known in Seattle, where for several years he was con- 
nected with the Pacific Fir Company, of this city. 

R. G. King, jr., of the Pioneer Lumber Company, this city, 
left this week for a short trip through the middle western 
States in the interests of his company. Mr. King speaks 
well of business conditions and thinks the time has arrived 
for the lumbermen to get fair prices for their product. 

Cc. A. Dean, president of the Sound Lumber Company, 
Seattle, in speaking of the lumber market this week, said: 
“We have a real foundation now to build on. Conditions 
are improving and the stronger concerns are holding for 
better prices. I expect to see things a great deal better in 
the near future.” - y 

John Weber, of Weber & Co., Wilson, Kan., spent last 
week in Seattle looking into conditions and buying lumber 
for his company’s yards in Kansas. 

R. H. Mader, Seattle manager for W. B. Mershon & Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., reports the sale this week of two Mershon 
7-foot roller band resaws of the latest type. One went to the 
Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company and the other to the 
Walton Lumber Company, both of Everett, Wash. 

J. P. Smith, a lumberman from Indianapolis, Ind., was a 
visitor in Seattle this week en route to San Francisco and 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. This is Mr. 
Smith’s first visit to the Pacific coast, although he has 
bought redwood and cedar siding and red cedar shingles from 
the Coast for many years. Mr. Smith operates seven yards 
in Indiana. 

. H. Burke, of the Burke-King Shingle Company, this 
city, sailed for Manila, P. I., November 12, where he will 
succeed Dan Cain, formerly of Seattle, as superintendent of 
the Insular Lumber Company. Mr. Cain recently resigned 
that position and returned to Seattle. W. T. Garthley, also 
of Seattle, accompanied Mr. Burke and will take charge of 
the Insular company’s yard. Mr. Garthley was _ formerly 
with Rucker Bros. at their plant at Hartford, Wash. 

E. F. Tindolph, of Seattle, Pacific coast representative of 
the Grand Rapids Veneer Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
manufacturer of dry kilns, reports the sale of nine Grand 
Rapids kilns recently. The Clear Lake Lumber Company, 
Clear Lake, Wash., has ordered two. more kilns, which, 
with the six Grand Rapids kilns it has, makes eight in all. 
The Copalis Lumber Company, Carlisle, Wash., has placed 
an order for three Grand Rapids kilns and the Oregon 
Lumber Company, at Baker, Ore., four kilns. 

C. V. MeCreight, of the Ricks-McCreight Lumber Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., wholesaler of northern and southern pine and 
Pacific coast woods, was in Seattle and other north coast 
points this week on his first visit to the Pacific coast get- 
ting acquainted with manufacturers and making arrange- 
ments for representing them in the East. Mr. McCréight 
went from here to Oregon and California points on his way 
back home. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


TacoMA, WASH., Nov. 20.—There is improvement in 
the fir lumber market in sight and an era of better 
demand and prices is certain to come soon after the 
turn of the year. There is little or no inclination to book 
ahead on present values, although retailers have a large num- 
ber of inquiries out asking quotations on future deliveries 
two or three months from date. There has been some 
railroad buying that has given a strengthening tone to the 
market, some recent railroad orders being of large propor- 
tions, mostly car material, and some other good sized orders 
have been placed. Among all of the millmen and factory 
products men there is the belief that if the offshore cargo 
market could only right itself and get back to near the 
normal: volume, the market would speedily gain a_ point 
where rail prices would be profitable again. Prices today 
are ranging all the way from 50 cents to $2 higher than 
about two months ago and this advance has brought on some 
increase in output. Vessel freights show no sign anywhere 
of weakness and any kind of a vessel that can keep afloat 
is now making money on this coast. 

Hugo Winkenwerder, dean of the college of forestry at the 
University of Washington, sent out announcements this 
week of the .eighth session of practical short courses in 
forestry, logging, lumber and its uses, to be held at the 
University January 3 to March 28. Indications are for a 
large enrollment. iw 

Special Examiner U. Butler, of Washington, D. C., was in 
Tacoma Tuesday to hear three Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion rate cases. One of those scheduled was that of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company against the Northern 
Pacific, Oregon-Washington, Burlington and Southern Pacific 
railroads involving the rate on creosote oil from Galveston, 
Tex., to Tacoma. At the time the St. Paul company com- 
plained the rate was 75 cents a hundred pounds, but it 
has since been reduced. to 65 cents, which was considered 





satisfactory by the St. Paul company and the case as 
dismissed, Manager Geoffrey Winslow, of the St. Paul ¢.n- 
pany’s creosoting department, and representatives of ‘he 
railroads present being agreed on this step. 

August von Boecklin, president of the i ctee: Sica Lum- 
ber Company and of the Washington Manufacturing Con- 
pany, returned this week from an extended trip Eust, 
Throughout the East he found signs of general business 
improvement—-agricultural -prosperity through the midile 
West, and war prosperity in the East. The lumber markt, 
Mr. von Boecklin says, shows signs of picking up, the de- 
mand being notably improved. The large quantity of soucii- 
ern yellow pine being sent abroad has helped fir to a consiid- 
erable extent. He does not look for prices to be much 
stronger than at present until there is a good cargo market 
so that the cargo mills will get out of the rail trade back 
into their own field. Demand for columns, which is tiie 
Washington company’s specialty, is a little off, Mr. von 
Boecklin says, owing to changed styles of architecture and 
the building of more bungalows. The Manley-Moore mill at 
Fairfax is operating steadily. 

According to a statement recently given out by Cornelius 
D, Danaher, president of the Danaher Lumber Company, Old 
Tacoma, the company’s mill, which has been closed for eight 
months, will reopen January 1. The mill, which has a capac- 
ity of 3,500,000 feet a month, will give employment to about 
125 men and is expected to continue sawing indefinitely, 
“Conditions are much better,’’ said Mr. Danaher, explaining 
reasons for the reopening of the mill. “There is a stronger 
demand for lumber, resulting in better prices than have been 
prevailing.” 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WaASsH., Nov. 20.—In an interview here 
J. H. Bloedel, president of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and also president of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, says there is a noticeable 
improvement in the market for Douglas fir and that busi- 
ness prospects are good. Prices have advanced slightly and 
as the demand gives evidence of growing still higher quota- 
tions may be reasonably cxpected. 

“The wharves of the E. K. Wood Lumber Company present 
a busier scene this week than they have for many months. 
The steamer St. Helens sailed with 325,000 feet of lumber 
for the west Coast; the schooner Alert is loading 800,000 
feet for New Zealand; the steam schooner Olympic loaded 
800,000 feet for San Pedro; the steamer Edna is receiving 
400,000 feet for the west Coast. In addition the steamer 
Sinola is expected soon to load for Peru and the bark Algoa 
Bay will arrive in January or February to load for South 
America. 

Operators of mills and logging camps are talking of their 
annual shutdown for the holidays. Most of them will close 
about Christmas and remain closed in most cases two or three 
weeks where practicable in view of market conditions. Among 
the cargo mills a large quantity of lumber is being piled up 
for shipment early in 1916. The Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills will not ship more than a third of their output until 
after January 1. 

James Loggie reports that his brother, George W. Loggie, 
president of the Whatcom Falls Mills Company, is now able 
to sit up and read, and he has been assured by his physicians 
that the chances for his complete recovery, including his 
power of speech, are good. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EVERETT, WASH., Nov. 20.—The lumber business con- 
tinues heavy and the output throughout Snohomish 
County is large. This month has been the most satisfac- 
tory of 1915 from the standpoint of the lumber manufac- 
turer. However, no fortunes are made out of the business, 
prices as a rule being very low for all grades. 

John L. W. Neble, of Everett, an employee of the Sumner 
Iron Works, has received letters of patent on an apparatus 
for impregnating telephone poles with a preservative fluid 
to prolong their life and usefulness. The apparatus is at- 
tached to the end of a log and the fluid is forced tkrough 
the pores. A copper solution is used and only green timber 
with the bark on may be impregnated. It is claimed for the 
= that the cost of preserving the timbers would be 

£ 


Complaints have been forwarded to Washington that as a 
result of the war the State of Washington is being flooded 
with cheap foreign labor which had been employed in Canada. 
The boundary patrol is declared to be insufficient to pre- 
vent the influx. So far Everett has had no trouble from 
this source. 

The Vincent-Schumacher shingle mill at Sultan has closed 
a deal for several thousand cords of cedar shingle bolts ard 
will continue in operation during the winter months. 

Among the shipments recently was 800,000 feet of lumber 
on the schooner Prosper from the Crown Lumber Company's 
mill for Hilo. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 

ABERDEEN AND HoquIAM, WASH., Nov. 20.—Much opti- 
mism is felt by lumbermen of this vicinity as to the 
immediate future of the lumber market. Orders are 
reported as becoming more frequent and several large in- 
quiries are out. The tone of the market is altogether more 
hopeful than for some time. 

Though hard rains the last few weeks have filled the 
rivers of this vicinity to the banks not so many logs are 
coming down as is usually the case at this season. This 
condition is due to the fact that fewer logs have been put 
in the river the last season than in the previous years and 
the drives will be comparatively light. 

The plant of the Donovan Lumber Company in Aberdeen 
has been closed down during the last week, but is expected 
to resume operation soon. William Donovan, president of 
the Donovan Lumber Company, recently returned from a2 
extended eastern trip in which he visited many of the large 
eastern cities, making a thorough investigation of lumber 
market conditions. : 

The large sawmill of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle 
Company was closed down last week owing to a breakage 
of machinery. Repairs were made quickly, however, and 
operation resumed. 

The Vance Lumber Company, of Malone, has under con- 
struction a large new office building which is to contain 
the postoffice and the company store. The plant of the 
Vance company has been operating steadily for some time 
and is expected to continue to do so. 





& 

DESCRIBES INDIAN BLACKWOOD TIMBER. 

An Indian Government bulletin recently issued 4de- 
scribes the Bombay blackwood or ‘rosewood (Dalbergi4 
latifolia) of southern India and also its export supply: 
The bulletin is priced at 10 cents (international money 
order) by the Superintendent of Government Printing, 
Hastings Street, Calcutta, India. The average price 
realized for this blackwood at some Indian Government 
sales is 65 cents a cubic foot for dressed logs. 
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INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 20.—Heavy shipments marked 
lumber developments among the mills of the Inland 
Kimpire during the last week. Orders strengthened 
jiaterially and inquiries are stated to be on the increase, with 
the movement of lumber much heavier than a year ago and 
a decided increase over the last few months. The week did 
not see any marked change in prices, although market quota- 
tious are strong and steady. 

George Shields, chief inspector of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, returned to Spokane Friday after a 
seven months’ tour of inspection of market conditions in the 
Hast which carried him to New England and other points. 
Ife will make a report within a few days to the members of 
the association on marketing. 

According to M. H. Wolff, supervisor of the United States 
forestry reserve at Coeur d’Alene, Ida., more than 14,000,000 
feet of white pine timber have been sold and scaled along the 
Little North Fork River this season. White pine is sold by 
the Government at from $3 to $5 a thousand. Since July 1 
receipts have aggregated $35,000. Twenty-five percent of 
this goes to the road fund and to school funds in the coun- 
ties where cut and 10 percent to the roads in the State 
reserve. 

The Atlas Tie Company, of Coeur d’Alene, and the St. 
Maries Lumber Company, of Benewah County, have made 
an exchange agreement in which the St. Maries company will 
take over the white pine holdings of the tie company for 
the fir and tamarack, used for making ties. 

Approximately 7,000 acres of land was sold by the State 
at public auction at St. Maries this week. The Blackwell 
Lumber Company was the only bidder and every parcel 
offered was bought in by an agent of the company at $10 
an acre. The Blackwell company owns the timber on the 
land and still had seven years in which to remove it. 

In the last two weeks J. H. Loucks, of Colville, has shipped 
nineteen carloads of white and western pine to eastern points. 
He has orders ahead for a continued run and says that the 
lumber business today is as good as it has been at any time 
in the last seven years with an outlook for a big market 
demand next year. 

According to information brought by William McCleary, 
of the McCleary Timber Company, an order for 30,000,000 
feet of fir timber from the Allies, for use in trench work, 
is being figured on by the mills about Montesano, Wash. 
A peculiarity of the big order is that it is all for the same 
sized stuff, the dimensions being 2x6 inches by 10 feet. At 
least ten vessels will be required to transport the order to 
France, its destination. The furnishing of timber would 








be easy, said Mr. McCleary, but the difficulties likely to be | 


encountered will be in the transportation. 





NOTES FROM SOUTHERN OREGON. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE., Nov. 20.—With box grade 
demand more steady, and the upper grades moving more 
freely at a slight advance in price, the lumber situation 
shows zreat improvement in this section. A car shortage 
has somewhat hampered fall operations, but this has lately 
been greatly relieved by the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

In order to supply the orders already booked, the Klamath 
Manufacturing Company and the Ewauna Box Company, of 
Klamath Falls, and the Bray Lumber & Box Company operat- 
ing at Bray, will keep their plants in operation all winter. 
Full crews are employed by these concerns and the prospect 
of a continued payroll has spread optimism among the mer- 
cantile men. 

The demand for lumber locally has shown a decided in- 
crease this fall. The bulk of the buying is done by farmers, 
who harvested bumper grain crops and who are selling their 
horses to European buyers and their other livestock to Port- 
land and San Francisco meat concerns at good prices. 

The Klamath Manufacturing Company’s new sawmill to- 
morrow ceases operations for the year. This mill was com- 
pleted about two months ago, and is located adjacent to the 
company’s box factory on the Upper Lake. It has been cut- 
ting between 70,000 and 90,000 feet of lumber daily. 

Since closing their sawmill on Lake Ewauna, Ackley Bros. 
have been giving attention to logging, and they have a fair 
sized crew at work in the woods along the Klamath River 
near Keno, twelve miles from Klamath Falls. 

Work is proceeding steadily on the construction of the 
Shevlin-Hixon and Brooks-Scanlon sawmills near Bend, Ore. 
Installation of the eleven boilers, construction of the dry 
shed foundations, construction of the dry kilns and con- 
struction of the sash and door factory are under way at the 
Shevlin-Hixon plant, and the installation of the sash and 
door machinery will be started in a short time. Practically 
alll of the Shevlin-Hixon machinery is on the ground and 
the wiring of the buildings has been contracted for. 

The controlling interest in the Orr Lake Box Company, 
at Bray, Cal., has been purchased by H. V. Tartar and C. A. 
Webster, of the Stockton Box Company, Stockton, Cal., and 
the name has been changed to the Bray Lumber & Box Com- 
pany. This concern was originally the Orr Lake Lumber 
Company, and it was purchased by Robert A. Johnson, of 
the Klamath Manufacturing Company last spring and the 
Plant, which had been burned, rebuilt and the name changed 
to the Orr Lake Box Company. Mr. Johnson has now dis- 
Posed of the controlling jnterest to the Messrs. Tartar and 
Webster, who have taken charge of the management and 
are operating the plant. 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


“AN FrANcIScO, Cau., Nov. 20.—The local lumber mar- 
kei is still advancing on reports of higher prices in the 
Fast, and big orders are being placed on this coast by 
ratlroad companies and the Government, with many inquiries 

ported for large quantities of fir lumber from foreign coun- 
tris and elsewhere. Confidence is fast being restored and 
it some industrial centers business is reported to.be more 
active than at any time since the outbreak of the war. A 
«cfor of much importance has been the enlarged buying of 
road supplies and the resumption of improvement work 
“arious transportation systems. 

‘he number of building contracts filed for record last week 
thirty-one, representing a total investment of $196,000. 
_is below the average for local building construction. 
2 ding activity for San Francisco is, however, promised 
tint after the closing of ‘the exposition. 
_ | le domestic cargo market is strong at $11 base on fir de- 
liveved at San Francisco and $11.50 at southern California 
Ports. The mills that are now in operation in the Northwest 
are so busy on orders that few are prepared to take on much 
moro business at present. Coastwise lumber freights are 
Steady with quotations ranging around $4 from Puget Sound 
anc Columbia River to San Francisco and $4.50 to southern 
(alfornia ports. Receipts of lumber by sea at San Fran- 
“sco during the week ended November 20 were light on ac- 
count of storms retarding vessels Saturday. 
., ong the lumber trade visitors who have arrived in the 
1 \ lately are the following: C. T. Shields, of Eureka, Cal. ; 
th ‘s, Middleton, of Boulder Creek, Cal.; George A. Hume, of 
‘¢ Hume-Bennett Lumber Company, Sanger, Cal.; Ira B. 

















Bennett, of the Fresno Lumber & Flume Company, Fresno, 
Cal., and J. W. Dempsey, of the Dempsey Lumber Company, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CaAL., Nov. 20.—The Oregon pine situa- 
tion is serious at present on the Coast and the future 
promises even more startling developments. Prices de- 
livered at southern California ports have been raised from 
$2 to $3 a thousand and very little stock is offered at the 
new scale of prices. Most of the increase is due to the sky- 
rocket advance in ocean freights of the vessels carrying the 
lumber south from the mills in Oregon and Washington. At 
the same time, however, prices f. o. b. the mill are about $1 
a thousand higher, 

The scarcity of vessels is due to the fact that many have 
been taken out of the lumber carrying business along this 
coast the last year and placed in other business. It is the 
generally expressed opinion that the first of the year will see 
treights at $6 a thousand. 

All this has taken dealers here by surprise and has found 
them with badly depleted stocks. ‘There has been a natural 
rush to buy and that has helped to raise the prices. As is 
always the case, the increased prices to dealers have stimu- 
lated building and there is a better demand than has existed 
for some time. Local retaiiers have been slow to raise their 
prices to fit the cost of new stock, although one by one they 
are increasing their prices by a dollar a tuousand or more. 

D. H. Steinmetz, manager of the Standard Lumber Com- 
pany, Sonora, Cal., says that the company is operating its 
sawmill at Standard and its box factory at Sonora a quar- 
ter overtime this fall. The company has constructed during 
the last three years a model industrial city at Standard 
for the employees at its sawmill. The company has in pile 
about 32,000,000 feet of California sugar and white pine 
lumber and is in excellent shape to cater to the demands 
of the trade. Among improvements recently made has been 
the construction of another dressed lumber shed 760 feet 
long alongside of one of similar size. This gives a shed ca- 
pacity of 7,500,000 feet. Mr. Steinmetz and Lloyd M. Rob- 
bins, of San Francisco, secretary of the company, are opti- 
mistic as to the trade outlook and look for an excellent de- 
mand for California pine lumber the coming year. 








FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT. 


San Diego, Cau., Nov. 20.—Local dealers are very op- 
timistic over conditions in the lumber trade and over 
the betterment of business conditions generally. Condi- 
tions are improving daily. The rail mills have advanced 
their prices another 50 cents and there is no question 
that the advance is here to stay. The railroads are placing 
large orders and southern mills will run well into the winter 
months. <A considerable advance in prices all along the line 
is looked for. 

The lumber trade has felt the adverse business conditions 
of the last two years and more to a greater extent than 
any other trade, and until very recently there had been no 
improvement. Starting about two months ago prices began 
to stiffen until figures are from $1.50 to $2 higher on all 
inland business and a further increase is looked for in the 
near future. | 

The cargo market has also awakened and there has been 
an advance of $1 a thousand in freights to San Pedro and 
San Diego, and an advance of $1 to $1.50 on cargo prices. 
A further advance in ocean freights on the Pacific coast is 
predicted. 

The big sawmill of the Benson Lumber Company has re- 
cently reopened after having been shut down since June 2U. 
Extensive repairs and improvements have been made about 
the plant and the mill is now running on full time. Tne 
three big log rafts, about 12,000,000 feet in all, which came 
down from the Columbia River during the summer, are be- 
ing cut up. 


MINNESOTA 











A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 24.—The shipments of 
northern pine for October were the largest of any 
month so far this year—an unusual showing for October, 
which last year was surpassed by five other months. Tne 


- thirty-two mills reporting to the Northern Pine Manufactur- 


ers’ Association shipped 73,640,819 feet of lumber and 14,- 
130,143 lath. Last year in October thirty-seven mills 
shipped 72,965,776 feet of lumber and 18,203,950 lath. 
Production showed a big decrease in October, only amount- 
ing to 69,072,675 feet of lumber and 18,785,500 lath, com- 
pared with 97,389,169 feet of lumber and 24,315,250 lata 
tor October, 1914. Shipment totals for ten months from the 
northern pine mills are 621,232,241 feet of lumber and 157,- 
445,119 lath, compared with 739,244,118 feet of lumber and 
231,953,513 lath for the same months in 1914. But produc- 
tion showed a still greater falling off. In the ten months of 
1915 it was 658,657,756 feet of lumber and 186,372,885 
lath, compared with 877,779,202 feet of lumber and 211,981,- 
‘153 lath for 1914. 

W. R. MeMilian, of the Hammond Lumber Company, San 
Francisco, was in Minneapolis this weck in the course of an 
extended trip which will take him to New York and other 
large centers. He expressed confidence in a restoration of 
firmer business conditions on the west Coast. 

W. R. Ballord, general manager of the Somers Lumber 
Company, Somers, Mont., has been here on a visit and is 
spending a few days at his old home in Iowa. 

L. B. Rich, sales manager of the J. E. Glass Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, has gone to the west Coast to get‘ in 
touch with trade conditions at that end of the line. 

E. Payson Smith, of the Payson Smith Lumber Company, 
has been visiting the hardwood trade at Memphis, Tenn. 
F. M. Bartelme, of the Bartelme Company, and Harry B. Sut- 
ton, of the Twin City Hardwood Lumber Company, have 
returned from scouting trips to the southern field. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutTH, MINN., Nov. 24.—Two million feet of lum- 
ber was sold in this market last week for delivery in 
1916, at prices from 50 cents to $1 a thousand higher 
than for the same stock a year ago. Manufacturers are 
averse to selling so far ahead on a rising market, as they 
look for decided improvement in prices during the next five 
or six months. Where no actual advance of prices has 
taken place, they are much firmer. Northern pine lumber is 
confidently expected to share in the strong upswing in the 
o— Prices of Idaho pine and fir have advanced mate- 
rially. 

“ Bxcellent conditions for logging prevail in northern Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. There is about 4 inches of snow and 
thé swamps are freezing up tight. Temperature last Monday 
morning was from 4 to 5 degrees below zero. Lumbermen 
report labor in very satisfactory supply. Many men have 
been coming back from the grain country, seeking winter 
employment in the woods, 

A number of lath mills are operating at various points in 
northern Minnesota. Balsam in past years has been consid- 
ered a liability rather than asset by land owners, but this 
wood is now used quite extensively for lath manufacture. 

Lumber boats are now on their last trips and it is expected 
that they will all be on their way down the lakes by the 
end of this week or early next week. 
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PineTimbers 
Our “Hammond Quality” 
also applies to all a of ll 
Rift Flooring 2°" *"4 Finish 
/, Piling all lengths, up to 110 Feet. 

? Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


(1.C.R.R.) Hammond, La. 


















press 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of ' 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 











LOUISIANA RED 


CYPRESS 


IS 1HE BEST CYPRESS. 


We produce and sell as much as 
all the others combined. 


No Concern has “Anything on Us’’ in 
Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 
Or a “Square Deal” 


We want your orders—shipment by rail or sea. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co., neworteans. 1A. 
Frank N. Snell, Sec’y & Gen’1 Mgr. | Cable Address, “‘Redcypress.” 


Long Leaf ~ 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS,LA, “‘Since 1867" gin Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 























POWELL LUMBER CoO. 
LAKE CHARLES, L 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., ones. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Materiul. 
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on 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


-—— MANUFACTURERS —— 
SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE PINE 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work also— 


IDAHO WHITE PINE || Harowoome °" 


s 
General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 





LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO) 'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 











‘ West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
4 WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
4 HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Privo BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine. 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., errrspuncn Pa. 

















Meet the Demand 
For Bungalows 


by having up-to-date plans and specifica- 
tions for prospective home - builders to 
look over. One way you can get these 
builders into your office is to advertise in 
your‘home paper. Tell a customer he can 


Build This Five Room 
Bungalow For $2900 


and you will prove to him how really in- 
expensive these modern bungalows are. 
Ask for latest bulletin showing plans of 
seven other houses. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
Blue prints, cut of floor plan, bill of material and ex- 


terior cut as shown above (coarse screen for news- 
paper) will be sent you for $2.50. 














FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


NEw York, Nov. 22.—Demand continues strong and 
wholesalers have had a most active three weeks. Prices 
show no signs of recession and the increased inquiries in 
the market stimulated by the higher run of prices indicates 
that many buyers have waited entirely too long before 
placing their business. Yards are scurrying around for 
roofers and other staple stocks badly needed, and find they 
are compelled to pay from $1 to $3 a thousand higher for 
the same stock salesmen were urging them to buy iast inonth 
at low prices. 

‘The visitors returning from the south and north find 
mills sold ahead for from sixty to ninety Jays and they are 
rot in position to consider more business at today’s prices. 
The feeling is that at the expiratioa of two or three months 
quotations will be on a much highe» level and the manu- 
facturer who has had two or three years bad_ business 
wants to be in position to tuke advantage of the improved 
conditions and is in no hurry now to sell too far ahead. 

The ship building trade is becoming very active. Inquiries 
for good schedules are in the market, but buyers find mills 
unable to take care of them, particularly for prompt ship- 
ments. One ship builder sent an inquiry for 175,000 feet 
to seventeen wholesalers and received replies from all witli 
but two in position to make the shipment within a reason- 
able time. 

Lumbermen are greatly inconvenienced on account of the 
congested freight conditions and the embargo put upon all 
freight oa some of the lines entering this market. The 
cypress men particularly are affected on account of the tie- 
up on shipments via the Southern Pacific steamers and 
Mallory lines. Yellow pine intended for this market is be- 
ing held up and the prospects of early improvement are not 
bright. The delays are caused on account of the practice 
of the railroads not to charge demurrage or storage on 
shipments for export and on account of the large amount 
of ammunition moving to this market for export all the 
freight yards are badly tied up. Some of this is being re- 
lieved by diverting the traffic to other export ports, but 
hundreds of cars are here yet to be unloaded and from a 
lumberman’s standpoint the situation is bad. A meeting 
was held last Wednesday by the committee on relations be- 
tween railroads, a department of the American Railway 
Association, and plans are said to be under way for a new 
arrangement to go into effect on December 1, the suggestion 
being to put a demurrage charge on export shipments with a 
view of limiting rush shipments to the seaboard. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 
BurraLo, N. Y., Nov. 23.—The advarce in building 
lumber, especially in southern yellow pine, has led to an 


unusual amount of retail buying during the last two 
or three weeks. It is customary in the trade to wait until 


after inventories, but the stiffness of the market recently has, 


convinced buyers that it will not be to their advantage to 
hold off. Large lots have been taken and the retail yards in 
many instances will enter the winter season with better as- 
sortments than in most years. 

H. Shumway Lee, of Mixer & Co., who has returned from 
the shortleaf pine seetiun after a two weeks’ buying trip, 
said that he found prices very firm, The business situation 
in the South has greatly improved, he reports. Railroads 
are busier, the cotton mills are running full time and cotton 
brings higher prices. 

The receipts of lumber by lake last week were 3,114,250 
feet. The fleet of Graves, Manbert, George & Co. made the 
last trip of the season, bringing in 2,242,400 feet of stock 
for the Black Rock yard. These. boats will now tie up here 
for the winter. The steamer H. E. Runnels brought 871,850 
feet of hemlock, most of which went to the Lackawanna 
Steel Company. Receipts of shingles for the week were light. 

Taylor & Crate’s yard is one which has lumber still to 
come in this season. Three cargoes of hardwoods are ex- 
pected before the lakes close. 4 

Building permits for the last week numbered ninety-three, 
with twenty-nine frame dwellings. The total costs were 
$183,500, which is about up to the average for this time of 
year. 


THE TONAWANDAS. 

Nortn Tonawanpa, N. Y., Nov. 23.—Lake receipts 
during the last week have been slow, due to the delays 
experienced by vessels in coming down by storms that 
forced them to seek shelter. Only four boats have arrived 
with stock since Tuesday, the steamer W. H. Sawyer and 
barges Norris and Tuxbury and steamer Norwalk reaching 
port. The Sawyer and Tuxbury carried stock for Smith, 
Fassett & Co.; the Norris carried the last consignment of the 
season for the Twin City Lumber Company, and the Norwalk 
had 1,250,000 feet of white pine for the Wilson Box & Lum- 
ber Company. 

The last cargoes of lumber to leave the Tonawandas over 
the Erie Canal this season will depart for Rochester this 
week. The season closes on Tuesday night of next week. 
Canal shipments this season have not been as extensive as 
last year and are expected to show a considerable decrease. 


TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLEDO, OnI0, Nov. 20.—Toledo is not ‘‘booming,’’ 
but it is certainly on the high tide of prosperity. Busi- 
ness here in practically every line is reported to be 
far ahead of what it was at this time a year ago. Building 
activity throughout the year has exceeded that of all previous 
years. Already there has been a gain over last year of 
$1,500,000 and it is believed that by the end of December 
this gain will reach the $2,000,000 mark. Toledo’s_ bank 
clearings from January to the present show an actual gain 
of $16,000,000 as compared with last season. Total clearings 
for the year up to last Thursday amounted to $290,285,500 
as compared with $274,637,400 in the corresponding time 
last year. Retail merchants are all doing a good business, 
factories are operating unusually strong and since August 1 
it has been impossible to meet the requirements on skilled 
labor, while unskilled labor has also been at a premium. 

The demand for lumber has been strengthening, and in- 
ereased prices which show no indication of weakness are 
ruling. The call for lumber is large for stocking purposes, 
very little if any being bought on a speculative plan. 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 23.—Further activity and 
price advances marked last week in the lumber business 
here. The trouble experienced by the wholesalers now 
is to fill the orders that are so easy to get. The lumber is 
going out of the yards almost as fast as it is received. Most 
of the large industrial concerns are very busy and are large 
buyers; general business is on a rapid pace and needs a 
great deal of lumber and the building business is more active 
than it has been for years. It is stated that if the consump- 
tion of lumber in this vicinity continues at its present pace 
for a week or two longer there will he little or no mid- 
winter dull season, for that period will be needed by the 
retailers to get a little stock accumulated. Municipal work 
will be a big factor in the lumber business here for some 


time, for, with the subway, docks, schools and other work 
that is to be started soon, $50,000,000 will be spent here, 
and all of the work will take its share of lumber. The rail: 
roads, too, are planning big work, in both buildings and roll. 
ing stock. Many factories are building or preparing for hig 
extensions of their plants and the realty market 4s active 
enough to warrant the continuation of the building of dwell- 


ings. 

The inevitable but long delayed rise in the peice of hemlock 
has taken place and base is quoted at $21.50 and $22, in- 
stead of $20.50 as a month ago. With a small supply in evi- 
dence, further advances are looked for within the next few 
weeks. Southern pine prices continue to go up, the bill 
timbers being the strongest. North Carolina pine is in very 
good demand in roofers, box, sizes and floorings. The spruce 
market has tightened still further with the strengthening 
of the other softwoods and prices are away above last suim- 
mer’s list. Cypress is gaining in demand and price and 
shingles are very active. Cedar shingles are moving 
well, with slight tightening in price. White _ pine 
is active in all grades, with prices advanced on 
most items. Hardwood demand keeps up well on almost all 
the much-used items and there can not now be said to be 
any weak line. Oak, ash, basswood and maple are in espe- 
cially strong demand. All hardwood prices are firm. 

The hopes and fears of the local navy yard boosters have 
alternated rapidly of late over the possibility of building war 
vessels here, which seems assured one day and lost the next. 
The lumber trade as a unit is naturally in favor of it on 
account of the vast increase it would make in the amount of 
lumber used there, and many are using all their influence 
to bring it about. 

That a great deal of shipping would be diverted from 
New York to Philadelphia after the first of the year was the 
opinion voiced by William A. Sproull, director of transporta- 
tion of the chamber of commerce, at a recent luncheon. The 
New York port is now suffering from congestion which is 
steadily becoming worse, and with the big improvements 
recently made here this will be the natural port for the ex- 
cess to come to. Present conditions, he thinks, assure the 
future of this port. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Nov. 23.—There is practically no 
pessimism among the lumbermen today. The large and 
small dealers alike are confident of the future and 
report business better all along the line. Industrial condi- 
tions continue at a high pressure, with a severe scarcity 
in labor and this interfering to some extent with production 
creates a shortage in coal, coke, lumber and mine materials, 

The approaching holiday season is making a short week, 
with offices becoming deserted for Thanksgiving observance. 
L. Germain, of the Germain Company, this week started on 
an extended trip to the South, where he will visit a num- 
ber of mills and review business conditions. The company 
reports business very active and trade in good volume. 

The Acorn Lumber Company reports a good tone to buy- 
ing and a large volume of trade, with higher prices. 

The Babcock Lumber Company is busy in all departments, 
meeting demands from many customers who are exceeding 
their original orders for material, owing to larger volume 
of — E. V. Babcock is out of town on business this 
week. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


ToroNTO, ONT., Nov. 22.—The lumber trade is in a 
better condition than it has been for some time. In 
addition to the increased requirements of birch, spruce 
and maple for shell boxes, the demand for lumber for build- 
ing shows marked improvement, especially in the country 
districts of western Ontario. Local dealers are buying more 
freely as stocks on hand are light. Hemlock is a trifle 
firmer in sympathy with the American market, though some 
wholesalers are still making concessions to effect sales. The 
export trade with England, which would otherwise be heavy, 
is still handicapped by the difficulty of obtaining vessel ac- 
commodation. The general feeling among the trade is one of 
increased confidence, inspired by the revival of industrial ac- 
tivity which gives promise of an active demand for lumber 
in the early spring. 

A presentation to the French Government as a gift a 
number of portable houses to provide homes for the people 
whose dwellings have been destroyed by the German armies 
is under consideration. Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, Minister 
of Lands, Mines and Forests, has sent out a circular on the 
subject to lumbermen, mills and factories, pointing out that 
such a gift from the lumber-producing provinces, in addition 
to helping to meet the wants of the people would be an 
excellent advertisement of what could be done in this line 
commercially. He states that factory owners are prepared 
to make a large number of portable houses and to send 
representatives to Belgium and France at the proper time 
to undertake business negotiaions. It is suggested that the 
lumbermen furnish the raw material, the factories do the 
manufacturing and the Government undertake the cost of 
transportation. 

The Canadian Conservation Commission has taken up the 
question of the enactment of a general building law for the 
Dominion providing uniform rules of construction, in order 
to reduce the annual fire loss. It has asked the city archi- 
tects of a number of the leading Canadian cities to give their 
opinions as to the provisions which should be enacted. 














NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Nov. 22.—The latest estimate of the 
1915 crop in western Canada is that of the Northwest 
Grain Dealers’ Association, which body places its value 
at over $400,000,000. This huge yield has effectively resur- 
rected the lumber industry which, slack before the war 
broke out, almost gave up the ghost when the gauntlet was 
finally thrown down in Europe. 

The lumber business has already been stimulated from 50 
to 75 percent as a result of the prosperity in the farming 
sections. Every lumber firm expects such a rush next 
spring that it will be like the boom times. According to 
one prominent lumberman at Edmonton, Alta., the farmers 
are setting aside tens of thousands of dollars out of their 
nice profits to invest in lumber. All the necessary work that 
has been deterred because of hard times will be begun with 
a return of confidence and the jingle of cash in the trouser 
pocket. Many trainloads of lumber have already arrived 02 
the prairies from the mills and these are being scattered 
=o the several hundred small towns where demand 
is arising. 

A. B. Cushing, of the Cushing Lumber Company, Calgary, 
Alta., said in a recent interview that the lumber dealers are 
preparing for a big increase next spring. He does not expect 
very much business from the cities but relies upon the coun- 
try demand. Stocks at country points are light and will 
have to be renewed to meet the expected demand. 

J. E. Dougherty, vice Paget and general manager of the 
British America Mills & Timber Company (Ltd.), Winnipeg, 
has just returned froma trip through eastern Canada and the 
eastern United States, visiting many lumber centers. He 
said that business conditions in the lumber trade have picked 
up wonderfully in, Montreal, Quebec and in eastern Canada. 
The lumber business in the eastern United States, too, is 
very active.. There is an_ unusually heavy demand for 
southern yellow pine, probably owing to war orders, reports 
Mr. Cushing. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 











WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 22.—The ear situation is be- 
ginning to become troublesome over large portions of the 
southern hardwood producing teritory and is interfering 
seriously with the delivery of lumber. The weather in the 
Memphis territory has recently been very favorable for work 
in the woods. Cutting and hauling of timber are neverthe- 
less making rapid progress, as there is a strong disposition 
among lumber interests to push both. Manufacturing opera- 
tions are expanding daily as a result of the improved de- 
mand and better prices, and this means greater eed of 
logs. Offerings of the latter in the open market are small 
and are amore taken by manufacturing interests. 

J. H. Townshend, general manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, and John W. McClure, president 
of the same organization, have returned to “hicago, where 
they went in connection with the answers to be ted with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission involviug reclassifica- 
tion of lumber and lumber products. Another meeting of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association's board of gov- 
ernors is scheduled before these answers are finally filed. 

The Malvern Lumber Company, Perla, Ark., has an- 
nounced that, owing to the recent improvement in business, 
it will increase its operating time to six instead of five 
days each week. 

The DeWees Lumber Company, Philadelphia, Miss., is 
planning to resume operations after an extended shutdown. 
Millwrights are going over the plant to have it in readi- 
ness to run about December 1 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OuIO, Nov. 22.—The Cincinnati hardwood 
market has undergone no material change the last week. 
Movements of cak, cypress and poplar continue heavy 
and prices generally are firm to higher. Building activity, 
especially outside construction, is quieter, but there has 
been a very strong run on inside finish, where contractors 
have been trying to close up work before winter. Southern 
yellow pine distributers continue optimistic. They tell 
of active buying by railroads and by contracting builders. 
There has been an urgent demand for rough lumber that is 
suitable for crating, the shipments of machinery and ma- 
chine tools alone from this market exceeding those of the 
fall of 1914 by more than a thousand cars. Practically every 
kind of woodworking establishment is busy, and there are 
some that have had to run extra hours. As winter ap- 
proaches the outlook for next year in the building line be- 
comes far more encouraging than it did a year ago, and if 
dependence can be placed on the activities of architects 
there will be unprecedented urgency for early operations in 
the spring. 


VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


St. Lours, Mo., Nov. 23.—A more favorable condition 
prevails in the hardwood market and bright prospects 
seem to be ahead. Oak is called for freely and the 
demand for it is improving. Poplar and gum also sell reason- 
ably well. Other items on the list are in fairly good request 
and the calls come from all sources of consumption and from 
all sections. Factory trade is particularly good. Prices 
show an advancing tendency on some grades. 

No marked change is noticed in the cypress market. There 
is a good, satisfactory call from all sections and from all 
sources of consumption. Factory stocks move well and 
retail yards buy rather freely: 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
says it has a good, active call for oak lumber and it com- 
mands a very satisfactory price. Prospects for a continu- 
ance of increasing business are bright. 

Frank R. Pierce, of the Louis Werner Saw. Mill Company, 
who has been in Chicago on a short business trip, says its 
business is much. improved and he sees no reason why there 
should not be a continuance of it. Many inquiries are com- 
ing in and conditions are improving. 

F. A. Satterwhite, sales manager of the Gideon-Anderson 
Mercantile Lumber Company, is much encouraged over its 
volume of business. He says that everything looks well for 
a pretty good showing from now on until the first of the 
new year. 








AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 23.—Wholesale and retail 
lumber business in this territory is keeping step with 
increased activity in all lines of business. Statistics 
on business transacted last week show gains in all lines 
over the corresponding period of last year. Practically all 
industries report improved business conditions and the 
lumber trade is no exception. . 

It is freely predicted by wholesale and retail dealers that 
the unusual demand will soon result in sweeping advances 
in retail lines and that all lumber will command much better 
prices next year. Prices are ruling upward in the local lumber 
market. Steady drains have depleted the visible supply and 
consumption is exceeding the output. Aside from conditions 
abroad there is a good demand at home. Factories buy 
— freely for boxing and crating and building lines are 
active, 

The C. E. Wilder Lumber Company, of Brazil, Ind., has 
announced that it has received a large order for silo. doors 
and tops from the National Fireproofing Company that will 
keep the plant busy all winter. a 

A hearing of the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
be held in South Bend, Ind., November 30 and December 1° 
to settle disputes pertaining to rates that have arisen be- 
tween several lumber companies of that city and railroads. 
Unjust discrimination is charged by the lumber dealers. 
The lumber companies involved in the case are the Powell- 
Hyers Lumber Company, the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood 
Lumber Company and the Hollister French Lumber Com- 


pany. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 24.—Conditions in the cooper- 
age field in this section have changed for the better 
recently, a number of unexpected developments helping 
the situation. The Kentucky Distillers & Warehouse Com- 
peony, one of the biggest producers of whisky, has received a 
large contract for alcohol for use in making explosives, and 
this will keep its. plants baer and require the use of thou- 
sands of barrels. In addition whisky distillers generally 
ive announced that many of the plants will run full time. 
During the last few months, owing to the scarcity of oil 
barrel stock, prices on this material have advanced sharply 
and are now $7.50 higher than they were ninety days ago. 
The Cumberland & Manchester Railroad, which will run 
twenty-four miles between Barbourville and Manchester, Ky., 
Will enable 1,000,000,000 feet of hardwood timber to be ex- 
— according to Charles F. Hedrick, president of the 


roac 

\ logging tide brought out a lot of logs from the north 
fork of the Kentucky River last week and enabled some of 
ie mills which had been closed to resume operations. 
_ The Union Cedar Company has announced plans for estab- 
lishing a mill at Auburn, Ky. The equipment is now being 
purchased by W. P. Wheeler. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Nov. 22.—The lumber trade in Co- 
lumbus and centrai Ohio territory has been more ac- 
tive during the last week. This is true both in southern 
yellow pine and hardwoods where the volume of trade is in- 
creasing and more strength has developed in quotations. 
The tone of the market is better and prospects are brighter. 

In hardwoods the best buying is done by retailers. They 
are having a good fall business and are also disposed to accu- 
mulate stocks to a certain extent. The favorable weather 
during the fall has stimulated building operations which is 
reflected on the lumber industry. Some buying is_done by 
factories, especially furniture concerns. Prices are stronger 
and advances have been recorded in large sizes, plain oak. 

Southern yellow pine is also more active and advances in 
quotations have been recorded during the last few weeks. 
Buying on the part of dealers is by far the best feature. 
Extreme low prices in order to force trade are now unknown, 
and retail stocks are being gradually increased. The car 
shortage is interfering with shipments to a marked degree. 

Manufacturers and dealers in mill work, doors and sashes 
are busy making stocks for the future. Business in this 
branch of the trade is falling off because of the lateness of 
the season. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LyNncuHBurG, VA., Nov. 22.—The hardwood market in 
Lynchburg last week showed signs of continued improve- 
ment and southern yellow pine is still in strong demand. 
Orders are plentiful at fair values and the most attractive 
feature of the trade is the general demand in which there is 
no particular call for any special grades. This condition, the 
operators aver, is due largely to the improved status of the 
hardwood pine markets, and also the fact that railroad 
companies, car builders and furniture manufacturers are 
placing orders frequently and for larger quantities. 

In southern yellow pine the demand keeps up with encour 
aging strength, especially for special sizes at quick shipment. 
The current improved condition is not as healthy, however, 
as in hardwoods, being due largely to the excellent weather 
prevailing throughout the northern and eastern States. Low 
grades for boxing, with common dimension and roofers, are 
moving most freely in pine, while oak, quartered, sawed and 
plain, show the heaviest movement. 


IN WESTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

HuntineTon, W. Va., Nov. 23.—Contracts for twelve 
miles of railroad along Pond Fork of Little Coal River 
in Boone Courty, opening one of the richest lumber 
and coal fields in the State will be let about January 10, 
next, by the Pond Fork Railway Company, a subsidiary to 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company. It is understood 
that Cole & Crane, a well known timber firm, will build an 
extension of from six to ten miles, opening up extensive 
timberlands of their own, covering altogether more than 
40,000 acres. 

The big lumber mill of B. Johnson & Son, near Barbours- 
ville, is again operated at full blast following the purchase 
by the company of another boundary of timber up the Big 
Ugly Creek. The company has extended a railroad seven 
miles up this creek. It has a contract, it is reported, for 
1,000,000 crossties from the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

The King Lumber Company, of Charlottesville, Va., has 
been awarded the contract for the new Huntington postoffice 
on their bid of $121,800. 

E. K. Mercereau was recently elected president of the 
Mercereau-Hawkins Tie Company, of this city, to succeed 
H. W. Mercereau, who died October 4. The new president 
has been vice president of the company since its organization. 








IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LITTLE Rock, ArK., Nov. 23.—Business conditions 
throughout Arkansas are better than they have been for 
some time. Stave mills in all parts of the State, many 
of which have been idle during the greater part of the year. 
are again in operation and in most cases are running to full 
capacity in order to keep supply equal to demand. 

The new sawmill plant of the Caddo Lumber Company 
at Rosboro, began operations November 20. It is located 
near the site of the companv’s old mill. which was destroyed 
by fire early last spring. The new mill is of three stories. 
costing about $150,000, and is eauinped with the latest 
types of mill machinery. It has a daily capacity of 150,000 
feet, the material being sunplied from the company’s exten- 
ra timber holdings in Pike, Montgomery and Clark coun- 

es. 

The Wilson Grain Door Company, at Blytheville and Ter- 
rell, has resumed business after the summer shutdown. The 
Dlant of the Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Company at 
Malvern has followed example after several months of idle- 
ness, and reports come from Nettleton that a new sawmill 
and a tight barrel factory will be opened there soon. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 22.—Trade continues good 
with indications that the improvement will keep up. 
Manufacturers have received nice orders and inquiries 
during the last week. Wood consuming factories are being 
overated, on full time as a rule and in some instances fac- 
tories are working overtime. Stave and handle factories 
are doing a nice business. Retail lumber dealers revort a 
steady trade with indications that business will remain good 
the remainder of the year. 

Building overations in Evansville remain active. Accord 
ing to the citv building inspector permits for November wil! 
reach a total of $300.000 or more. This will break all 
November records in_this city. 


IN THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 22.—A steady and statisfac- 
torv business is being done in the local hardwood market 
and onerators report that prices continue to rule firm. 
Jnaniries come in in great volume and there is hardlv a 
dealer who is not thoroughly satisfied with general condi- 
tions. From some sections of the market difficulty is re- 
ported in procuring the proner stocks with which to fifill 
orders, for the activity of furniture factories and similar 
consuming channels hans made heavy demands upon the 
present suvply of stocks. 

Tt would be difficult to define any leading wood. for the 

eall for all grades has been reported satisfactory. A stiffen- 
ing in vrices of thick ash has been very noticeable. Oak is 
in good demand, esnecially from the manufacturers of floor- 
ing, and in this direction birch is finding a ready market 
also. . There has been a marked improvement in the demand 
for sash and door material from contractors. 
_ Red oak moves well. and the same can be said about 
hickorv. The recent rise of the Cumberland River has 
caused an enormous Joss of logs in the upper river district 
and the Indiana Lumber Companv has been forced to aban- 
don its plant for the present. Removement of all the ma- 
chinery in the plant was accomplished with the first warning 
of the rise. 








Buy Right 


Carter’s List will help you, because it re- 
flects the actual market and offers you 
quality and prompt shipments in 


Ark. 222 Yellow Pine 


On request we'll send it'regularly—free. 


C. J. Carter Lumber Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 























QUICK SHIPMENTS ! 





PHILADELPHI 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 


























Everything in 
North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, puitapetPuin, Pa. 











THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. ¢ 














Wholesale Dealers in 


LIFE BUILDING Cross Ties, Piling 
112 N. Broad St., Philadelphia Telegraph Poles. 
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ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 












and 
\ yy “Velvet Edge” 
QUARTER- ¥§ y “e Flooring 
SAWED SAWED Stri 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING trips. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 

In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Jnquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 








‘ 
Mises of Oak Trim 


Find Us Well Equipped 


to supply their needs satisfactorily for we 
specialize in Hardwood and make the 
famous 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


While the quality of our products is un- 
usually high, our prices are no higher 
than many lines much inferior—due to 
our methods of manufacture. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. y, 











Switch Ties 


We now have on hand 
for immediate delivery 


100,000 FEET 
7x9 Red Oak Switch 
Ties 10 to 16 ft. long. 


Write or Wire. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Sec.-Treas. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 








LOGGING ano LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesting and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pulp 
and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.25, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New ORLEANS, La., Nov. 22.—Trade comment con- 
tinues optimistic and confident and the reports on cur- 
rent business indicate further gain. Bookings are 
reported to be still ahead of shipments and the volume of 
unfilled orders gaining in the face of the fact that a good 
many orders are being declined by mills that are booked 
ahead as far as they care to. Mill assortments rule broken, 
many items of low grade stuff being reported scarce. Car 
material seems to be running neck and neck with the di- 
mension for leadership in the call. Production is increas- 
ing as mills resume or extend their running time, but the 
larger output has not thus far affected either demand or 
prices appreciably. Quotations are still tending upward to 
the price levels of normal times. 

Cypress demand continues to grow, with mixed cars still 
leading and factory stock registering the least gain. On 
other items of the list there is pretty general call, while 
shingles and lath are in brisk request. Wire requests for 
immediate delivery are not infrequent. Prices rule firm, 
with the tendency of quotations upward. The cypress 
manufacturers also report an increased call for tupelo, 
which is steadily broadening its market and_ uses. 

Hardwoods, up against a very severe handicap on the ex- 
port side, continue to move overseas in restricted volume 
and there is no prospect of any early letup in ocean rates or 
tonnage scarcity. Domestic call gains slowly. Prices are 
firmer for most grades. 

New Orleans has a “war industry” which promises to be- 
come permanently prosperous. It is the Southern Toy Com- 
pany, established here three months ago by J. Gennison, 
who has engaged in the manufacture of wooden toys such 
as were formerly shipped into this country from Germany. 
The proprietor reports that New Orleans jobbers have co- 
operated heartily with him. His plant, located on Dante 
Street, is now operating a night shift to handle its orders. 

It is announced that the Salmon Brick & Lumber Com- 
pany will, within the next few days, begin the construction 
of another sawmill at its great plant in Slidell, La.—the 
fourth and largest of the sawmill plants operated by the 
company. It is hoped to have the new plant completed 
and ready for operation next spring. It will give employ- 
ment to several hundred men. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, La., Nov. 22.—Continued advance in 
price and increase in demand are conspicuously char- 
acterizing the southern yellow pine market. Demand 
is simply overwhelming practically all the mills and many 
orders that would ordinarily be ‘jumped’ at are being 
turned down, due to inability to handle them promptly. No 
week now passes without being featured with an additional 
rise in prices. The average advance during the last ninety 
days has been from $4 to $5, and the prices now prevailing 
are almost equal to the August list. They are approaching 
the excellent prices of 1912 and 1913, and it is predicted 
that it will only be a short time until that record-breaking 
condition will be realized. The advance in the figures has 
been so steady and so substantial for weeks and the demand 
has been so heavy and so persistent that there appears to 
be much more improvement in sight. 

A new list went out during last week and another list has 
been prepared for circulation early next week. It will show 
price advances of from 50 cents to $1, and apply to many 
left hand items and every one of the right hand items. On 
the left hand side, where there is developing much improve- 
ment, flooring is selling at $5 to $6 more than it brought 
three months ago. Ceiling and oye J are following the floor- 
ing in advances and finish is also doing better. On the right 
hand fencing and boards are especially brisk, some of the 
new lists showing advances of from $1.50 to $2 for the week, 
while dimension is only about 50 cents under the August list 
on most items, the 16-foot lengths being placed at 50 cents 
above August. 

Reports reaching southern yellow pine circles indicate that 
European countries will again be in the market for some 
large orders before long. Owing to the large demand recently 
from those countries, it is expected that the placing of the 
orders will meet with difficulty. Boards are being con: 
sidered principally and mills will no doubt have to send 
the lumber green from the saw, owing to the scarcity of this 
stock. 

There continues anxiety on account of lack of sufficient 
freight cars. Sales managers estimate that there is a 25 
percent shortage, and this is working some hardships. Lately 
no material change has taken place and shippers and rail- 
roads are being urged to codperate, as are the receivers of 
the freight, to lessen the shortage. 

The American Lumber Company is operating its new "lar* 
capacity 250,000 feet, at Merryville, Beauregard Parish, on 
full time. Last year it ran four days a week. The company 
is repairing its old mill, which has been closed about two 
years, having a capacity of 50,000 feet, to resume operations 
about December 1. All the mills in Beauregard Parish are 
reported to be running full time, due to the good market 
conditions. 

The Peavy-Byrne Lumber Company announces that its 
new mill at Kinder, built to replace the plant destroyed by 
fire some weeks ago, will be ready to operate absut December 
1. The splendid market conditions cause construction work 
to be hastened. 


SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., Nov. 22.—Business is so good 
with some of the local mills that they are obliged to run 
extra hours to keep up with their orders. The Powell 
Lumber Company and the Calcasieu Long Leaf Lumber 
Company are among those that have been obliged to put on 
night shifts, and the King-Ryder Lumber Company, at Bon- 
ami, is running its planer up to 10 o’clock at night. While 
there has been no material advance in prices during the 
last week, the continued strong demand foreshadows further 
advance. 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HattiessurG, Miss., Nov. 22.—Buyers are now out 
trying to place orders with the manufacturers for Feb- 
ruary and later delivery. They are not very successful 
in placing business of this kind, as the millmen believe that 
three months from now prices will be much stronger gener- 
ally than they now are. The demand is good; in fact, the 
mills have all the orders they can take care of and are com- 
pelled to turn down much business that is offered them. 
On some classes of stock, and car material especially, price 
is no consideration, as most any price can be secured if 
prompt shipment can be made. 

The general average for November should be much better 
than for any other month of this year, as about the average 
of all grades will be shipped out and the general average 
price should be several dollars better than for previous 
months. 

One of the largest deals in timberlands made in this sec- 
tion during the last year was made last week when Ben M. 
Foster, representing the Blodgett interests. sold to _ the 
Southern Lumber & Timber Company. at Hillsdale, 5,100 
acres of virgin pine timber. This addition to the holdings 
of the Southern Lumber & Timber Company gives it timber 
to run for several years with the increased capacity of its 











— 





mill, which will be ready for operation within a few we:ks, 
The addition of the mill consists of another circular rig «ng 
other necessary machinery. When the new side is in op: ra- 
er ene company will be able to cut from 90,000 to 100,00 
eet a day. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLE, AuLA., Nov. 22.—Mobile is to have a modern 
system of docks and terminals in the near future. A 
contract for the preliminary work looking to this ‘je- 
velopment has been signed by the city commission with an 
engineering firm which designed and is building the great 
cotton warehouse and port developments of New Orleans. 

N. E. Turner, president of the Vinegar Bend Lumber Coi- 
pany, of Vinegar Bend, Ala., who was in the city yesterdiy, 
says he finds the lumber nrarket constantly improving. iis 
company is doing a big trade, he said, selling lumber to desl- 
ers and also exporting largely to the company’s represeuita- 
tives in Cuba and Porto Rico. 

J. H. Sheip, president and general manager of the Shcip 
Lumber Company, declared last week that despite certain 
conditions which bother industries his plant has prospered 
and that during October the company shipped more than 
$20,000 worth of cigar box lumber. This plant is said to be 
the largest cigar box lumber plant in the South, 


AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 


JACKSON, Miss., Nov. 23.—The lumber business through 
Mississippi continues to show steady improvement. There 
is a very firm demand, and prices are on the up grade. 
Quotations average $4 a thousand higher than quotations 

f two months ago. Prices are fluctuating very broadly. 
Mills sending in quotations expect orders by next mail or do 
not hold themselves bound to adhere to their price lists. 

As is always the case when times are good with lum- 
bermen, a number of small mills that have been closed down 
for months or even years are preparing to resume opera- 
tions. Some mills have put on night shifts. Business as a 
whole is highly satisfactory. Stocks are searce. One mill 
is reported to have turned down an order for 200 cars of 
No. 2 boards that had yet to be manufactured. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

Sr. Louris, Mo., Nov. 23.—The southern yellow pine in- 
terests feel a little better than do those who deal in other 
woods, but all see nothing but good business in sight. 
Retail trade has improved recently and promises to continue 
to do so for some time and the general requests for quick 
shipments indicate that stocks everywhere are short and that 
— ga trying in every way to replenish them before it is 

00 late. 

There is a decided and marked improvement noticed in 
southern yellow pine. It is very active, with constant ad- 
vances in prices. Demand has been so extensive, recently, 
that many mills have turned down good orders simply be- 
cause quick shipments are wanted and they can not be 
promised. Prices have advanced so rapidly and so often 
that sales managers of mills are careful as to whom they 
sell. Buyers have promised premiums, provided quick ship- 
ments can be given, but mills have to refuse. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lum- 
ber Company, says its business has been good recently. 
Stocks at its mills are low, however, and cars are hard to 
get. Rains prevail almost constantly. 

_J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Company, spent Monday at the Little Rock (Ark.) mill and 
returned on Tuesday. He found the mill cutting up lots of 
lumber and having an exceptionally good business, with 
prices constantly advancing. 

he W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company is practically out 
of the market, as it is oversold. Its salesmen have been 
instructed to return to headquarters. During September 
and October the company’s shipments were heavy and its 
order files were so filled up that it can run at least sixty 
days without any additional business. Then, too, equipment 
has been hard to get and the company can not make ship- 
ments. It expects, however, to get back into the market 
about December 1. 

J. F. Giles, manager of the Pine Woods Lumber Company, 
Spring Hill, La., one of the Ferguson mills, is in the city, 
calling at the Ferguson offices. 




















IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kawsas City, Mo., Nov. 23.—A good many prospective 
builders in this section apparently are persuaded that 
the late fall and winter is going to be the most favorable 
time for building they will have, for there is every reason 
to believe that there will be a heavy volume of building next 
spring after several years of comparative inactivity. If 
Dhuilding is active prices both for lumber and for labor are 
bound to be higher. There is more figuring than for some 
time and the architects look for a good volume of building 
right through the winter. Another week has passed without 
any real break in the excellent fall weather. A flurry of 
snow was reported from northern and western Kansas, but 
for the most part there has been no necessity to halt build- 
ing operations. All buyers of lumber are anxious to get early 
—- as they have call for all the lumber they can load 
out. 

“In my twenty years of experience as a lumber salesman in 
Kansas City I never have known 12-inch No. 1 yellow pine 
boards to be as high here as they are now,” F. O. Rugg, city 
salesman for the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Com- 
pany, said yesterday. ‘They sell now at $30.75 in Kansas 
City and buyers are glad to find them at that price.” 

J. H. Foresman, third vice president and general manager 
of the retail department of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
is back from a week in the Oklahoma oil fields. Mr. Fores- 
man: says the lumber retailers are getting a big business 
there and that there is plenty of money throughout Okla- 
homa. Collections are good and the situation is most satis- 
factory from a lumber standpoint. Oklahoma trade has not 
had a really good year for some time and the dealers are in 
a position fully to appreciate the present spurt in buying. 

H. W. Darling, president of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company, of Wichita, Kan., spent a couple of days the first 
of this week at the Arkansas Valley Lumber Company's 
offices here. Mr. Darling also is president of the latter con- 
cern. He was on a return trip from the East. The factory 
eall for cypress in the East, Mr. Darling says, is becoming 
very much better and he predicts a material improvement in 
the cypress trade generally in the immediate future. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 
Houston, Tex., Nov. 22.—Prices are going up in the 
Southwest lumber market, but are still from $5 to $7 
under the high market figures of 1907. Conditions as 


a whole are very good, with the demand growing stronger . 


all the time and car material predominating. The railroads 
are coming into the market strong this month and next. ac 
cording to present indications. One line will place an order 
for 10,000,000 feet of construction material the latter part 
of next month. One of the biggest lumber companies has 
issued the shortest stock list in years in dimension. The 
car shortage continues on several lines, while the Southern 
Pacific Railroad is handling the situation pretty well, 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





R. H. Davis, sales maneger of the Alexander Gilmer Lum- 

er Company, of Remlig, Tex., and J. Peavy, of the 
voavy-Byrnes Lumber Company, of Shreveport, were in the 
ity last week. ; 

\. T. Hancock, traffic manager for the Kirby Lumber 
“ompany, with Attorney R. H. Kelley and several other lum- 
hormen from this section, are in attendance on the blanket 
rate ease at Little Rock be Sr ge the efforts being made to 
destroy the Southwest blanket. 

The car shed law requiring the erection and maintenance 

*« building or shed by every person, corporation or receiver 
engaged in constructing or repairing railroad cars, tracks or 
other railroad equipment was upheld by the State supreme 
court in the action brought against the International & 
creat Northern Railroad. 

The gross revenues of Texas railroads for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1915, amounted to $109,313,369, setting a 
new high mark, according to the reports filed with the State 
Railroad Commission, all but two lines having reported. The 
operating expenses were $90,063,393, leaving net operating 
reyenue of $19,249,975. 


A SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINT. 


ORANGE, TEX., Nov. 22.—Uppers show marked im- 
provement, all items on the left-hand side of the list 
being in greater demand. This is ascribed by local 
authorities to the large demand for car siding and roofing. 
At ruling prices for this material it has paid the millmen 
to eut his uppers into it. This has been done to sufficient 
extent substantially to reduce the production of upper 
grades in flooring and interior trim. Otherwise the market 
has changed little since last report; stocks continue badly 
broken; orders are in excess of shipments and shipments in 
excess of production throughout this territory, with gradu- 
ally advancing prices and stronger market conditions as an 
inevitable result. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 20.—Although this is a 
period when manufacturers and jobbers naturally ex- 
pect a falling off in trade, due to the winter curtailment 
of building operations in the large northern centers and rural 
districts, there has been as yet no evidences of a diminution 
in inquiry or demand. 

On the contrary, trade continues to improve. The most 
surprising feature of the market is the urgent demand for 
quick delivery. This week has seen many urgent offerings 
at prices that would be considered most tempting, which 
could not be supplied because the mills are having all they 
can do to fill orders already booked. Future delivery business 
is also being freely offered and this, too, is going begging for 
the reason that the manufacturers do not care to book busi- 
— > the face of what they believe to be an advancing 
market. 

Rumors were rife this week concerning a big ctoss tie 
order from the Russian Government, said to be seeking place- 
ment in this market. It is said that this order is for 
6,000,000 feet, standard size, for immediate shipment. The 
order, so the story goes, was passed up here and was taken 
west of the Mississippi River. 




















IN THE LAND OF THE SKY. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Nov. 22.—Lumber and timber deal- 
ers of western North Carolina are facing an era of 
prosperity such as has not been experienced in this sec- 
tion for a long time, according to the reports of local lumber 
dealers. Prices are slowly but steadily advancing and de- 
mand for lumber of all kinds steadily grows greater. In- 
quiries have been received from various parts of the United 
States, a few from Europe and a few from South America, 
all within the last week, and all inquiring regarding the pos- 
sible shipment of oak, poplar or chestnut lumber at early 
dates. More lumber is being moved than at any other time 
within several years, and prices are good. Every available 
timber- and lumberman is at work and every man that owns 
any timber in this section is either working or preparing 
to start operation at once. Acording to all reports, the com- 
ing year should be the greatest lumber year in the history 
of western North Carolina, 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Nov. 22.—The lumber market has 

been improving steadily. Prices are creeping up grad- 
ually and demand keeps pace. Numerous vessels are 
loading with lumber and crossties for coastwise destination 
and the railroads are actively in the market for crossties. 
Mills are preparing to handle a normal cut. is not ex- 
pected there will be any diminution in the demand, at least 
during the coming year. 
_ The naval stores market has taken a considerable turn 
for the better. The European demand is active and all 
steamers are taking out rosin and turpentine, there having 
heen a cessation in the demand for cotton. Prices are ex- 
tremely good, considering preceding months. 

The Norwegian steamer Modiva cleared for Wabana via 
Brunswick with 177,083 feet of lumber. The schooner O. H. 
Brown sailed for New York with 17,195 ties, measuring 
167,326 feet of lumber. The British steamer Apsley Hall 
is in from Charleston to complete a .cargo with crossties 
for the American Tie & Timber Company. The schooner 
Benjamin A. Van Brunt is reported as being tied up in New 
Aor eee charter to proceed to Savannah for ties for 

ew York. 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


‘ORFOLK, VA., Nov. 22.—Trading thus far in Novem- 
: has been vigorously prosecuted resulting in the 
mills being relieved of the surplus stocks on hand and 
in some instances oversold at prices above the present market 
vVilues. Judging from the number of inquiries being received 
‘spects for a continuance of this condition for some time 
‘- Dright. Last week there was an increased sale of prac- 
tiovllly every standard item on the list with a resultant 
s'“ening in prices. This applies to both rough and dressed 
tuber, Buyers are personally soliciting the mills for stock 
‘o* prompt shipment and while some have balked at the 
hires named by the operators, they have immediately wired 
Woon fotting home instructions to fill the orders at prices 
e¢ . 








} 


: any large orders could be taken by the mills at the 
resent or even at advanced prices, but the disposition is 
ner to sell too far ahead. While the bax makers in this 
tr tory and in Baltimore report the domestic demand, not 
«sidering war orders, for boxes and shooks as being below 
mal, other sections of the country make reverse state- 
‘ots and claim that their business along this line increases 
‘vy and calls for a larger amount of lumber. The Balti- 
"ec market is particularly active in box lumber notwith- 
aiding the box people do not give out optimistic reports. 
’ practical cleaning up of available box lumber on hand 
's forced the buyers to use culls, red heart and box bar 
“-'1)S wherever possible and this has had the same result in 
prices as happened to box. The better grades of rough lum- 
a also show more activity both in edge and stocks and 
th, ue rather large orders have been booked recently at attrac- 
've prices, delivery to be made within three months or more. 


Ws 


The mills can afford to take this business on the better stuff 
but their position is entirely changed when it comes to low 
rade lumber. For that reason, large orders booked are not 
requent. ‘The better grades of pine lumber in the last few 
weeks have advanced about $1 a thousand for immediate 
shipment and about $2 for future delivery. The lower grades 
have advanced from $2 to $2.50 a thousand and the end does 
not yet seem to be in sight. : 

A wide variation is noticed in sales prices effected, but 
this is due to a great extent to the sudden change that has 
come over the market. The mills keep close tab on the 
situation and do not appear to wish to rush things. 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 22.—The building record for 
the first ten months of the present year shows that the 
total estimated value of new structures, additions and 
alterations for which permits were issued by the building 
inspector’s office was $9,584,307, made up of $8,395,104 for 
new buildings, $686,903 for additions and $502,300 for alter- 
ations. The exhibit includes 13,541 two-story brick houses, 
76 two-story frame dwellings, 24 three-story brick dwellings, 
16 stores, 96 garages, 14 apartment houses, a filtration plant 
for the city, a grain elevator and 66 manufactories and 
warehouses. This aggregate: represents a material reduction 
as compared with the same period of 1914, the war having 
held back many projects that would otherwise have been 
brought forward. The showing, however, is not wholly com- 
plete for the reason that it fails to take in the different 
industrial plants erected just outside of the city limits and 
which are properly a part of the construction activity of 
Baltimore. Demand for lumber in the last two or three 
months growing out of this construction has been sufficiently 
large to clean up the market on certain stocks. 

Last week has seen a further expansion in yellow pine 
demand as well as an advance in quotations. The increase 
since the rise began ranges all the way from $2 to $3 and 
even $5 per 1,000 feet, the mills apparently having been 
caught unawares. These gains, however, apply only to 
some divisions of the trade, the lower grades being as a 
rule higher than the better quality stocks. 

‘harles Burgan, of William M. Burgan, wholesale North 
Carolina pine man, in the Continental Building, spent prac- 
tically all of last week in the South, going as far as 
Wilmington, N. €., and getting in touch with the manufac- 
turers. He reports that everywhere he found stocks .low, 
with even the largest producers, like the Camp Manufactur- 
ing Company, sold up until the first of the year and taking 
no orders after that time. All millmen feel that the range 
of values will go still higher and they do not want to load 
up with business on the current basis. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 22.—Although the colder 
weather has resulted in a sharp decline in construction 
work in Milwaukee, the total building investment during 
the week just closed showed a good gain over that of the 
corresponding week a year ago. During the week seventy- 
six permits were issued for structures to cost $230,260, as 
against sixty-three permits and an investment of $177,575 
during the same period in 1914. The building inspector 
announces that so far in November there has been an in- 
crease of more than $115,000 over all of November, 1914. 

The steady demand from the factory source is resulting 
in a good volume of hardwood business. The sash and door 
and general interior woodworking plants are busy filling 
orders on late building work and are using considerable 
hardwood. Demand has been so good for hardwood flooring 
and birch that stocks in this line are getting low. The 
furniture factories here in Milwaukee and about the State 
seem to be exceptionally busy and this is creating a good 
demand for hardwood. The farm implement concerns here 
in Milwaukee and at various points about the State seem 
to be active and are placing some good orders for stock. 
The box factories are meeting with a good business and this 
is resulting in a better demand for low grade birch and 
basswood. Trade is expected to hold its own from now on 
until after the opening of the new year, when the fac- 
tories will begin buying after the annual inventories have 
been completed. 

Dry hemlock seems to be bringing slightly better prices, 
due to the good business that is being received and to con- 
tinued reports from the northern mills that dry stocks are 
none too large. Wholesalers and manufacturers say that 
the upward trend in southern yellow pine is bound to keep 
hemiock in a strong position. Country trade is inclined to 
be a little slow in all lines, but improvement is expected 
soon after the opening of the new year. 

That portion of the Girard Lumber Company’s logging 
railroad, which runs from Girard Junction to Dunbar, con- 
necting the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway at 
Girard with the Soo at Dunbar, has been sold to a new 
corporation called the Dunbar & Wausaukee Railway Com- 
pany and formed by Wells and Culbertson interests of 
Menominee, Mich. 'The price paid was $120,000. The road, 
built for logging, has developed freight and passenger busi- 
— through the fact that it connects the other two rail- 
roads. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission has granted a permit 
to the city of Waupaca and the O. G. Nelson Lumber Com- 
pany for the construction of a power dam _ across the 
Waupaca River. According to the valuation fixed by the 
commission, as required under the new Wisconsin water- 
power law, the city of Waupaca owns an interest of $4.950 
and the Nelson company owns $4,650 of the power dam 
property. 


A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS., Nov. 22.—A notable improvemen$ 
in the lumber market has been noted within the last 
thirty days, prices of both southern yellow pine and 
hemlock having advanced about $2 a thousand over the 
minimum prices of the last season. This improvement, 
which is about $1 within the last two weeks, is also reacting 
favorably on other lumber lines, although hardwood has not 
shown much improvement as yet. The building season has 
been busy and the retailers have done a good business. Two 
years of excellent crops show results in improvement in the 
jumber market and the lumbermen look forward to much 
better conditions. 

new record in lumber shipments has been set by the I, 
Stephenson Company, of Wells, Mich., eight vessels with 
7,000,000 feet having been sent to eastern ports the last 
week. This is the greatest activity in three years. Consider- 
able lumber is still on the wharves and shipments are ex- 
pected to be rushed up to the close of navigation. 




















CENTRAL WISCONSIN ACTIVITIES. 


OsHKOosH, WIs., Nov. 22.—From November 1 to 15 
the Holt Lumber Company, of Oconto, sold 5,000,000 
feet of .manufactured lumber. An advance of from 
50 cents to $1 a thousand feet has injected unusual activity 
into logging operations, while wages for men in camp have 
increased. : 

The Wachsmuth Lumber Company, of Bayfield, will carry 
on more extensive logging operations during next winter 
than for several seasons. The output of the camps of two 
jobbers as well as all the company can cut in its own 
three camps will be sent to the mill at Bayfield. 





















Issaquena Lumber Co. 


916 James Bldg. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


— Manufacturers — 


Hardwood Lumber 





We have on hand ready for immediate 
shipment:— 


fl 
4,000,000 ft. 4-4 to 8-4 ; 
Plain Red Oak, White 
Oak and Red Gum. | 
In addition to the above we are cutting 
50,000 ft. datly—unsurpassed for widths, | 


lengths and manufacture, assuring our cus- 
tomers the very best stock. 














M.D. SmiITMm 


HIS CUSTOMERS PLEASED ! 











Shavings & Sawdust Co., Ziitaco n. 
S 


Another Line 
For Retailers 


who are located in farming districts—and 
legitimate too for lumber dealers—is that of 


Sanitary Stock Bedding 


Made from shavings and sawdust—baled. 
Approved by Government Inspectors. 


Write for information. 











A Century’s Progress in [usiness Cade) 
Is Embodied in the 
Peerless Patent Book Form Card, 


which is realy the one great card improvement of the age, 
These cards, carried :n book form, in an elegant seal leather 
case, are detached one ata time as used. All edges are ab- 
solutely smooth and without a -y indication of ¢etachment. 
Every card can be used. becaus : they are always fiat. clean and 
unmarred. That means great card economy. They are always 
together, and therefore getutabie, They carry a distinction you 
can convey in no other manner, and they mark the man who 
uses them as worth while, 

Send fora sample book to-day and 
detach the cards one by 
one and be amazed by 
their per- 
fection. It is 
anunique 
sensation. 
Send 
to-day. 











OTEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH. PA 
FISHER BUILDING 
cnicaso 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 








61-63 East Adams Street, Chicago 
& — 
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_ HARDWOODS 


es | 


(a >) 
C. P. CROSBY 


I offer the following stocks of dry lumber: 


WISCONSIN BIRCH 


500,000 ft. 1”’ log run or on grade. 150,000 ft. 5-4” log run or on grade. 
50,000 ft. 6-4’’ log run or ongrade. ey A Pagal extra nice and wide, 
in. 


SELECTED RED BIRCH 
1” 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 bone dry. 
BASSWOOD 


ft. 1’"’ No.3 & Btr. ongrade. 150,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 com. & F&S. 
ft. 5-4 No. 2 & 3 common. 25,000 ft, 6-4 No. 1 com. & better. 
25,000 ft. 8-4 No. 2 and 3 common. 


SOFT ELM 


Complete stocks of 1’’ and 6-4 log run. 100,000 ft. 1’’ No.3 for crating. 
100,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 for crating, can surface or resaw. 


ROCK ELM 
Complete stocks of 1’’, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4—all grades. 
SOFT MAPLE 
Several cars each, 1” 5-4, and 6-4 log run. 








Address for quotations, 











—— 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 














TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrisor 4687. 











UC. P. Crosby, Rhinelander, Wis. J 





Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 


Write today for prices. 





We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufact 
> <a 











E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick, 




















All the White Left In—Never a Kick 
Let us tell you why and quote prices. 


R. CONNOR CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Association. 














Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mil, Onalaska, Texas. 

















The W. A. Hammond Company, of San Francisco, 
Cal., has appointed A. T. Snow to represent it in the 
San Francisco territory. 


William A. Smith, the well known lumber dealer at 
Oconto, Wis., was a caller at Chicago lumber offices 
the early part of this week. 


William P. Anderson, of St. Louis, Mo., a member 
of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Com- 
pany, was a Chicago visitor several days this week. 


Minor E. Botts, Chicago representative for the J. E. 
Pinkham Lumber Company, of Seattle, Wash., called 
on the trade in the East last week and reported hav- 
ing a good business. 


E. E. Heineman, sales manager for the Heineman 
Lumber Company, of Merrill, Wis., paid Chicago lum- 
ber offices one of his periodical visits this week, look- 
ing after business for his company. 


J. E. Pinkham, of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Com- 
pany, of Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago last week for 
a few hours en route east. He said that he is decidedly 
optimistic as to the future of the West coast products. 


T. J. Wilcox, vice president and general manager for 
the Linderman Box & Veneer Company, Eau Claire, 
Wis., was in Chicago last Friday and Saturday on busi- 
ness and took back with him an order for 125 cars of 
lumber. 


J. A. Gabel, of the Pacific Mutual Door Company, Ta- 
coma, Wash., after a trip to the East, left Chicago, 
Wednesday for a trip to the South and a visit in New 
Orleans. Later he expects to come back to Chicago, 
where he will remain only a day before returning to the 
West. 


Thomas J. Toomey, who for a number of years has 
been connected with the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany in Chicago in different capacities, has resigned 
to accept a position as general sales manager for the 
International Lumber Company, of International Falls, 
Minn. 


J. M. Wells, president of the Arkla Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, of St. Louis, Mo., is sending cards 
to his friends, calling attention to the fact that he and 
Mrs. Wells are the proud possessors of a daughter, who 
arrived in their home November 21 and will answer 
to the name of Marianna Rives Wells. 


W. B. Vanlandingham, buyer for the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, Chicago, returned Monday from a 
two weeks’ trip to the southern yellow pine mills. He 
said that when he left Chicago he was a good deal of 
a bear, but the way he found conditions in the South 
he came back a bull regarding southern yellow pine. 


E. A. Haerle, formerly associated with the Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Company, and lately in charge of 
the yard and shipping of the Lake Independence Lum- 
ber Company, of Big Bay, Mich., a subsidiary of the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, of Chicago, has 
severed his connection with that concern and is now 
again in Chicago, looking for an opportunity to become 
allied with some wholesale lumber dealer. 


Colonel D. E. Kline, of the Louisville Veneer Mills, 
Louisville, Ky., was in Chicago two or three days last 
week, in his capacity as chairman of the committee 
for the National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, to reply to the questions promulgated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the reclassifica- 
tion of freight rates. Colonel 8. B. Anderson, C. B. 
Allen and J. H. Townshend, of Memphis, were other mem- 
bers of this committee. 


Walter C. Boden, of the Kneeland-McLurg Lumber 
Company, of Phillips, Wis., was a recent visitor at the 
offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, having spent two 
or three days calling on the trade in Chicago. Mr. 
Boden reports a distinct improvement in the demand 
for northern hemlock and hardwoods and on this trip 
disposed of forty-seven cars of material at satisfactory 
prices. Every indication, he thinks, points to a con- 
tinued improvement in the lumber trade with a possible 
early return to normal conditicns. 


Franklin H. Smith, representing the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, who has concluded a tour of 
Australasia and the Orient in behalf of that depart- 
ment, and a visit to the Pacific coast where he was 
in close touch with its lumber manufacturing interests, 
was a visitor in Chicago this week and called at the 
offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, with which he 
was connected for some years. Mr. Smith is hopeful 
of trade betterment partly through the investigations 
born of his trip. He left for Washington, D. C., late 
in the week and will there consult the Department of 
Commerce and Labor and the Forest Service, with 


which latter he was for some years prominently con- 
nected in an official capacity, the outcome of which 
will probably be publications from those departments 
of considerable interest to the lumber trade in addi- 
tion to those of Mr. Smith’s authorship that already 
have been issued. : 


H. C. Miller, of Milwaukee, Wis., who represents the 
Marathon Lumber Company, of Laurel, Miss., in Ohio 
and Indiana, was an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN visitor last 
Thursday. Mr. Miller stated that the southern yellow 
pine market is very strong; that prices are changing 
every day or so and that he believed they will go still 
higher. He said that dimension and boards are scarce 
and that there is a splendid demand for ear sills and 
car material. Shipments exceed production, which he 
gave as his reasons for believing that prices will go 
higher. The mills have from 60 to 90 days’ orders on 
their books and are not over-anxious to load themselves 
up with future delivery business. 


W. R. McMillan, of Eureka, Cal., representing the 
Hammond Lumber Company, spent a day or two in 
Chicago this week, visiting the trade. Mr. MeMillan 
once a year calls on the customers of the Hammond 
Lumber Company in the middle West and East. He 
has already visited the trade in Iowa, Minnesota and 
left Thursday night for New York and the New Eng- 
land states. He stated that redwood is in a strong 
position, the manufacturers have curtailed their out- 
put the last year about thirty-five percent and that 
prices have remained steady. He said that this wood 
is rapidly gaining favor in the East and he thought 
that the outlook for 1916 is good. 


W. A. Holt, of Oconto, Wis., president of the Holt 
Lumber Company, is spending a day or two in Chicago 
this week. Mr. Holt, in reply to a question regarding 
business conditions, said that things have changed very 
much for the better in the North in the last two or 
three weeks. He said it is not necessary to try to force 
hemlock onto the retailer today but that owing to the 
improved conditions in southern yellow pine and the 
prices asked for that commodity, hemlock is rapidly 
regaining much of its lost territory. Prices, he said, 
are anywhere from $1 to $2 better than they were 
thirty days ago. He said his concern has sold several 
million feet of lumber in the last ten days and that it 
has inquiries which would practically clean out all 
the dry stocks on hand, but he said he is in no particu- 
lar hurry to dispose of this remaining stock, as he 
feels sure that the market will go higher. He also 
said that stocks in hardwoods are being gradually but 
steadily reduced, especially in the lower grades. The 
upper grades also, he said, are in greater demand and 
he expects better things in the future. Mr. Holt stated 
that the Wisconsin lumbermen are confronted with car 
shortage, which is becoming a serious problem to the 
manufacturers. He said railroads have heavy tonnage; 
due to tremendous wheat crops, and the shippers can 
not get nearly the number of cars that they need. 





COMMENTS ON SASH AND DOOR OUTLOOK. 


Octavius 8. Leon, general sales manager for the Hard- 
wood Products Company, of Neenah, Wis., who has just 
returned from a trip through the East, in an interview 
accorded a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
the latter part of last week said: 

Conditions in the building business have shown a_ most 
marked improvement during the last thirty days. This is 
true of the entire country, but especially of the East. In 
New York there are a great many large buildings under 
course of construction and many more are contemplated. 
In Boston there is great activity in the building business. 
One noticeable feature is the great number of fine palatial 
homes that are being built not only in the Hast but all over 
the country. Our business in all parts of the country is 
very good and prices are becoming better, and our plant is 
operating to full capacity. 

The Hardwood Products Company during the few years 
it has been in business has built up a wonderful trade 
extending to all parts of the world. This has been ac- 
complished by ‘a perfect organization manufacturing a 
high grade product that has been properly introduced. 





MAKER OF BILLIARD TABLES USES MUCH 
LUMBER. 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company is well 
known as a maker of billiard tables, bowling alleys 
etc. Formerly the company also made bar fixtures, 
but recently discontinued this branch of the business 
with the exception of some special work, and now 
concentrates its energy upon the making of the above 
mentioned specialties. Perhaps few people realize the 
enormous amount of lumber. used annually by this 
concern. According to a statement made at its Chi 
cago office, the company consumes annually approx! 
mately 50,000 feet of northern ash, the same quantity 
of basswood, 1,500,000 feet of birch; approximately 
2,000,000 feet of chestnut; 3,000,000 feet of elm; 150, 
000 feet of sap gum; 3,500,000 feet of hemlock; 5,000,- 
000 feet of maple; 2,000,000 feet of mahogany; 100,- 
000 feet of plain red oak; 200,000 feet of quartered 
red oak; 100,000 feet of plain white oak; 200,000 feet 
of quartered white oak; 500,000 feet of white pine; 
1,000,000 feet of southern yellow pine; 2,000,000 feet 
of poplar, and 500,000 feet of American walnut. The 
grades used by the company are No. 1 common and 
better. i 

In commenting upon business conditions a represe 
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tative of the company said that things were decidedly 
hetter now and that the outlook was more encouraging 
than it was a year ago. From present indications it 
seems likely that the company will consume the aver- 
ace amount of lumber this year. 





ARREST ALLEGED FORGER. 


According to information received by the Lumber- 
men’s Credit Association of Chicago, a traveling man 
posing as W. A. Coleman, was arrested on the night of 
November 19, in Pittsburgh, and taken to Sommerset, 
Pa. by the sheriff, charged with passing about twenty- 
six worthless checks. He is said to have gained pos- 
session of approximately $2,600, most of his victims 
having been in the South. 

Tn the October 16 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
was printed a warning to lumbermen to be on their 
suard. According to the information obtained this 
traveling man, who posed as W. A. Coleman, was for- 
merly salesman for the Pittsburgh Lumber Company, 
of Pittsburgh,: Pa., and was later associated with 
M. Lee Gailey in the Oakland Lumber Company, of 
Youngstown, Ohio. The worthless checks passed in the 
South purported to have been recently signed by M. Lee 
Gailey, as treasurer of the company and were on a 
bank at Morgantown, W. Va. Coleman obtained the 
money by endorsing these checks. His victims through- 
out the United States will doubtless be glad to hear 
that his ‘‘ financial operations’’ have been temporarily 
checked. 





DESCRIBES FIRE RETARDANT FOR SHINGLES. 


In commenting on an article on page 29 of the No- 
vember 20 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the 
Empire Paint & Contracting Company, of Birmingham, 
Ala., calls attention to its paints, adding that officials 
of the Lathrop Lumber Company, Estes Lumber Com- 
pany and the Kaul Lumber Company, of Birmingham, 
have witnessed a number of demonstrations given in 
that city. 

The company claims that ‘‘Empire Paint’’ will pro- 
tect wood from fire, water and rust and also against 
decaying, warping and splitting. Empire paint is ap- 
plied boiling hot and so penetrates through the shingles 
and either prevents or stops decay. The company fur- 
ther claims that this paint will straighten warped 
shingles, thus preventing the shingles from blowing off. 
Because of the way it is applied Empire paint neither 
eracks nor peels off. Furthermore, the Empire com- 
pany says that it will last from three to five times as 
long as other paints and is affected by neither ex- 
tremely hot nor cold water. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 

From November 17 to November 22, inclusive, ten ves- 
sels brought 3,859,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for dis- 
tribution. The largest individual cargo—550,000 feet— 
was carried by the steamer Kalkaska, from Menominee, 
Mich. The next largest cargo—453,000 feet—was car- 
ried by the steamer T. S. Christie, from Boyne City, 
Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

November 17.—Str. Philetus Sawyer, Harbor Springs, 
Mich., 310,000 feet. 

November 18—Str. 
400,000 feet. 

November 20—Str. Kalkaska, Menominee, Mich., 550,000 
feet. 

November 21—Str. 7. S. Christie, Boyne City, Mich., 453,- 
000 feet; Str. Tempest, Nahma, Mich., 305,000 feet; Sch. 

. L. Filer, Marinette, Wis., 450,000 feet; Sch. Butcher 
Boy, Escanaba, Mich., 385,000 feet. 

November 22—Str. W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 206,000 
feet; Str. S. J. Tilden, Marinette, Wis., 450,000 feet; Str. 
N. J. Nessen, Traverse City, Mich., 350,000 feet. 





I. W. Stephenson, Escanaba, Mich., 





COMPLETE NEW HOSPITAL BUILDING. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 23.—The Christian Church 
Hospital Building, built with the $200,000 given for that 
purpose by R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, is finished and the hospital will be opened 
as soon as the money for equipment can be raised. 
About $60,000 is needed for that purpose. This hospital 
is only one of many charitable gifts that Mr. Long has 











CHRISTIAN CHURCH HOSPITAL BUILDING CON- 
STRUCTED THROUGH R. A. LONG’S GENEROSITY. 


Mace to Kansas City, many of which are so given as 


not io be made known to the public. The hospital build- 
ie, while not exeeptionally large, is said to be one of 

the very best in the country. Members of the Christian 
gto subscribed $156,000 to an endowment fund for 
le hospital, 





CANADIAN forest products exported during the three 
fiseal years ended March 31, 1913, 1914 and 1915 are 


valued respectively at $43,255,060, $42,792,137 and $42,- 


652,683, 


SAYS PROSPERITY IS COMING. 


Coast Manufacturer Urges Conservative Production, 
However—Normal Demand Not Yet Here. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 20.—J. H. Bloedel, of this city, 
president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bell- 
ingham, Wash., and also president of the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, takes a conservative 
view of the trade outlook. He believes there is a 
marked improvement in the situation and that the lumber 
industry of the north Coast has a better immediate 
future ahead, yet he advises caution in the way of in- 
creasing the capacity of the output until the demand 
actually warrants it. He says: 

The underlying fact in reported improvements in the 
lumber business is that the outlook for the enjoyment of 
better times in the near future is better than it has been 
since the beginning of the war in Europe. Much has been 
said and written locally about improved conditions and 
advancing prices. To a certain extent these statements have 
been anticipating the future rather than reflecting the pres- 
ent so far as present prosperity can be reckoned in any 
material volume of actual orders received at advanced prices. 

The well founded optimism that lumbermen are enjoying 
by virtue of the present situation comes from a knowledge 
of sound basic conditions that will make for better prices 
when spring demand becomes a reality instead of an expec- 
tation as is the case today, and from the further knowledge 
that the other woods of the country manufactured further 
east are already feeling the bettering conditions of business 
generally. 

Local prosperity in the lumber business can only supple- 
ment and must follow prosperity in other sections, princi- 
pally the yellow pine producing section of the South. All 
reports from the yellow pine section, and in fact from other 
producing territories, are encouraging. The policy that will 
be followed by the well posted manufacturer of the North- 
west for the next sixty days will be one of refusing to take 
any more business at present prices than he actually has 
to have in order to keep his mill running if his own prob- 
lems are such that he can not cease operating altogether. 
Stocks at the mills are low and broken and if operating is 
necessary it should only be for the purpose of preparing 
stocks for the satisfactory handling of spring trade. 

That the lumber manufacturer should handle the present 
situation intelligently is of as much interest to the people 
of this section generally as it is to the manufacturer himself, 
as prosperity in the lumber business means prosperity to all, 
and every dollar received for our product two or three 
months from now in excess of what might be received for 
the same product at this time will eventually find its way 
into the channels of our local trade. Any operating of mills 
at night will tend to over-production with its consequent 
adverse effect, and this practice should be discouraged and 
in this our local press should be very careful about circu- 
lating exaggerated reports of mills starting up and other 
mills putting on double shifts, 

It is a fact that an advance of $3 a thousand feet in 
average selling prices is yet needed to bring to the people 
a fair return in value for their asset, the forests, and to 
return to the manufacturer a fair interest rate on his 
investment in manufacturing plant. The price of lumber has 
for the last few years been so low that until advances have 
been at least $3 a thousand feet we can not look upon such 
advances as warranting any feeling of unusual prosperity. 

There are many factors that enter into the situation that 
have yet to develop satisfactorily to bring about the much 
hoped for results. A shortage in tonnage has thrown back 
on the rail market about 400.000.000 feet that would other- 
wise have moved export and this constitutes a material 
slack that the rail market must absorb. The closing of the 
Panama Canal has worked a great hardship in shutting off 
a growing business to the Atlantic coast, though it may 
have an indirect effect by increased rail movement on such 
lumber as could not wait water shipment, thereby increasing 
railroad earnings. 

From _ these facts it must be realized that the bald state- 
ment of prosperity having arrived is misleading. There is 
little doubt in the minds of those conversant with conditions 
but what the long looked for improvement is on the way, 
but we must all be content to await its coming and lay our 
plans wisely for its reception. 

Confirming my own analysis of the situation, I am just in 
receipt of a letter from a well posted eastern lumberman 
in which he says: 

There is no doubt but what fir mills will be 
benefited decidedly in the next few months if they 
do not follow the policy of some of the yellow pine 
interests and sell out before advances come in the 
price of lumber. 

This means that some of the yellow pine mills sold all the 
lumber they had before they realized what had happened. 

Our position geographically as the last to feel improved 
business conditions should now be capitalized by us through 
profiting by advanced knowledge. Lumbermen in their posi- 

tion of semi-trust in the converting of the forests into 
money for lumber, which money goes in such large propor- 
tions to labor and supplies should exercise that trust with 
the greatest foresight and wisdom at this time of, as we 
believe, approaching relief from the many lean years. 





BASKET AND PACKAGE MEN IN ANNUAL. 


CLEVELAND, OnI0, Nov. 22.—Seventy-five members of 
the National Basket & Fruit Package Manufacturers’ 
Association attended the annual meeting of that organi- 
zation held at the Hotel Statler, this city, Thursday and 
Friday of last week. Among the addresses given was one 
by G. C. Sturtevant on ‘‘Salesmanship.’’? He urged 
the preparation of a higher grade of catalogs and more 
careful and discriminating letter writing. A. M. Cleve- 
land read a paper on ‘‘Competitive Conditions,’’ and 
L. E. Larson presented a paper on ‘‘ Overproduction. ’’ 

At the meeting of the association in Norfolk, Va., last 
April the members were agreed upon the necessity of 
standard sizes for most packages and baskets, but at 
that time were unable to arrive at standard sizes for 
climax grape baskets. Since that meeting they have 
had the experience of another grape season and all now 
recognize the absolute necessity for some standard. The 
conflict between the 8-pound grape basket, which was 
favored in Michigan, and the 4-quart climax basket, 
which was favored by a large number of New York 
State manufacturers, led to some confusion. As a result, 
the association at the meeting last week recommended 
three standard climax grape baskets, holding respect- 
ively 2, 4 and 12 quarts, these new sizes to take the 
place of the so-called 4-, 8- and 20-pound baskets. A 
committee was appointed to define exact dimensions for 
each of these standards, assigning dimensions so that 
the least possible change will be necessary in the auto- 
matic machines that are used in their manufacture. 

‘A committee was appointed with authority to draft a 








WHY SO HAPPY ! 


HES SO HAPPY! 
BECAUSE 
HE DEALS WITH 


PUGET SOUND 
MILLS € TIMBER (CO 


PORT ANGELES 
WASHINGTON 
“WHERE RAIL AND SAIL MEET’ 














OUR CAR AND CARGO MILLS AT PORT ANGELES 


DAILY CAPACITY 
LUMBER. 600,000 FEET 
*R.C. SHINGLES 1.000:000 
“MADE ON UPRIGHT MACHINES 


EVERYTHING IN 
DOUGLAS FIR. RED CEDAR, 
SPRUCE AND 
“CLALLAM COUNTY“ WESTERN HEMLOCK 


LUMBER 


LATH AND BOX SHOOKS 
SUPERIOR. PLANING MILL 
AND DRY-KILN FACILITIES 
FOR. THE RAIL TRADE 


WE WILL ACCOMPANY 
OUR REPLY TO YOUR 
INQUIRY WITH 
COMPLIMENTARY 
COLORED POST 
CARDS SHOWING THE 
OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS, 
OUR MILLS AND VIEW 
OF CLALLAM 
COUNTY TIMBER 


BY SENDING US YOUR. 
INQUIRIES AND ORDERS 
YOU WILL BE HAPPY! 


AND 


YOU WILL MAKE US HAPPY ! 




















Meet Me at the 
TULLER 


For Value, Service, 
Home Comforts. 
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NEW—HOTEL TULLER 
Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 > a ein 





“ “ “ “ “ 


ee 2.50 4.00 
1000 l* = ** 3,00 to 5.00 “* 46° © 
TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—AlIl Absolutely Quiet. 


Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms, © New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excelente, 
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Every 
Indication 
Points to a 
Car Shortage 


Should it materialize, the result 
will be higher prices in consum- 
ing markets this winter and spring. 
Foresighted lumbermen are plac- 
ing orders for prompt shipment, 
calling for maximum loading. 

Our orders for the past month 
have exceeded expectations. Still 
we have 


Ten Million Feet 
of Oak, Ash, Elm, 
Cypress and Gum 


on our Charleston yard and can make 
prompt shipment. A full house usually 
gets the money. Draw from a stock 
where you know you can fill. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 
“‘The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World ’”’ 























Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 


a a pe waa 


Makers of 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 


Ask for our prices on 




















oe omni saesahetes 


2 cars 4-4’’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4’ 13’’-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 








We Can Ship Quick 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
lear 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
10 cars 8-4 No.2 Common & Better Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain Red Oak. 





If interested, we will be glad 
to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8” & 13-16” 
Hardwood Flocring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 


too if desired. 











Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 











bill, to be submitted to Congress for adoption, estab- 
lishing standard sizes for the principal lines of baskets 
and packages in conformity with recommendations of 
the Norfolk meeting and of the annual. 

Thursday evening the delegates were entertained at 
dinner at the Cleveland Athletic Club. 

The following officers were chosen for the coming 
year: 
_ President—E, A. 
lington, lowa. 

Vice president—Edson Parker, Yates Lumber Co., Penn 
Yan, N. Y. 

Treasurer—J. Frank East, Vollmers Manufacturing Co., 
Norfolk, Va. 

, Secretary—G. Cc. Sturtevant, Berlin Fruit Box Co., Ber- 
lin Heights, Ohio. 

The next meeting of the association will be held at 
Savannah, Ga., April 19 and 20. 


HYMENEAL. 


CLAPP-SNYDER.—Frank Wheaton Clapp, vice presi- 
dent of the Rowland Manufacturing Co., of Port Deposit, 
Md., and Miss Florence Josephine Snyder, daughter of 
Mrs. Jacob A. Snyder, were united in marriage Novem- 
ber 19. The ceremony took place at the home of the 
bride’s mother in Baltimore, the Rev. Joseph B. Turner 
officiating. Harvey Rowland Clapp, brother of the groom 
and president of the Baltimore Box & Shook Co., was best 
man and Miss Elizabeth Snyder, a niece of the bride, was 
flower girl. Mr. and Mrs. Clapp are on a wedding tour 
and on their return will reside at Port Deposit. 


Florang, Burlington Basket Co., Bur- 


— 


COLLINS-STRONG.—Miss Teresa A. Strong, of itich- 
mond, Vt., and Stephen F. Collins, vice president and 
salesmanager of the Sanders Lumber Co., of Taunton 
Mass., were united in marriage Thanksgiving Day at st’ 
Mary’s Cathedral, Burlington, Vt. Mr. Collins is a nem- 
ber of the ‘Taunton Lodge of Elks. The bride is a eraqu- 
ate of the Fanny Allen Hospital at Colchester, Vt., and 
took a special course at Bellevue, N. Y., later compicting 
2 nee graduate course at St. Joseph’s Hospital at lroy, 


McLEAN-BEAN.—Angus E. McLean, of Bathurst, New 
Brunswick, and Miss Gladys E, Bean, daughter o! Mr. 
and Mrs. B. H. Bean, of that city, were united in mar- 
riage November 17. The ceremony was performed at the 
LaFayette Presbyterian church by the Rev. Murray §. 
Howland. Many guests were present from various parts 
of the country, including the parents of the groom, Mr, 
and Mrs. Angus McLean, of Bathurst, Mr. and Mrs. Wij- 
liam McLean, of Albany, and Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Knight. 
of Indianapolis. After a southern wedding trip Mr. and 
Mrs. McLean will be at home at Bathurst, where Mr. Mc- 
Lean is connected with the Bathurst Lumber Co. 


HOWE-ST. CLAIR.—A romance _ which had its incep- 
tion in Estes Park, culminated in Denver, Colo., Novem- 
ber 17, when Otis Dexter Howe, a young lumberman of 
Wabash, Ark., claimed Miss Crete St. Clair, of Longmont, 
Colo., as his bride. The announcement of the engage- 
ment was made some time ago and it was supposed that 
the wedding would be an elaborate affair and take place 
in Longmont, but the young people surprised their friends 
and came to Denver November 20, accompanied by J. A, 
St. Clair jr., the bride’s brother, and Miss Alice Donovan 
and were united in marriage by the Rev. Frank T. Bayley, 
of the First Congregational church. They will be at home 
to their friends in Wabash after December 15. - 








LATE NEWS FROM MANY SECTIONS 








THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City-Saginaw, Micu., Nov. 23.—The boom is on. 
The wave of prosperity is engulfing the country and the 
lumber industry is riding on the crest of the wave, 
according to the reports from many Saginaw Valley lumber- 
men. “They are all optimistic as to the present and future. 
Business is improving rapidly, the demand is increasing and 
prices are rising. The prospects are also good for a con- 
tinuance of these conditions and the future appears bright. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Company, of Bay City, reports that 
demand is brisk, prices are advancing and the prospects are 
good. A still further advance is looked for in many lines, 
hemlock and hardwoods being the leaders. While some 
have not shown an increase others have jumped as much as 
$2. The prices on low grade hemlock range around $15 
delivered in Michigan. 

Ross & Wentworth, of Bay City, say conditions are bet- 
ter and that there is a marked improvement. Demand has 
increased and prices are firmer. An advance in hemlock 
is expected by the first of the year and hardwoods are re- 
ported to be strong generally. The prospects are also good. 

The Richardson Lumber Company, Bay City, has two 
crews busy loading shipments. The demand is heavier, 
prices are firm and the prospects are fine. 

Booth & Boyd, of Saginaw, report that conditions are bet- 
ter, prices are stiffening, the demand is good and the pros- 
pects are unusually favorable. 

The Strable Manufacturing Company, of Saginaw, finds 
that business is booming and the demand bigger and that 
the prices are better and the prospects very good in the 
State. 

Wickes Bros., of Saginaw, note an improvement in some 
sections of the country as indicated by the demand for saw- 
mill gangs. The prospects appear to be brighter in the 
South, particularly in Louisiana, Texas and Mississippi. 
The yellow pine market is stronger and has raised $2.50 
a thousand. 

The Galloway-Pease Company, of Saginaw, also reports 
good conditions with noticeable improvements, and prices 
firmer and advancing on the common grades of lumber. 


THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

Banoor, ME., Nov. 22.—The Haskell, Wing & Sargent 
Company has taken over the mill at Bowerbank Siding, 
formerly run by F. O. Estes, and repairs and enlarge- 
ments will be made at once. The company taking the plant 
over will manufacture clapboards to be shipped to the Penob- 
scot Lumber & Box Company, of this city. 

E. H. Estes & Sons, who have factories in Maine and other 
New England States, have just received an order by cable 
from their London house for 200 carloads of special hardwood 
lumber from English buyers who formerly placed their con- 
tracts in Scandinavia. They also have recently received 
orders for several carloads of screw-threaded turned wooden 
boxes from the English Government to be used in enclosing 
spark plugs for the English army. The firm Estes & Sons 
is the largest of its kind in the world, established about 
seventy years ago. It has close connection with Maine lum- 
bering and milling industries. 


AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 


Omana, NEB., Nov. 22.—Those retail dealers who laid 
in large stocks of lumber during the summer are now 
congratulating themselves, while those who were too 
conservative are forced to pay the higher prices set by the 
recent advances in common stocks, besides being forced to 
wait for delivery by teason of both the rush that is now 
on and the car shortage. 

Southera yellow pine is selling at $5 a thousand higher 
here than it did thirty days ago. Western fir, that hung 
back so long, has also taken an advance of $1.50 in the 
last two weeks. Omaha wholesalers have had a nice run 
of trade for several weeks and the retail yards in the State 
are doing a rushing business. Bridge lumber is still in de- 
mand for the repair and rebuilding of many bridges washed 
out during the floods of the summer. Most of the medium 
sized bridges have been rebuilt, however, and the demand 
now is in the line of big orders for the larger jobs. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 22.—Thirty-two million dollars’ 
worth of improvements planned by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad for the next five years were 
outlined for the first time publicly by President Howard 
Elliott in an address Saturday evening before the members 
of the Boston Art Club. These projects will mean a much 
better demand for lumber from this important customer of 
the New England wholesale trade, which had been buying 
only with the greatest economy since the line got into finan- 
cial difficulties a few years ago. It also illustrates the im- 
proving lumber market nowadays in all its multifarious 
branches. Although the New Haven’s earnings have in- 
creased of late until the road is doing ‘a very handsome 
business,” as President Elliott described it, he explained 
that for the present every cent will be required to carry 
through these ge nee improvements and to pay off the 
floating debt of about $50,000,000, after which dividends 
will be in order again. 

Throughout New England the total value of building 


contracts placed from January 1, 1915, up to November 17 
was $156,498,000, comparing with $147,005,000 for the 
same period last year and $155,783,000 during the corre- 
sponding period in 1913. The industrial centers are easily 
the leaders in building activity, which means that the heavy 
mill type of construction requiring large wooden members 
and heavy plank for flooring and roofs is getting a lot of 
attention. 


ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Nov. 20.—It has been persistently 
rumored that the Rogers Youmans Lumber Company, 
which owrs a large tract of pine timber in the Blue 
Mountains in eastern Oregon, would build a mill at Prine- 
ville, Gre., in the near future, but this is denied by A. R. 
Rogers, who writes from Minneapolis to the effect that while 
the company hopes some day to develop this property it does 
not intend to do so at present. Mr. Rogers is also at the 
head of the Rogers Lumber Company, with headquarters in 
aaa and operating an extensive system of retail 
yards. 


FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 22.—The lumber trade has 
been given a great impetus from all its tributary sources 
combined, and business from everyone’s viewpoint is 
constantly improving. Many large orders have been re- 
ceived at satisfactory prices and interesting inquiries from 
all sources are pouring into the local lumber offices. Almost 
all classes of stock are in great demand and railroad mate- 
rial especially is much sought after. Judging from the 
nature of the railroad requirements much work, both general 
construction and repair, is being done on an extensive scale. 
While prices perhaps are not so far advanced as_ those 
obtained a year ago they are showing a steady upward trend 
and lumbermen are highly delighted with the rapid strides 
made forward. j 

The mills of this territory had a fine fall in which to 
work and they are taking advantage of the opportunity, 
turning out stock generally at the mill’s topmost capacity. 
The winter building operations are forging ahead, and in 
this district records are being broken for the construction of 
wooden residences. 


UPPER PENINSULA NOTES. 

MARQUETTE, MicH., Nov. 23.—Sentiment and prepara- 
tory activities indicate that this season’s cut of logs in 
the upper peninsula will be as large as that of last winter 
notwithstanding that there has been no change in the lumber 
market to cause any elation. The general = of timber 
buyers and logging contractors is that any change must be a 
favorable one. ‘ 

Buyers in the Crystal Falls district of the upper peninsula 
not more than a couple of weeks ago offered $10 a thousand 
feet for maple logs, $14 for birch and $15 for basswood. 
Very few contracts were closed at these prices. At Mar- 
quette recently buyers offered $15 an acre for pine stumpage 
for which $30 an acre was refused two years ago. The 
demand for stumpage is very slack. Prior to the slump 
there was a brisk business in stumpage land. 

Among the big cuts in the upper peninsula will be that 
of the Morgan Lumber & Cedar Company at Forest City. 
This company will operate two camps and will cut approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 feet of timber in Dickinson County. 

In Emmet County Jackson & Tindle, of Pelleston, are al- 
ready operating two camps. This firm is among the 
optimists. Andrew Rian, a Felch contractor, will cut 
1,000,000 feet. John O. Blixt, one of the Iron Mountain 
loggers, will operate one camp in Iron County. If market 
conditions improve before the logging season is too iar 
gone he will enlarge his operations. 


FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 


St. Joun, N. B., Nov. 22.—The lumber situation has 
not improved. Ocean freights are as high as ever an 
the outlook for trade in the British market does not 
encourage operators to cut anything like the usual quantity 
of logs. There will be exceptional opportunities for sh ye 
ping lumber from St. John this winter, for eleven different 
steamship services to transatlantic, South African and fw 
tralian ports will be operated from this port, but neitye 
freights nor markets are favorable. Twenty-six steam 
sailings have already been fixed for December, me 
cargoes will be chiefly composed of grain, provisions, _ 4 
munitions and general manufactured goods. There wil ce 
plenty of lumber available if any turn in the market : 
decline in freights favors the shipment. The operations in 
the woods, however, will be on a much smaller scale 


usual, 
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LUMBER IMPORTS FROM SHANGHAI. ; 
Planks and logs were imported into Shanghai, China, 
during 1914 as follows: Hardwoods to the value - 
$395,866; soft wood valued at $1,575,724; teak, yer 
859. The corresponding figures of 1913 were $169,374 
$1,569,048 and $189,865. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Camden—The Southern Piling Co. is out 

business. 
of springdale—The Pioneer Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Herman Zellner and Ferdinand Bell. 

CALIFORNIA. Bray—A change has been made in the 
ownership of the Bray Lumber & Box Co., H. V. Tartar 
and C. A. Webster, of Stockton, having bought into the 
concern and since reorganization the officers are: H. V. 
Tartar, president; Robert A. Johnson, vice president, and 
c. A. Webster, secretary and treasurer. 

COLORADO. Willard—The Central Lumber Co. has 
sold its retail yard here to L. L. Felix, of Marfa, Tex., 
who will conduct same as the Willard Lumber Co. 

CONNECTICUT. Seymour—Edward L. Hoadley 
been succeeded by Irving Tucker, — 

Tariffville—Charles B. Holcomb is out of the lumber 
business. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The Indian River Lumber Co. 
has reorganized. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—The O'’Neill-Fuller Lumber Co. 
has changed its name to the O’Neill Lumber Co. 

IDAHO. Kuna-Melba-Nampa—The Lloyd Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Gem State Lumber Co., having 
headquarters at Pocatello. 

Kuna-McDermott-Meridian-Star—The Copeland Lumber 
Co, has been succeeded by the Gem State Lumber Co., 
having headquarters at Pocatello. 

Meridian—The Taylor Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Gem State Lumber Co., having headquarters at 
Pocatello. 

INDIANA. Columbus—Kearns & Burchart will remove 
their heading plant to Washington (Ind.), where the firm 
has bought 1,000 acres of timberland. 

KANSAS. Council Grove—The J. B. 
Co. now the J. J. Rhodes Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville— The E. L. 
liquidating. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—The Michigan Box Co. will dis- 
continue business December 1. 

Gladwin—Brown & Vanest have been succeeded by J. 
B. Vanest & Son. 

Yale—Frank Ernest is now sole owner of the Yale Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Libby 
has increased its capital stock to $2,500,000. 





has 


Rhodes Lumber 


Hughes Co. is 


Lumber Co. 


MISSISSIPPI. Senatobia—Tucker & Co. are closing out 
their business. 
MISSOURI. Amity—The Douglass-Savage Lumber Co. 


has been succeeded by Z. H. Savage. 

Freeman—Floyd Totten is now owner of the Farmers’ 
Lumber Co. 

St. Louis—The Commercial Lumber Co. is liquidating. 

St. Louis—The Hollrah & Dieckmann Refrigerator & 
Fixture Co. has changed its name.to the National Re- 
frigerator & Fixture Co. 

Versailles—The D. C. Hardy Jr. Lumber Co, has been 
succeeded by Antweiler & Hardy. ' 

MONTANA. Amsterdam-Bozeman-Logan-Manhattan- 
Salesville-Three Forks—The Flint-Lynn Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Copeland Lumber Co., having head- 
quarters at Portland, Ore. 

NEBRASKA. Murray—W. H. Kikendall has sold his 
po business to George Nickels and W. B, Banning, 
of Union. 

Verdigre—Emil Schreier has been succeeded by the Wal- 
rath & Sherwood Lumber Co., of Omaha. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—The American Seating Co. will 
remove its plant to Manitowoc, where ample facilities 
have been provided for handling the increased business. 
,NORTH DAKOTA. De Lamere—The Highland Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Geib-Carl Lumber Co., 
having headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Werner—The Hutchinson Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Halliday Lumber Co., having headquarters 
at Halliday. 

OHIO. Cincinnati— The Conant Carriage Woodwork 
Co. is closing out. ‘ 

Cincinnati—The A. W. Jackson Trustee Co. should read 
A. V. Jackson Trustee Co., wholesaling lumber. 


Garrettsville—Murwin & Horton have been succeeded 
by H. B. Murwin. 
OKLA 


\HOMA. Cameron—B. F. Ward is out of the lum- 
ber business, 

PENNSYLVANIA. Dorranceton—Vaughn & Hoyt hav 
been succeeded by Vaughn & Co. - = oer aees 


js ENNESSEE. Memphis—The Walden Lumber & Man- 
Co uring Co. has been succeeded by the Lee Lumber 


TEXAS: Houston—The Bay Lumber Co. has moved to 

exas City, 

cAWASHINGTON. Bellingham — The British - American 

R i Co.'s mill and tidelands have been sold to Thomas 
- Waters, an agent for other persons interested. 


, WISCONSIN. Jefferson—The Oscar A. Anderson Lum- 
ver Co.'s headquarters are now at Brookfield. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—Globe Coo % 

: j i Sr perage Co., author- 
pie Capital $10,000; Lewis Freidman, Leah Freidman, ¥ P. 
and Resina Matthews and John W. Howell. 

p NNECTICUT. tens — Hexy F.. Hills Lumter 
+ ali ed capita 000; y F. Hills as 
Anthony and Beulah 8, Hills.” © Hille, Henry F. 


DELAWARE. Wilmi —Smi . 
Moma ee Co. author 








upNOI ANA, Indianapolis—Quenemo Railroad Tie Man- 
ae Ce Co., authorized capital $100,000; William Law- 
Tell /arles E. Daugherty and Elizabeth A. Lawless. 

Kas ee ty—Tell City Lumber Co.: Adolph Obrecht, Frank 
ant Jacob Zoercher and Walter P. Huthstein. 

lum, =;,, Bangor—Thurston Operating Co. (to deal in 
Sstes cte.), authorized capital $10,000; Francesco O. 

D pi. esident; Frank O, Lindon, treasurer, and James 
Poti clerk, 

Pg ‘LAND. Baltimore — Garman-Hackman Lumber 


tit sorized capital $10,000. 
authe: “CHUSETTS. Springfield—Springfield Body Co., 


Gookir 1 capital $1,000,000; Walter L. Fry, Earl W. Mc- 
v. Pun ‘Arthur P. Smith, Hinsdale Smith and Frederic 
ang alti m—Webster & Basley Co. (to deal in lumber 
3asley. estate), authorized capital $50,000; Frederick R. 
Mise ‘Villiam A. Webster and William A. Webster, jr. 
: SOURI. Kansas City—Portillo Land & Lumber C 
“thorized capital $600,000. sibesiaicibilie 


cayeBRASKA, Omaha—Brown Lumber Co., authorized 
Daniel }: — Milton N. Dodds, George M. Livengood and 


NEW JERSEY. East Orange—John Olsen Flooring Co. 
(to deal in lumber and coal), authorized capital $50,000. 

NEW YORK. Long Island—Clarry Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
authorized capital $2,600; E. J. Clarry, Mary E, Clarry 
and Robert A. Shaw. 

New York City—Berry Lumber Co. (to wholesale lum- 
ber etc.), with offices in Hudson Terminal Building; John 
N. Berry, Milton L. Dake and Albert E. May. 

New York City—Packers’ Box Co., authorized capital 
$10,000. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The John F. Dietz Co. has been in- 
corporated to take over the office furniture manufactur- 
ing business of J. F. Dietz & Co. Louis W. Froelich is 
president and treasurer; John F. Dietz jr., vice president, 
and William F. Duhlmeier, secretary. 

Cleveland—Cleveland Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$25,000; J. Frank Pease, Robert F. Bingham, Stanley L. 
Orr, Amos Burt Thompson and Julius P, Preyer. 

OREGON. Portland—The Cameron-Taylor Lumber Co. 
has incorporated, authorized capital $65,000. 

TENNESSEE. Maryville—Cherokee Table & Manufac- 
turing Co., authorized capital $40,000. : fi 

Nashville—Blakely Hardwood Co., authorized capital 
$20,000; C. E. Hunt, W. W. Smith, F. A, Washington, W. 
D. Staley, P. K. Staley, L. M. Staley and M. S. Ross. 

TEXAS. Hondo—Kunrtz-Flint Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; John J. Kuntz, Roy B. Hollingsworth and 
tT”. H, Pint. : ; 

Houston—wW. S. Lumber & Building Co., authorized cap- 
ital $30,000; G. J. Geiselman, H. B. Tennison, C. W. Lind- 
say, H. M. Wilkin and W. L. Massie. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—Standard Tie Co., author- 
ized capital $1,000,000; M. E. Smith, N. H. Heiner, W. L. 
Atchley, H. E. Smith and A, E. Knight. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Toronto—New York & Pennsylvania Co. (to 
aoe paper and wood pulp), authorized capital 
0,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Trumann—The Ozark Cooperage & Lum- 
ber Co., of which F. S. Charlot, of St. Louis, is president, 
is erecting a mill estimated to cost $125,000, to be ready 
for operation by April 1. 

GEORGIA. Columbus—The Bibb Manufacturing Co. is 
preparing to build an additional mill. 

INDIANA. New Albany—The Indiana Veneer & Panel 
Co. has announced that the company will expend $40,000 
in the construction of a new plant. 

KENTUCKY. Columbia—Bryant & Burton have erected 
a large planing mill. The new plant is the largest of its 
kind in that section of Kentucky. 

LOUISIANA. Cedar Grove—The Allen Manufacturing 
Co. will begin building a factory here in January. The 
buildings are to include offices, warehouse, mill, sheds, 
kilns etc., representing an investment of $25,000. The com- 
pany manufactures sash, doors etc. 

MICHIGAN. Skanee—The N. M. DeHaas Lumber Co. 
will erect a lath, shingle and tie mill. 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—The Burns Lumber Co. will 
erect a building to cost $30,000, to take the place of the 
structure destroyed by fire last September. 

St. Paul—R. C. Jefferson is erecting warehouses and 
office building at his new yards, which will be opened for 
business December 1. 

NEW YORK. Edwards—The Edwards Excelsior Co. 
has started to rebuild mill which burned two years ago. 
Eight grinding machines will be installed, giving it the 
original capacity. 

OREGON. Sandy—Fred A. Wentzel, formerly of Crook- 
ston, Minn., is erecting a new sawmill, which he expects to 
have in operation by February 1. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Woodwork Manufac- 
turing Co. is preparing to erect a substantial addition to 

















its plant. The structure will be three stories high, 72 by 
48 feet. 
NEW VENTURES. 
ALABAMA. ‘Tuscaloosa—Raymond Terry recently be- 


gan the commission lumber business. 

CALIFORNIA. East Auburn—The Placer County Lum- 
ber Co. has entered the retail business. 

Los Angeles—A. L. Harrison has resigned his position 
with the Consolidated Lumber Co. to enter business for 
himself, 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The S. & S. Co., Cicero and Sun- 
nyside Avenues, recently began the lath and building ma- 
terial business. 

Chicago—Berkson & Hecks recently began the sash, 
door and millwork brokerage business at 189 West Madi- 
son Street. 

Chicago—R: W. Gunton, 189 West Madison Street, re- 
cently began the wholesale and commission lumber busi- 
ness. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—The Central Lumber Co, re- 
cently began the wholesale lumber business, 

KENTUCKY. Whitesburg — The Letcher Building & 
Supply Co. recently began business. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Beyster Bros. ‘have entered the 
lumber and woodworking business. 

Lansing—The Hager Lumber Co. recently began busi- 
ness. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Commercial Lumber & Tim- 
ber Co. (not inc.) recently entered the commission busi- 
ness. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Lemon L. Smith & Co., having head- 
quarters at Johnstown, Pa., are opening a wholesale yard 
here for the handling of yellow pine, cypress finish, white 
pine material and red cedar shingles. The yard will be 
ee at June Street and the Big Four Railroad, Ivory- 

ale. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Franklin A. Smith & 
Son recertly began the wholesale lumber business. 

Pomeroy—Richard Scully recently began the lumber 
and merchandise business. 

Webster-—-The Valley Lumber Co. has entered the re- 
tail business. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Union—The Union Lumber Co. 
has entered the trade. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. Faulkton — Bachmayer Bros. re- 
cently began the lumber and contracting business. 
TENNESSEE. Chattanooga — The Issaquena Lumber 


Co. recently began manufacturing and wholesaling hard- 
wood lumber with mill at Issaquena, Miss. 
Memphis—The Bartelme Co. recently began wholesaling 
hardwoods here, having headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Murfreesboro—The Nelson Lumber Co. has entered the 
tri 
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UNIFORMITY 


The uniformity of Hercules (Red 
Strand) Wire Rope is assured be- 
cause all Hercules Rope is manufac- 
tured at one plant; it is all made 
according to the same principles of 
manufacture; it is all subjected tothe 
same severe tests and inspections, 
and every rope must prove up to the 
same high standard. 


By virtue of its manufacture being 
confined to one plant, every process 
in its manufacture is under the di- 
rect supervision of our corps of Wire 
Rope Engineers. 


The red strand in Hercules Wire 
Rope is our guarantee of its quality. 
Before the red strand is put on we 
know that the Hercules quality has 
been put in. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope 


Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 
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What D’ye Know About That? 


I thought I was using regular high 
speed knives and all I had was just 


a thin high carbon knife. After I 
tried a set of WHITES’, I soon 
found out the difference. Why, 


they wear twice as long; no trouble 
in chipping out, either. 


Why not let us prove it to you? 


The L. &I. J. White Co., 75 columbia St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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WIRE for Bundling Lumber 


WE SPECIALIZE. Ask for Prices. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., Fostoria, Ohio 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


We arded highest 
honors Panama-Pactic GRAND PRIZE 
International EXPOSttiOn  eeemmmsssssse 

ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS ¢*° 


tory 


DROP FORGINGS Da 
apacity 3500 Axe 
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A Better Way to Lubricate. 


When the oil or plain grease film breaks, 


as it often does, do you just charge the 
damage caused by friction to profit and 
loss? A better way is to supplement oil 


and grease with 


DIXON’S 
Flake Graphite 


Then when carelessness, neglect, poor or 
insufficient oil or plain grease fails to give 
the necessary protection, two wonderfully 
smooth and unctuous graphitized bearing 
surfaces eliminate friction and save wear 


Booklet No. 207-C tells how. 


and tear. 
Made in Jersey City, N. J.. by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827 


TEXAS. Houston—S. A. MecNeeley recently began 
wholesaling lumber. ; 

WISCONSIN. Algoma—The Algoma Fuel Co. is open- 
ing a lumber yard, which will be operated in connection 
with its coal and wood business. 

Eau Claire—The Builders’ Supply Co. recently began 
wholesaling sash, doors and millwork. 

Krakow—Brezezinski Bros. have entered the lumber 


business. 
wemes*: BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ALBERTA. Edmonton— The Northwest Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.) recently began business. 


CASUALTIES. 


LOUISIANA. Albany—C., L. Jackson’s sawmill was de- 
stroyed by fire November 9. It had a capacity of 20,000 
feet of lumber daily and employed about fifty men. The 
loss is partly covered by insurance. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Charlemont—The Frary Manufac- 
turing Co.’s spool plant was destroyed by fire November 
15; loss $10,000. 

NEW YORK. Tarrytown—Dinkel & Jewell Co.’s lumber 
and coal yards were visited by fire November 6, which 
caused a loss estimated between $5,000 and $6,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Dacre—Harry Richards’ sawmill was de- 
stroyed by fire recently with 3,000,000 feet of lumber. 
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Treated Timbers 
Weather Storms 


When the wind blows hard and things 
begin to fall, you will notice that the 
majority of structures that give way 
have some of their timbers rotted. 
Telephone poles and fence posts break 
off at the ground, barns fall because 
of rotted braces; bridges go because of 
rotted stanchions. 


Reeves 
Wood Preserver 


prevents decay. Keeps timbers sound 
and strong and when the wind blows 
and the storm rages there are no rotted, 
weak parts to give way. The Preserver 
is easy to apply and inexpensive. It 
doubles or trebles the life of the wood. 








Write for 


Information 





THE 
REEVES 
Co. 


Manufacturers 


New Orleans, La. 


























PATRICK MOORE.—One of the leading hardwood lum- 
ber inspectors of the country, Patrick Moore, died at his 
residence, 22 West EFighty-seventh street, New York City. 
November 10. Mr. Moore was born in Ireland in 1851, but 
was brought to this country in his infancy. He obtained 
his first job with a lumber firm when only 12 years old. 
Eleven years later he established a lumber, trucking and 
inspection business of his own. In 1893 he organized the 
firm of Moore Bros., with his brother, Peter H. Moore, as 
a partner. He was the first licensed inspector in the New 
York market. From the date of its organization in 1886, 
Mr. Moore stood high in the councils of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association. He was trustee and chairman 
of its inspection committee for many years. At the time 
of his death he was a member of the inspection rules com- 
mittee of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. He 
was a member of the Deal (N. J.) Golf and Country Clubs 
and the Oakland Country Club, of Flushing, Long Island. 
He leaves a widow, five daughters and one son. 


DAVID TROTT E R.—President of the Trotter 
Lumber Co., of Toledo, Ohio. David Trotter, died sud- 
denly November 22 
while superintend- 
ing the unloading 
of a cargo of lath. 
Mr. Trotter had 
been in poor health 
for some time and 
several months 
ago while in Al- 
berta, Canada, on 
a hunting trip, suf- 
fered an attack of 
heart failure. For 
many years he was 
connected with the 
Salling - Hanson 
Company, of Gray- 
ling, Mich., and 
went to Toledo 
about twenty years 
ago. With his 
brother, Albert, he 
organized the Trot- 
ter Lumber Com- 





pany, which for 
many years’. has 
been doing. busi- 
ness on_ Consaul 
Street, East To- 
ledo, Ohio. He is 


survived by the 
widow, three broth- 
ers and one sister. 
He was a thirty- 
second degree Ma- 
son and a member 
of Sanford L. Col- 
lins Lodge, F. and 
A. M., and the 
Grotto. 
lumbermen, at a 
special meeting,: 
passed appropriate 
resolutions on_his 
death, attending 
the funeral serv- 
ices in a body. 


THE LATE DAVID TROTTER. 





A. C. BENDIEN.—President of the Union Moulding 
Company, Western Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, Chi- 
cago, A. C. Bendien died Monday, November 15, at 10:30 
p. m., after an illness which had lasted over a year. Death 
was due to dropsy. He was buried last Thursday in Con- 
cordia Cemetery, the Masonic order having charge of the 
funeral ceremonies. Mr. Bendien was 49 years old at the 
time of his death and leaves a widow and six children, 
Elsie, Albert, Louis, Edna, Helen and Walter. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago, held November 22, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted on the 
death of A. C. Bendien: 

WHEREAS, We have learned with deep regret of the 
death November 17 of A. C. Bendien, president of the 
Union Moulding Co., and being desirous that his life be 
a matter of record with this association, therefore be it 

Resolved, That Mr. Bendien having been prominently 
identified for many years with the moulding. trade of this 
city, we point with pride and satisfaction to the life of 
our late associate as a bright example of business integrity 
and uprightness, be it 

Resolved, That we tender the bereaved family our 
condolence and deepest sympathy in this hour of their 
great affliction, and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent the 
family of the deceased and to the lumber press. 





LEVI FLEMING.—The oldest resident ‘of Marathon 
County, Wisconsin, and one of the first white men to hew 
into the virgin forest of that county, Levi Fleming, died 
recently at Wausau at the age of 94. Mr. Fleming was 
born in Ludlow, Ohio, and went to Wausau when 23 vears 
of age. For many winters he worked in the woods at 
general logging and in the spring drove logs down the 
river. In the early ’50s he became interested in the old 
Lyman mill, a historic spot of Wausau. Later he sold out 
his interest in the mill and turned his attention to rafting 
lumber down the Wisconsin and Mississippi Rivers to 
St. Louis. He served as a private in Company C, Third 


. 





—, 


Wisconsin Infantry regiment, throughout the Civil War 
and at its end took up logging operations for locq 
lumbermen. 


LAWRENCE M’NEILL.—President of the Savannah 
Lighting Co., of Savannah, Ga., Lawrence MceNegjj] 
identified for many years with the lumber and naval stores 
industry of the South, died at his home in Savannah this 
week. He was 66 years old. Mr, McNeill was educated jn 
the schools of North Carolina and at the age of 20 was 
employed in the naval stores business in Beaufort, two 
years later engaging in_the manufacture of turpentine 
with his brother, Walter McNeill, continuing this business 
for seventeen years. In 1888 he disposed of his interests 
as a turpentine manufacturer and entered the naval stores 
factorage business in Savannah as a member of the firm 
Peacock, Hunt & Co., continuing in this connection unti] 
1908. In October, of that year, he, with J. J. Cummings 
and J. F. McEachern, effected the organization of the 
Savannah Lumber Co., of which he was president. Two 
years later Mr. McNeill and Mr. Cummings organized the 
Savannah Lighting Co., of which Mr. McNeill was pregj. 
dent. He was vice president of the Savannah Lum- 
ber Co., of Savannah, at the time of his death; vice pregj- 
dent of the Chattahoochee Lumber Co., of Lela; the Rod- 
man Lumber Co., of Rodman, Fla.; a member of the 
Savannah Board of Trade, a director in the Citizens & 
Southern Bank, of Savannah, and the Atlantic National 
Bank of Jacksonville, Fla. He is survived by his widow 
and one son, Walter McNeill, a student at the University 
of Virginia. y 





WALTER MOORE.—Overcome by exposure to the heavy 
storm which swept eastern Massachusetts the night of 
November 19, Walter Moore, formerly a well known lum- 
ber merchant with offices and yards in Boston, Spencer 
and Holyoke, Mass., died November 20 at his home in 
Wakefield, Mass. Mr. Moore was the father of Arthur M. 
Moore, secretary of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber 
Association (Inc.), who is connected with the Boston 
offices of William FE. Litchfield, a well known hardwood 
manufacturer and wholesaler. Walter Moore was 67 
years of age and is survived by one son, Arthur M. Moore, 
an active member of the Boston lumber trade. 





EDWARD K. BUTTRICK.—A pioneer lumberman of 
South Milwaukee. Wis., Fdward K. Buttrick, 85 years old, 
died November 12. Mr, Buttrick organized the South Mil- 
waukee Lumber Co. in the early days of South Milwaukee 
and sold out to the present owners about fifteen vears 
ago. He is survived by two sons. Edward S. and Law. 
rence Buttrick and one daughter, Miss Mary Buttrick. 


GEORGE GRAY.—For sixty-two years a member of the 
Simvson-Gray Lumber Co., of Stockton. Cal.. George Gray 
died November 15. He was 89 years old and retired from 
active business ahout a year ago. at which time it was 
said the firm enjoyed the revutation of heing the oldest 
continued active partnership known throughout the 
country. 


LOUIS SIEBERT, SR.—A resident of Tell Citv. Ind.. for 
over forty years, Louis Siebert, Sr., 86 years old, died at 
his residence there recently. He was one of the organizers 
of the Tell City Desk Co.. which is one of the largest wood- 
working firms in Teli City. He served in the Union army 
during the Civil war from 1861 to 1865. Besides his widow 
he leaves several children. 


EDWARD A. SCHEFFEL.—Secretary and treasurer of 
the Corev-Scheffe! Lumber (Co., of T avisville, Ky., Fdwari 
A. Scheffel, died November 16. aged 57. He was president 
of the Board of Directors of the Deaconess Hospital. He 
is survived by his widow, a son, Edward A. Scheffel. Jr. 
of Canev,-Kans., and a daughter, Mrs. L. A. Bockstahler, 
of Cleveland. 


MICHAEL FINN.—Superintendent for fifty years for the 
Kenyon Lumber Co.’s vlant of Hudson Falls, N. Y., Michael 
Finn, died November 5 in that city. He was a member of 
Sandy Hill Council, Royal Arcanum. Besides his widow he 
is survived by three daughters and five sons. 


MRS. D. G. BENNIE.—The funeral of Mrs. D. G. Bennie, 
of Stanwood, Wash., was held November 14. Mrs. Ben- 
nie died at her home in that citv November 12. She was 
60 vears old and was born in England. She is survived 
by her husband. D. G. Bennie, president of the Stanwood 
Lumber Co., and one daughter, Alice. . 





W. W. BEST.—A pioneer lumberman of Indiana W. W. 
Best, of Nappanee, died recently. He was 79 vears old 
and established his sawmill when that part of Indiana was 
a wilderness, 





Cc. W. PARISH.—One of the large shippers in the early 
days of the lumber industry in the Saginaw Valley, C. W. 
Parish, died at Bay City, Mich., last week, aged 74. He 
leaves a widow, an adopted daughter, Miss Cora Parish. 
and a granddaughter in Chicago. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Toronto, OnT., Nov. 24.—A legal decision of some in- 
portance to lumbermen was rendered here by Chancellor 
Boyd November 15 in an action brought by Richard Hutt 
and W. J. Smythe, of Rydal Bank, Algoma, against the 
Beck Manufacturing Co. The plaintiffs claimed damages 
on the ground that the Beck company built dams on one 
of the outlets to Lake Carpentier, with the result that 
lumber which they were floating down to the River Thessa 
lon was left high and dry by the stoppage of the water. 
They were awarded $2,000 by the court on first instance 
but the Chancellor reversed the decision and found that 0° 
cause for action existed. This finding explodes the generalls 
prevalent idea as to the prior claim of the lumbermen to the 
use of streams for floating timber. 

















OSHKOSH, WISs., Nov. 22.—In the matter of George E. 
Foster and Charles Nevitt v. the Paine Lumber Company; 
upon motion of counsel for the receivers in circuit om 
last Friday ordered that hearing on a petition filed by the 
receivers shall be held at 10:30 a. m., November 30. fret 
petition prays the court for permission to accept an “7 
made in writing for the sale of the capital stock of z 
Langlade Land & Timber Company, formerly owned by 000 
Paine Lumber Company. This offer, it is stated, is eat 
in cash and $100,000 of the common capital stock of sat 
Langlade Land & ‘Timber Company when the stock of oN 
company is changed from its present amount to $1,000,0 
preferred and $700,000 common. It is also stated that the 
offer has been submitted to the committee representing boa 
creditors of the Paine Lumber Company, and that the yo 
eantbee has recommended to the creditors that it be 
cepted. 


Batu, N. Y., Nov. 22.—Gabriel H. Parkhurst has been 
pointed receiver for the Beekman Sash, Door & Woo ets 
ng eee Liabilities are listed at $22,190 and as 
$19,710. 


New Orbrans, La., Nov. 23.—Samuel Alcus has beed 
appointed receiver for the Globe Packing Box Co. 


San ANTONIO, TEx., Nov. 24.—Alamo Sash & Door Co.; 
petition in bankruptcy. 
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| WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS | 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 34. 


Chicago yard men report that trade is holding up 
gatistactorily, the weather is favorable for late build- 
ing operations and contractors are rushing buildings 
to completion. The demand for all kinds of building 
construction material is heavy and insistent. The 
yard men would be entirely satisfied with trade con- 
ditions if it were not for the keen competition, which 
calls for a lot of close figuring—too much so to make 
tor anything like a fair profit. ; 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
November 20 aggregated 61,828,000 feet, against 39,- 
354,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total 
receipts from January 1 to November 20, 1915, amount- 
ed to 2,035,578,000 feet, an increase of 23,626,000 feet 
compared with the corresponding period last year. 
Shipments for the week ended November 20 were 27,- 
840,000 feet, an increase of 12,251,000 feet compared 
with the corresponding week in 1914. Total shipments 
from January 1 to November 20, 1915, were 987,444,- 
00 feet, 62,292,000 feet more than was shipped from 
Chicago during the same period of 1914. Shingle re- 
ceipts for the week show an increase of 8,062,000 as 


‘ compared with the corresponding week in 1914, while 


total receipts from January 1 to November 20, 1915, 
were less by 847,000 than during the corresponding 
period of last year. Shipments of shingles for the 
week increased 3,541,000 as compared with the same 
week last year, while total shipments from January 
1 to November 20, 1915, were 81,112,000 more than in 
the corresponding period of 1914. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by J.C. Merrill, Secretary of the Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED NOV. 20. 


















Lumber. Shingles. 

SON. chai ls aieiere oles esaeieouee wwtererere 61,828,000 14,342,000 

1 CeCe SA leceia' nie ie atereereeraelacere ears 39,354,000 6,280,000 

a ee ee ne ee 22,474,000 8,062,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 20. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

WOT ss cavkinc vo lnm leis loos Salas iso 2,035,578,000 446,613,000 

oe he een Perry eet erin 2,011,952,000 447,460,000 

RAVOARO -.-c creole eis wiesee ele enelee . . . 23,626,000 

DERTCASO. iis siacsse 0 a6 1e'eole els were pats 847,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 20. : 

Lumber. Shingles. 

ity" Serene Sry ress iene aor . 27,840,000 7,318,000 

Re a eecscciaerets a iaas lie vataterereie terete . -15,589,000 3,777,000 

TREPEARO? <caroseens comme eas 12,251,000 3,541,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 20, 

Lumber. Shingles. 

MED ire cis iscogeia lo cero pia rei ese: 806 O38 BOAO L . 987,444,000 329,408,000 

LS Osos veseie ta tebe tare Sai sieres sustwlovatete solar 925,152,000 248,296,000 

RORCORD. oc, G45 wip aiereaio eras ceee . 62,292,000 81,112,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER. _ 
Week ended November 20, 1915...........- 6,378,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended November 24 were: 





Class— No. Value. 
MONGRE Bas O00  areis's cis sisters iesie ec te= 2e = 5 § 2,60 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.......... 57 160,150 

5,000 and under DI MIOO 5:50:36 9.502 34 215,200 
10,000 and under ERM. <5:5:0 29 s0terscete 38 555,100 
25,000 and under 50,000.......... 11 321,500 
50,000 and under 100,000.......... 5 360,000 
Mills & Son, 50 cottages............- Zz 125,000 
C. J. Hallgren, 3-story apartment build- 

MUG sion sats Miotedeterecete statey asi io 1 115,000 

BULAN cictetous sre inlesinreists SBS Oe 152 $ 1,854,550 
Average valuation for week.........-- oe 12,201 
Totals previous week...... Saaea aosaeke 189 1,952,300 
Average valuation previous week...... se 10,329 
Totals corresponding week 1914....... 127 1,095,600 
Totals January 1 to November 24, 1915 7,235 85,928,477 
Totals corresponding period 1914..... 9,830 76,921,660 
Totals corresponding period 1913..... 9,885 81,340,000 
Totals corresponding period 1912..... 7,983 82,959.357 
Totals corresponding period 1911..... 8,336 102,886,721 
Totals corresponding period 1910..... 10,272 93,368,250 
Totals corresponding period 1909..... 8,696 81,193,539 


NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Demand for all kinds of northern pine is 
fair, with improvement shown in the upper grades. The 
lower grades are in good call by the box people and prices 
on this kind of material are good; as a matter of fact, 
values are steady all along the line. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Sales managers report an unusual 
buying activity for the time of year. Factory demand is 
better than usual and the twin city yards are doing a land 
Office business in lumber for residences and other build- 
ings that are being hurried under cover before severe 
Weather comes. While line yards are getting prices and 
Placing a considerable amount of business it is going 
mainly to the coast mills, and not much country yard 
trade is expected by the northern pine men until after the 
inventory season is over. 


New York.—Retailers buy liberally and prices show more 
Strength. Upper grades are more active than formerly 
but the improvement is principally among cheaper stocks. 
Suburban building is not very active but the advance in 
Price has stimulated yards to buying, and the situation 
1s stronger than it has been for several weeks. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market held firm, but is only fairly 
active. Stocks are rather large at some wholesale yards. 
New purchases at the mills will be smaller this winter 
than last, but wholesalers are confident that next year 
Will see good business and they regard their stocks as 
800d property. Low grades are in the best demand. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Trade continues active and 
Wholesalers express the opinion that November will show 
an increase over October, which was the best month of 
the season in the amount of stock sold. Retailers have 


been purchasing more freely. Some delays have been 
experienced in filling orders as quickly as desired where 
the lower grades were required due to delays in getting 
consignments forward by lake. Otherwise, dealers have 
been in a position to take care of all business offered for 
immediate delivery. Prices continue firm, slight advances 
being in order where certain items are none too plentiful. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Sales do not show much animation, 
though there is a firm tone to the market that indicates 
no special anxiety on the part of producers to sell. Ad- 
vancing prices on southern yellow pine are expected to 
change the situation somewhat in the board market. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for eastern spruce is steady and 
prices are maintained firmly. Another advance of $1 toa 
base price of $26 is imminent. Some sellers now quote $26 
and get it from buyers in haste for delivery or with a 
somewhat difficult schedule to fill. The market for ran- 
dom is considerably stronger. For 2x3 inch most dealers 
now want $21. For 2x4 inch there are quotations of $23 
with occasional chances to buy for $1 less. For 2x5, 2x6 
and 2x7 inch, sellers are demanding $21. There is a brisk 
call for 2x8 inch and some buyers have been forced to pay 
as much as $24 within the last few days. Request for 
2x10 and 2x12 inch is not very lively, the usual asking 
prices being $24 and $25, respectively. Quotations on 
spruce boards show a better tone than they did, but this 
line is not so strong as spruce frames and random 
dimension. The usual price taken for random covering 
koards, 5 inches wide and up, 8 feet long and up, is $19 
just now. Matched spruce boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, 
are not being offered now at much under $23. 





New York.—Prices are strong and business is booked 
largely on the basis of $24.50 and $25 Boston base. Yards 
buy more freely on the advance, and as wholesalers have 
turned down business offered at lower figures there is 
little prospect of a falling off. The building demand is 
only moderate but the scarcity of stocks has kept prices 
at a good level. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spruce dealers and producers say in- 
quiries and sales appear to be of a brisker nature, and 
that prices have responded in that they are very firm, 
but no effort has been made to raise them. The spruce 
market is mainly for the domestic trade just now, export 
material not going forward much because of a lack of 
shipping facilities. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Cedar operators are now busily engaged in 
wood operations. It is said in some quarters that the 
input will be curtailed. Country retailers are calling for 
some posts all the time but the demand for poles has 
tapered off. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers are turning their atten- 
tion mainly to logging and to the probable production of 
posts and poles this winter. There is every reason for 
curtailment and most big operators are working on a 
conservative basis, but there are many whose output will 
likely be large in the aggregate. Post trade is about over 
and there is little activity in poles, except for some trade to 
the south of here. There are well defined rumors that the 
railroads will be in the market for ties next spring to a 
much greater extent than this year. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Some brisk trade has developed in the hard- 
wood market. No heavy buying is expected at this time 
owing to the nearness of the inventory period, but factory 
stocks are low on an average, which has resulted in steady 
buying. After the first of the year it is expected that the 
factories will be heavy buyers, for their surplus stocks 
are badly broken. Prices are generally firmly maintained 
and some manufacturers are trying to secure still better 
values because of the improved demand and the better 
outlook. Demand for oak has fallen off the last week, it 
is said, but birch and maple and the other hardwoods are 
in good call. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Substantial sales of northern hard- 
woods at advanced prices are reported, and the situation 
is much stronger than for some time. Birch and maple 
are leading sellers. Furniture factories buy birch heavily, 
and also call for considerable oak. Maple is in good de- 
mand for flooring. A lively demand is noted in lower 
grades for box and crating purposes. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for hardwoods was well 
maintained throughout the week. Advances were made 
by some of the larger concerns on gum box boards, both 
narrow and wide; select oak flooring, firsts and seconds, 
plain and quarter-sawed red and white oak and the lower 
grades of gum. There has been a good inquiry from the 
factories and every indication is that the factories will 
be in the market much more extensively than they were 
last winter. A few of the many hardwood mills that 
closed in the spring and summer because of the light 
demand for lumber are beginning to reopen, but they will 
not be able to get stock onto the market in time to have 
any effect on the supply for some months at the earliest. 
Demand for gum from the box factories is especially good. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Indications of pronounced improvement 
in the hardwood situation encourage local distributers 
greatly. An active demand for both plain red and white 
oak is reported and quarter sawed oak holds its own. 
Common grades of red gum are increasing in demand. 
The low grades of cottonwood are also in fair request. 
Prices are strengthening all along the line and it is the 
consensus that there will be a continued stiffening in all 
hardwood prices, particularly in the better grades. Local 
yards are well stocked up and are in position to take care 
of all business, with prompt shipments for some time. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood situation continues to 
be wholesome. There is a good demand for practically 
every item on the hardwood list with the exception of 
some of the low grade. There has been further expansion 
in demand for red gum from southern interests. These 





Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

_ If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess, 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 

Over $9,000,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


80 Maiden Lane. 
New York, N. Y. 











Forty YEARS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 


Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Speedy Lumber 
Collections Ratings 
THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
CHICAGO esceaiias NEW YORK 











Headquarters for Lumbermen 


"THE popularity of HOTEL LA SALLE with the 
traveling public is largely due to the excellent 
food, prompt service and wide choice of wholesome 
dishes offered on the special breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner menus, 
Breakfast is served at 50c, 60c and 75c. 
Luncheon at 75c and Dinner at $1 per person. 


RATES: 


One Person Per i A 
Room with detached bath $2to 
Room with private bath $3to$5 

Two Persons Per Day 
Room with detached bath $3 to $5 
Room with private bath $5to$8 
Two connecting rooms with bath 
Two Persons, per day, $5to$8 
Four Persons, perday, $7to$12 

Everybody Likes Hotel LaSalle 
La Salle at Madison St. 
Ernest J. Stevens, V.-Pr.&Mgr- 


























> Sotel la Salle. 
Chicago's Finest Hotel 
WE DESIGN Saw Mills, Planing Mills and Box 


CONSTRUCT Factories that operate efficiently 
Estimates Proven Correct. 


and APPRAISE Correspondence Solicited. 
SAW MILL ENG. & CONST. CO. 


F. HILL HUNTER, Mgr. (Temporary Address) KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 














FRANCIS |. JOHNSON JR. 


1231 LUMBER 
Lumberman’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 











Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
HvGu Corry, Pres. 


W. D. LurrRy, Secy. 
J. E. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. 


HUGH CorRRY, JR., Treas. 
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have been rather slow to appreciate the beauty and 
utility of this material but recently many large southern 
furniture manufacturers have become good buyers of red 
gum. Sap gum moves well in all grades. Oak also moves 
briskiy in both plain and quartered, though there is some 
complaint regarding the lower grades of both. Hickory 
is in particularly good call and no difficulty is experienced 
in disposing of ash. Dimension stock is in great demand. 
The movement of cypress is reasonably large and alto- 
gether the market is quite healthy both as to price and 
as to volume of business. The movement of lumber to 
Europe is reasonably large but is confined principally to 
specialties used in the manufacture of war supplies. 
— 

Baltimore, Md.—Slow but fairly steady gains are being 
made in the hardwood movement, which lacks the sud- 
denness noted in the yellow pine trade, but seems to pos- 
sess all the elements of permanence. Demand for lumber 
of all kinds has become sufficiently brisk to encourage re- 
sumption of operation at many mills, and available sup- 
plies are not at all excessive. The time has evidently 
come when stocks can be placed with much more free- 
dom, while the returns in a general way show gains. The 
range of values has not gone up materially, though the 
tone is much firmer, but all the indications point to a re- 
vision of prices which before long will carry the level 
considerably higher. 


Boston, Mass.—The volume of business is increasing and 
quotations on several lines are getting firmer. Sellers 
are demanding $59 to $61 for inch firsts and seconds fn 
plain oak this week, and for very nice lumber there have 
been higher quotations. Quartered oak is not so active 
as the plain, but quotations are growing firmer. There is 
a better inquiry for quartered than there was earlier in 
the fall, and sellers are urging that it is a very good buy 
at $86 to $89, the present going price for inch firsts and 
seconds. Basswood is steady at $43 to $45 for inch firsts 
and seconds. Inquiry for maple, especially from factory 
buyers, is still brisk, with quotations firm at $39 to $41 
for inch firsts and seconds. This grade and thickness in 
red brick is quite active at $53 to $55, while some very 
stiff prices have been quoted lately on the thicker lumber. 
There is a good call for sap birch, of which the inch firsts 
and seconds bring $45 to $47 readily. 


New York.—Inquiries from the furniture trade are de- 
cidedly better and wholesalers report a gradual expanding 
of inquiries and orders all along the line. Prices are 
much firmer and in some instances advances have been 
very pronounced. Retail yards buy quite freely in ex- 
pectation of a good winter’s demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand shows gradual improvement, 
though there is not much rush at any of the yards. Fur- 
niture factories are busy and there is a growing inquiry 
from that source. Quartered oak is in somewhat better 
sale and plain oak is also in fairly good demand. Maple 
sells well and ash is another wood in fair demand. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers report a better mar- 
ket than for several months. Manufacturers are eager 
for stock and the yards that have the lumber available 
are able to get good prices.* Quartered white oak, plain 
red oak, brown ash and birch are the best sellers, but 
the scarcity of these items is responsible for the fre- 
quent loss of orders. Basswood and maple are coming 
in for their share of attention and dealers expect to keep 
busy well into the winter. 


Louisville, Ky.—Business is holding up well. The vol- 
ume of trade is increasing right along and while prices 
have not advanced as rapidly as had been expected, this 
is sure to come. Reports of increased activity in prac- 
tically all consuming lines seem to justify the enlarged 
manufacturing operations of a good many sawmill men in 
this section. The supply of logs is great, an unusually 
large number being out in the country. Demand for 
quartered oak has improved considerably, and plain oak 
is gradually following suit. Low grades are in better de- 
mand, due to improved business in the furniture trade. 
Red gum sells well and poplar is benefiting from the rise 
in the price of yellow pine. The domestic demand for 
walnut is also picking up. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Increased activity 
of hardwoods continues. 


in the movement 
As in October, there has been a 
large interest in the oaks, plain and quartered. Plain 
white has been delivered here from southern mills at 
_$47.50 for 5-4 FAS, and from eastern mills No. 1 common, 
4-4, at $33.25 and 8-4 at $38.75. White quartered stocks, 
No. 1 common, 4-4, from eastern mills brought $48.75. 
Plain red was delivered from eastern mills at $50 for 4-4 
FAS, and from southern mills at $ 5 for No. 1 common, 
4-4. Practically nothing was done in quartered red. No. 
1 common ash, 8-4, sells for $35 to $36 from southern mills. 
The movement of basswood and beech is light but some 
birch moves in this direction from southern mills at 
$23.75 for 4-4 No. 2 common. Red gum, 3-4 FAS, has 
been delivered at $26 and 8-4 FAS, at $43.50. Sap gum has 
ranged from $18.75 to $33.50, according to widths and 
lengths. There has been greater activity of the move- 
ment and one lot of 4-4 FAS, kiln-dried, was delivered 
here at $30. Cars of 4-4 red common brought as high as 
$22, an advance of fully $1.50 over prices of three weeks 
ago. There has been more interest in cherry and maple 
but not any change in prices of importance. The char- 
acter of the wood moving indicates considerably increased 
demand from furniture and vehicle builders, although a 
great amount of rough lumber has been sold for account 
of cutters of crating and box material. 








New Orleans, La.—Some gain of domestic call is re- 
ported, but the export movement is held down by high 
ocean rates and lack of tonnage. Some stock is moving 
overseas in spite of these handicaps and the general situ- 
ation is improving. Prices are firmer and available mill 
stocks lighter, all of which strengthens the hardwood po- 
sition. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hardwood demand 
and trade is of a good volume. The outlook is hopeful 
for the next few months at least as there is not much 
letup in inquiry and consumption is on a large scale. Low 
grade material is especially active. 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Hemlock is becoming more active. Some of 
the mills are practically out of dry stocks and prices are 
beginning to show greater strength. Yard supply seems 
to be ample. 


continues active 





New York.—The advance in southern yellow pine and 
spruce has enabled hemlock manufacturers to raise their 
prices and former lists are withdrawn. Many orders are 
booked at $2 above last month’s prices, and while retailers 
find building demand unsatisfactory the advance in prices 
has stimulated much activity among the yards who per- 
mitted their stocks to run low. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Prices in hemlock have been advanced 
about $1 within the last two weeks and buyers are tak- 
ing hold more readily. Usually they wait until after 
inventory time, but they are now inclined to place quite 
a volume of business in the belief that the market is to 
stay on a higher plane for some time. The Pennsylvania 
mills are reported to be busier than they have been for 
months. 


Boston, Mass.—The stronger situation in southern yel- 
low pine markets is aiding those offering hemlock to get 
their quotations onto a more remunerative basis. The 
movement of eastern hemlock is not so restricted as it 
was and the fact that stocks in the retail yards have 
been permitted to run low white the yardmen were devot- 
ing their attention to needs in other lines affected by the 
present boom is taken as a good indication that the buy- 
ing movement will become fairly general shortly. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The market holds at about $1.50 off 
the list with sales not large but steady and covering the 
entire market in a fairly even manner. Hemlock is still 
confronted with more or less competition with southern 
yellow pine in certain important centers but the hemlock 
mills are not showing much anxiety to unload in face 
of too severe a competitive market. They appear con- 
fident that a better situation is coming with the end of 
the year. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Hemlock is reported moving in smaller 
volume, the demand from builders, especially, being less 
urgent. Yard stocks are considered ample for the winter 
demand, unless something unforeseen should develop. 
There is no change in prices. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—Some gains are reported this week. The 
market is steady and there has been a heavier movement 
for the higher grades by the consuming factors. The 
lower grades lave also been absorbed steadily for crating 
purposes and by the box makers. 


Baltimore, Md.—-Poplar is having a fair run in the 
domestic market, the demand now being of proportions 
which promise to reduce stocks to decidedly small pro- 
portions. A car famine of unusual proportions also ap- 
pears to be looming up, and the buyers of poplar are 
preparing to guard against embarrassment. The foreign 
demand leaves much to be desired, both as to volume and 
in point of returns. 


Boston, Mass.—Prices do not show much change in the 
poplar market and demand is about holding its own this 
week. Factory buyers are among the best customers, 
requiring enough to keep the wholesale dealers satisfied. 
The best yellow poplar firsts and seconds bring $61 for 
inch stock. There is a fair business in the common grades 
required by the box makers. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Next to the plain and quartered oaks, 
poplar stands second in the movements to and through 
this district. A very large volume has been moving in the 
rough and much of it of the higher grades. Eastern mills 
have been placing good quantities of dimension and crating 
strips in this market while 5-4 and 4-4 FAS, have been sell- 
ing for this market through eastern mills at from $53 up 
to $57, and sap and select at $40 and $42. Numbers 2 and 
3 common from eastern mills are quoted $20 for 3-4 and 
$18 for 4-4. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. . 


Chicago.—The fir situation is steadily becoming better 
and will continue to improve just as long as southern 
yellow pine shows the strength it does. The western 
manufacturer is sure that with the improvement in 
southern yellow pine he will come in for a share of busi- 
ness in the middle West. Spruce yard stock moves well 
at firm prices. 








Seattle, Wash.—There is more activity in the lumber 
market here than for more than a year. Prices are ad- 
vancing on all grades. More business is coming in than 
had been expected and there is a nervous tendency to 
get orders placed. Inquiries for large quantities of lumber 
are received daily. Fir lumber prices during the week 
have advanced $1 a thousand on common and $2 a thou- 
sand on most uppers. 





Tacoma, Wash.—The fir market continues firm on the 
present level with prices maintained and the tendency up- 
ward. Last week showed considerable improvement over 
its predecessor in several spots. Retailers’ inquiries are 
plentiful and railroads have lately been doing better. 
There it a little variation in prices quoted, but not a 
great deal. Drop siding sells at $15 to $16 and car siding 
at $17. Dimension is firm at $6.50 and $7 off and No. 1 
flooring sells at about $21. Ties are worth $8 to $8.50. Fir 
logs in the water are not as plentiful. 


Kansas City, Mo.—All items of fir are decidedly stronger 
than they were ten days ago and there have been ad- 
vances on most of them. Buyers are substituting fir for 
southern yellow pine more and more as prices for the 
latter go up. Fir dimension can now be sold on the 
same basis as southern pine in this territory and many 
retailers in Kansas and Nebraska, especially, are taking 
it. A few concerns that were a little below the general 
market last week are reported to have been swamped 
with orders. All reports both from the retailers and 
from the manufacturers indicate that demand is strong 
for all fir items. Six-inch slash grain flooring, finish and 
siding have been advanced $1 within the week by sev- 
eral of the big concerns and most other grades have gone 
up 50 cents. There is no change from last week in the 
red cedar siding situation. B and clear sells at $3 off 
the list and A is $2.50 off. 





Boston, Mass.—Firm prices are quoted by those fortu- 
nate enough to have wholesale stocks of fir lumber. There 
are not many orders being booked, however, as desired 


— 


srades and sizes are practically exhausted. With sov:thern 
yellow pine growing stronger day by day there would be 
a bright prospect for Douglas fir but for the vexatious 
transportation problem. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers say that the aivance 
in prices on southern yellow pine and the difficulty expe- 
rienced in securing prompt delivery is turning consumers 
of this stock toward fir as the most desirable sul: titute 
and an increasing demand is manifesting itself for ay 
grades. Demand for mixed car lots is especially }rom- 
inent. Some dealers are not in a position to tak Care 
of all of the business being offered on account of con- 
signments from the coast by vessel being held up }y the 
slide in the Panama Canal. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—There has been a steady and larger demand 
during the last week for Idaho and California pine. The 
factories are taking more interest in shop lumber and 
conditions are expected to right themselves after the 
inventory period. 








Kansas City, Mo.—Dealers report a good volume of busi- 
ness in Idaho and California white pine the last week, 
Prices on Inland Empire stock have been well main- 
tained and there is every indication of further advances 
in price. The market on No. 1 California common boards 
recently went up about $2 a thousand and there also 
was an advance of $1 on No. 2 common boards. Demand 
for both shop and yard stock of California pine is go 
strong that there is every likelihood of higher prices 
soon. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The California pine trade is on a fairly 
good scale for this season and a normal demand is pres- 
ent for Idaho pine. These stocks are all holding firm 
in price and some advances have recently occurred. A 
scarcity of some grades is reported in Idaho pine. The 
outlook is for a continuation of trade. Mills are carrying 
light stocks. 


Boston, Mass.—Trading in western white pine is of sat- 
isfactory proportions, with quotations firmly maintained. 
Not many large orders are coming along, but the aggre- 
gate of business is quite fair for the time of year. Cur- 
rent transactions were put through on the following basis 
of values: uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 
10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 
and 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine 
common, 4/4, $72.50 to $73.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $74.50 to $75.50; 
8/4, $76.50 to $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $89.50 to $90.50; No, 1 
cuts, 4/4, $56.50 to $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $64.50 to $65.50; 
8/4, $67.50 to $68.50; barn boards, d. & m., No, 1, 8-inch, 
$38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 8-inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 


REDWOOD. 


Chicago.—The market is unchanged. Demand is: im- 
proving but there is no particular snap to the market at 
this time. 








‘ 





San Francisco.—The redwood market is in fairly good 
shape. Export shipments are made from the principal 
mills. There are lumber inquiries from Australia and tie 
inquiries from England but the difficulty in securing suit- 
able vessels for foreign shipments continues. Production 
continues to be curtailed at the mills. Domestic business 
is still light, but prices are being maintained on all kinds 
of redwood lumber. Eastern rail business on dry stuff is 
fair and there are good inquiries. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for redwood last week was 
light but about normal for the time of year. The tendency 
of prices is a little stronger Owing to the scarcity of cer- 
tain items of siding, especially 6-inch clear bevel siding 
which is hard to get and also is higher in price. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week aggregated about 
the same as the week previous, showing a decided in- 
crease in dressed lumber. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $24.50 
to $25.75; No. 2, $21.25 to $23.50; No. 3, $16.25 to $17.50; 
4/4 edge box, $14.25 to $15.25; 4/4 edge culls, $12 to $13.25; 
4/4 edge red heart, $11 to $12; 4/4 cull red heart, $7.25 to 
$7.50. Six-inch box, $14.75 to $15.50. No. 1, 8-inch rough, 
$29 to $30; No. 3, $17.50 to $19; box, $15.75 to $16.50; culls, 
$13.75 to 14.75; red heart, 12.25 to $13.25. No. 1, 10-inch 
rough, $39.50 to $31; No. 3, $19.50 to $20.50; box, $16.75 to 
$17.50; culls, $14.50 to $15.50; red heart, $13.75 to $14.75. 
No. 1, 12-inch rough, 33 to $34; No. 3, $21.25 to $22.50; box, 
$18.50 to $19; culls, $15.50 to 17; red heart, $14.50 to $15.25. 
No. 1, 5/4 edge, $25.50 to $28; No. 2, $22.50 to $23.50; box, 
$14.75 to $15.25; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $28 to $29; box, $15 to 
$15.50; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $30 to $31; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, 
$17.50 to $18.50; box bark strips, $9.25 to $10.75. No. 1, 
13/16-inch rift flooring, $39 to $39.75; No. 2, $33.50 to $34.50. 
No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $25 to $26; No. 2, $22.75 to $24.50; 
No. 3, $19.25 to $21.25; No. 4, $12.50 to $13.75; No. 1, 3/8- 
inch ceiling, $15.50; No. 2, $13.50 to $14.50; No. 3, $11.50 to 
$12.50; No. 4, $8. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $16.50 to $17.50; 
No. 2, $15.50 to $16.50; No. 3, $12.75 to $13.75; No. 4, $8.75 
to $9.50. No. 1, 18/16-inch partition, $25.50 to $26.50; No. 
2, $28.50 to $24.50; No. 3, $20.75 to $21.50. Nos. 1 and 2 
bark strip partition, $20.50 to $21.50. Six-inch roofers, 
$16.25 to $17.25; 8-inch, $16.75 to $17.75; 10-inch, $18 to 
$18.50; 12-inch $18.50 to $19. Factory flooring, $17.25 to $19; 
lath, $8; 4/4 log run gum, $13.50 to $14.50. 


Baltimore, Md.—The improvement in the North Caro- 
lina pine situation continues and is even more pronounced. 
The chief care of the wholesalers is to find stocks in 
sufficient quantities to take care of their business. In- 
quiry has shown them that the mills have sold everything 
they had in the lower grades and that their output for 
the remainder of the year has been contracted for. The 
mills could book plenty of orders beyond that time but 
they refuse to do this, taking the view that prices will 
go higher though they have already advanced from $2 
to $5 per 1,000 feet. The high grades are less stimulated 
by recent developments, though they also show increasing 
strength. So suddenly did the advance come that much 
confusion prevailed among the producers and other sellers, 
who have varied as much as $3 and even $5 in their 4u0o- 
tations. The range of values, however, is much firmer 
at the advanced figures. Stock boards and edge box are 
much in demand, with framing also active, and some of 
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the jirms here have lately taken orders for large quantities 
of iumber. 





Boston, Mass.—Roofers continue to be the leading line 
in the North Carolina pine market. The manufacturers 
of these formerly cheap boards get bigger ideas of values 
every day, and the local retail buyers refuse to be dis- 
couraged even though they are paying $3 a thousand feet 
more than roofers would have cost them had they heeded 
the wholesalers’ urging a month or so ago and stocked 
up. For 6-inch roofers the going price today appears to 
be about $21, and for 8-inch roofers, $22. Rough edge 
is getting out of the rut and quotations are getting fairly 
firm. For 4/4 there is not much offered at less than $30, 
ar some wholesale merchants are quoting more. Parti- 
tio). is quiet, but prices are getting stiffer. No. 1, 13/16x 
34-inch, is bringing $30 without trouble. 





New York.—The improvement continues and stocks are 
getting decidedly scarce. Prices are almost a dream com- 
pared with what they were a month ago and at that many 
yards find it difficult to place their orders for roofers.’ 
Building schedules and high grade stock move slowly 
but there is more snap to the market all through the list. 
It has been a long while since shortleaf pine men were 
as encouraged as they are today. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is in a strong position, with 
several dollars added to former quotations. Mills are said 
to have disposed of a heavy amount of lumber recently 
and local wholesalers are advised that some concerns will 
be unable to supply roofers before February. Retailers 
have been buying much more than their usual quantity 
for this time of year, 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.— Values continue to advance for southern yel- 
low pine and all seem to be agreed that southern yellow 
pine is to go still higher. Manufacturers have all the 
orders on their books that they care for and are not 
accepting any for future delivery. Dimension and boards 
are very strong, as are car sills and that class of material. 








Kansas City, Mo.—There is some difference of opinion as 
to whether there has been any letup in the demand for 
southern yellow pine the last week. Some sales managers 
say orders have not been so insistent while others say 
there has been no change. All are agreed that orders 
are coming in more rapidly than it is possible to fill them 
and commission men still are getting back many orders 
from the mills because of insufficient stocks. Transit cars 
are being quickly snapped up. There have been advances 
in price on a good many items of common lumber the 
last week, but prices, on the whole, are getting on a 
more definite basis. The average quotation on boards 
and dimension for the week was about $6.50 off the list 
for straight car orders. Badly mixed cars brought about 
a dollar more a thousand when it was possible to place 
them at all. The left-hand side of the list shows more 
and more firmness. Flat flooring has shown probably the 
greatest advance of any of the left-hand items. It is 
now firm at $24 which represents an advance of $3.50 to 
$4 over the prices of last summer. Finish is up about 
$2 over the summer level. City business has not been 
heavy the last week or two, but there has been a very 
good volume of country orders right along. There is no 
slackening of the export and railway demand and many 
manufacturing concerns are not quoting on either class 
of orders now. Several big local concerns are out of the 
yard stock market temporarily also. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Improvement in the southern yellow 
pine situation has been marked during the last few days. 
Demand increases rapidly and the call for urgent delivery 
is insistent, because of the fact that the line yards and 
factories, as well as the retailers realize that yellow pine 
is going up. Prices are firm and purchasers are willing to 
pay any reasonable price to have their orders accepted. 
There are fewer surplus items in the yards now than 
for some time and they are being taken at list price. 
Stocks at mills are rapidly becoming depleted, although the 
mills are working hard to keep up with the demand. This 
is particularly true in regard to dimension. <A _ strong 
demand is reported for common lumber. Some mills re- 
fuse to take orders and have instructed their salesmen 
to stop booking orders at the prevailing prices. 





Boston, Mass.—Current quotations on southern yellow 
Pine lines manifest comparatively more strength than 
demand, although the present volume of business is very 
good. There is no evidence, however, that any prospective 
buyer has changed his mind after hearing what the whole- 
Saler expects to receive for his lumber. In dimension 
sizes business is quite good for the time of year. The 
weather has been favorable for late building operations 
and the brisk demand for increased industrial facilities 
for the manufacture of ‘“‘war orders’? contracted by Great 
Britain and its allies will mean a fair volume of factory 
and mill construction for some time to come. Flooring 
continues to strengthen in price. Buying in the local 
Market is not heavy, but it is fairly good. Edge grain A 
Is bringing $40 to $43; edge grain B, $36 to $38; edge grain 
C, $28 to $31; flat grain B and better, $27.50 to $28. Par- 
tition is moving well. B and better, %/3%-inch, is firm 
at $26.50 to $27. There is an active demand for No. 2 
con mon boards and additions to the price are frequent. 
“ae ‘—" the present bottom price is $22 and for 8- 


_Ealtimore, Md.—Georgia pine is one of the principal 
a ods favorably affected by the recovery that has taken 
Dice In the lumber trade of late. Extensive construction 
‘< Seems to have tightened longleaf pine, the erection 
sarge plants in different parts of the country having 
consumed great quantities of lumber at a time, when the 
output had been reduced to very low proportions. The 
rer in appears to have taken the mills by surprise, so 
ae almost before the producers realized it the market 
" ~ een Swept bare. Now it is a case of taking care of 
ce regular wants and also meeting the special require- 
a ss and between the two the available supplies are 

ery scant. Buyers everywhere are in search of lumber, 
a8 the present situation bears all the indications of 
eins the beginning of a veritable boom. 








a New Orleans, La.—Reports indicate continued growth of 
gg with quotations continuing their climb upward. 
i number of mills whose order files are so well filled that 


are declining orders for some items, is said to be 


growing. Dimension and car material remain notably ac- 
tive. Production registers some increase, due to resump- 
tions here and there, and increase of running time at 
plants which have been operating part time. But the 
increased volume of output, at a time when millstocks are 
depleted and broken, has not injuriously affected the mar- 
ket and causes no worry. The concensus appears to be 
that prices will go higher before the year’s end. 


New York.—The upward price trend, particularly in 
common lumber, continues and is also reflected in orders 
for high grade stocks. Numerous inquiries are in the 
market for large schedules and buyers in many instances 
find stocks formerly offered either sold or withdrawn and 
there is no telling where prices will be next month. Sup- 
plies at mill points are very small and as manufacturers 
are sold ahead for ninety days they are refusing business 
even at today’s prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The southern yellow pine market is very 
strong. Number 2 common flooring, which was about 
$14 here during the summer, is now quoted at $18 to 
$19 to wholesalers, and some mills are oversold on it. 
The greatest strength is in the lower grades but the whole 
list holds strong. Retailers take a larger amount of stock 
than usual at this time and are evidently desirous of lay- 
ing in lumber before any further advances take place. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market for southern yellow pine 
continues to exhibit strength, and dealers display more 
and more confidence in the future. Buyers are said to be 


more urgent in their requests than at any other time this 
year, and are doing less quibbling about prices. Mill 
representatives report receiving word of considerable in- 
crease of production, but this does not seem to have gone 
far enough to disturb market conditions here. If the 
demand is sustained, it is predicted there will be further 
advances in quotations before the end of the year. Dis- 
tributers here continue to report increased demand from 
contracting builders and manufacturers of millwork and 
all kinds of interior trim. Heavy timbers are also in re- 
quest, and there has been no decrease in purchases of 
rough lumber by the manufacturers of boxes and crating 
material. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Some dealers are wondering where the 
southern yellow pine will go to. There is apparently a 
good deal of selling and the stiffening of prices appears 
to be general, but there are reports here and there of a 
softer side to the trade. The better grades sell freely and 
mills are busy and well sold ahead, but in the lower grades 
of material the demand is slackening somewhat. 


CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Continued steady growth of demand 
is reported, mixed car orders furnishing the bulk of the 
business. With the exception of factory stock and some 
items of cypress car material, the increase of request is 
pretty well distributed over the list. Mill stocks are 
broken in some lines. Prices are reported firm, with oc- 
casional advances here and there and the general tendency 
upward. 











Some users who 
find the Barienger 
Braking Device a 
profitable invest- 
ment:— 


The Santa Clara Lumber Com- 
pany are operating some of the rough- Wi 
est country in the Adirondacks and are Y 
now using fifteen (15) of these brakes 
on their different jobs on and around 


“ Braking 


bias 


The Great Northern Paper e 
Company, Bangor, Maine, were : 
one of the first concerns to give these e 
brakes a trial and are now using five 
(5) of them in the state of Maine. 

The Kathadin Pulp & Paper 
Company, of Lincoln, Maine, are 
using three (3) of these brakes. 





tance. 


A number of Canadian concerns are 
also using these brakes to advantage and 
we would refer the following: 

J. H. MacDonald Lumb Company 
'R Blind River, Ont. 

John Fenderson & Sons, Sayabec, P. Q. 

Gilles Bros., Braeside, Ontario. 

Eddy & Glynn, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
an C. Edwards & Company, Ottawa, 

met. 

The length of the brake over all is 12 
feet and is 30 inches wide and the height 
over all is 30 inches. ‘The weight is 
3,000 pounds. 


For catalog and further 
particulars, address 


Ryther & Pringle Co. 


Carthage, N. Y. 








& SAVE MONEY BUILDING 
4, WINTER LOGGING ROADS 


‘ a Instead of building those long winding roads circumscribing the 
& steep grades to your log landings, just make a short cut 
regardless of grades by adding to your equipment a 


% Barienger 
Device 


It makes logging in mountainous 
country as safe as on the level 
and eliminates all danger of in- 
jury to men and horses. 

not only save by having to 
Mount Seward. i, build less road, but your crew 
will do more work by hav- 
ing to cover shorter dis- 
Let us show 
your how it has help- 
ed others and can {ge 
help you. Write Gey 
us today. y 
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A Complete Mill 
For Retail Yard Use. 


If you expect to hold trade at home, you 
must equip your yard with a planing mill 
so that you can cut building costs by de- 
livering lumber to the job ready for use. 
Buy an 


Eveready 4 
able Saw Rig’ | 


able 


It gives you all the advantages of the big planing 
mill at but a fraction of the cost. Being portable 
it can be moved around your yard to the material 
you desire to work— which is an advantage over 
the big mill in that it saves carting lumber back 
and forth. Truly the biggest little money maker 
you can put into your yard, and you will be surprised e 
at the variety of work even an inexperienced yard 
hand can do on the Eveready with a few days’ 
practice, 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., ( 







Let us send you 





415 se.) OSHKOSH, WIS., U. S. A. 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections aa Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. , 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 





Write for Details. 







































































































































































































































































































































































The Real Value of 
Certified Accounts 


is not fully appreciated until you have occasion 
to know in just what condition your business 
really is. Most companies close their books on 
December 31 to ascertain the results of the year’s 
operations. Do you? 


Below we show you but a few of the benefits 
derived from certified reports. Look them over 
carefully. 


They give you an accurate, dependable re- 
port for your partners, directors and stock- 
holders of conditions and earnings. 


They furnish your management with an 
analytical comparison of the current year’s 
transactions with those of prior periods. 

They bring to attention the increases and 
decreases in the various elements of revenue 
and expense which go to make up the total 
net income for the year. 

A certified report places you in better 
standing at your bank and is an aid to the 
rediscount of paper with the new Federal 
Reserve Banks. 

We analyze your business for you and 
point out any labor and money-saving im- 
provement possible for your present ac- 
counting methods. 


If you have not arranged for your audit for 
the current year, write us today. Let us explain 
in detail—without obligation to you. 





Ws.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accountants 


929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 


«stocking up for winter. 











Chicago.—A fair trade is being done in cypress. Busi- 
ness is largely of the mixed car variety, but there is a 
larger portion of straight cars being booked. Prices are 
firm. 


Kansas City, Mo.— There has been a further picking up 
in the demand for cypress the last week. While trade 
still comes largely trom country yards there is also a 
very noticeable improvement in the buying trom the fac- 
tories. Smaller yards especially appear to be placing 
thelr orders tor their winter supply aithough it is earlier 
than such orders usually are placed. Prices are very firm, 
but there has been no general advance. Spots that were 
inclined to sag thirty days ago now are effectively bol- 
stered up and the entire list is strong. The good market 
for southern yellow pine is having a strengthening eftect 
on the cypress situation and dealers expect further 
strength in prices soon. 


St. Louis, Mo.—While cypress conditions are improving 
they have not as yet reached the betterment that is being 
shown by other woods. A good trade is reported as com- 
ing from the North and further South it holds up well. 
Local distributers report fairly good improvement but not 
up to the volume they expected earlier in the season. In- 
quiries are increasing in number and prices are strength- 
ening. 


Boston, Mass.—Prices are strengthening on cypress 
lines. Demand is not especially active, however, this 
week. ‘Che wholesale people report that stocks at the 
mills have been much reduced, particularly in the thick 
lumber, and that if the better inquiry from foreign cus- 
tomers is continued quotations are certain to advance 
even beyond the present firmer range of values. The 
ones and twos are now bringing $45 to $47 for 4/4; $47 to 
$49 for 5/4 and 6/4; $49.75 to $51.75 for 8/4, and $62 to $65 
tor 12/4. In the No. 1 shop grade the current range is: 
4/4, $27.50 to $29; 5/4 and 6/4, $85 to $36; 8/4, $36.25 to 
$38.25. 


Baltimore, Md.—Cypress has improved notably of late. 
Not only have the builders called for stocks with com- 
parative freedom, but some of the buying has been for 
purposes not ordinarily to be met, and the volume of 
business has consequently taken on very fair proportions. 
Since stocks here had been held down to very small pro- 
portions the quickening in activity was almost immediately 
reflected in a stronger tone and cypress shares in the 
gains made by some of the other woods. The yards are 
compelled to make more adequate provision to meet the 
wants of customers, and in addition the foreign move- 
ment keeps up. 


New York.—Developments are favorable and prices have 
improved all along the line. Some export business is being 
booked and there is every indication that a few weeks 
hence will see even higher prices. Shop lumber is a ready 
seller whereas a month ago buyers would not look at it. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Deliveries of cypress have increased 
200 percent since October and prices are said to average 
from $1 to $3 higher. The better grades have been in de- 
mand, from select up to FAS, and 4-4 has sold from $35 up 
to $38. Manufacturers of millwork have been good buyers 
of these stocks. Country distributers are not quite so 
active, the change in the weather conditions being credited 
with checking this demand. 


- 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—Red cedar shingles show very little change 
from week to week. There is some inquiry but the 
demand is not heavy. Transit cars are scarce, with little 
speculative buying. White cedars are dull. Lath are 


active with prices firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers are still getting some 
business from points farther south, but shingle trade in 
this latitude is practically over in a retail way, and the 
yards are waiting until after the first of the year before 
replenishing stocks. Prices are standing up in anticipa- 
tion of the holiday shut down, and there is no great sur- 
plus of shingle stocks in sight. 


Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles have advanced 5 
cents a thousand this week. This makes the Coast basis 
prices $1.40 for stars and $1.60 for clears. Eurekas and 
Perfections have also advanced from 5 to 10 cents during 
the week. Shingle manufacturers report a better demand 
for all grades of shingles. Fir lath are firm and spruce 
lath sell at list. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles seem to be stronger 
and the market has a better tone. Mills running report 
enough orders for needs and signs pointing to a good 
spring trade. Stocks at the mills are not large. Shingle 
logs in the water are firm. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for red cedar shingles the 
last weeek has not been quite so sharp as it was the 
preceding week. Apparently the holes in stocks are be- 
ing filled up to some extent. A few days of threatening 
weather early in the week also had some effect on the 
demand. The price situation has not eased off any, how- 
ever. At the mills the market is stronger than it was 
a week ago owing probably to the higher price of cedar 
logs. Several of the mills have increased their prices 
to wholesalers 5 cents and it is generally predicted that 
the! rise will be general. Quotations being made here 
are $1.40, Coast basis, for stars and $1.75 for clears. There 
is a scarcity of the perfection grades at the mills and 
all grades are far from plentiful. Retailers report a 
heavier call for shingles the last ninety days than they 
have had for some time and local wholesalers say they 
have handled more shingles in that time than in any 
similar period for years. Probably 90 per cent of the or- 
ders have been for transit cars so there has been no 
The lath market is as firm as 
ever. Cypress lath are at a premium and very hard to 
get. California lath are almost as scarce. The stock of 
southern pine lath is not so low as the other woods, 
but they are not in sufficient supply to be weak in price. 


New Orleans, La.—Both items continue in active call. 
Mill supplies of prime and best cypress shingles are badly 
broken and clippers and economies have been selling read- 
ily. Cypress lath, shipped in mixed cars only, still find a 
ready market, with mill stocks below normal volume. 


— 


Prices all around reported firm, but unchanged for 


2 the 
week, 





Boston, Mass.—Shingle quotations are not sharine in 
the prosperity reported this week in some other branches 
of the lumber market. Several of the large wholesale 
dealers speak of some improvement in demand but com- 
plain that the volume of business is not as large as it 
ought to be in view of the active buying of spruce fraties, 
for instance. There are some very good brands of white 
cedar extras offered today at $3.40, and there are chances 
to buy fairly satisfactory extras all the way down to $3.25, 
Clears are bringing $3 if the goods are fully up to grade, 
and there are some shingles grading clear offered for 15 
cents less. The price asked for some of the best brands 
of red cedar shingles has been advanced 10 cents. !l'ur- 
ring is somewhat quiet this week, and there is no gen- 
eral effort to get more than $20 for 2-inch. Lath in the 
wide sizes is rather scarce and quotations are firm. re 
is not much 1%-inch lath to be had at less than $4.2 
In the 14-inch size the trading is quiet and retailers find 
ehances to buy at $38.50. Clapboards are very firm in 
price, as the offerings are light. Spruce extras bring $54 
and the clears $52. There are nice rebutted and redressed 
red cedar clapboards offered at $19 to $20 a thousand teet, 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Red cedar shingles stay firm in price 
and the demand has lately been on a satisfactory scale, 
though not very heavy. A good many British Columbia 
shingles have lately been sold. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand is showing greater 
strength with the auvance oi the season and dealers are 
experiencing difficulty in filling orders for quick delivery. 
No difficulty is experienced in getting rail tonnage but 
the mills find themselves unable to get out shipments as 
promptly as the market requires. Prices last week ad- 
vanced from 5 to 8 cents. Clears sell at $3.18, stars at 
$2.66 and transfers at $3.48, eastern basis. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.— Movement of all kinds of shingles has 
been very satisfactory. Demand for cypress, especially, 
is said to have improved in spite of recent advances on 
certain grades. Red cedar is in better supply and prices 
are more steady. There is a good movement of lath as 
builders are being driven each day more to inside opera- 
tions on account of the inclement weather. 





SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—The abnormal demand for boxing and 
crating lunber is beginning to have the natural effect on 
prices. Shook manufacturers find that it is not difficult 
to get $25 for 13/16-inch pine shook, and there have been 
stories within a few days of sales at a little more than 
this. There is some pine shook not of the best to be 
had for $24, however. The manufacturers of war muni- 
tions for the British allies are buying heavily of packing 
lumber, as they now have huge quantities of cartridges, 
shells, etc., ready for shipment. For good round edge 
pine box boards, inch, $20 is rock bottom, and there are 
stories of $21 having been asked successfully. Spruce 
box boards, round edge, inch, are bringing $18 to: $19, 
and hemlock about $1 less. Conditions are such that 
further advances in quotations are to be expected. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—_The demand for barrels and tierces has in- 
creased somewhat during the last week, but not enough 
to change prices. Hog receipts are large, but have little 
influence on cooperage. Some lumber mills in the South 
with light demand for their usual output have gone to 
cutting staves and the stave mills are running to their 
limit. Demand for oil barrels is poor aside from the 
limited demand for oil. The oil wells in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio are decreasing in production and a rise in crude oil 
has been made to $2 a barrel. Red oak oil staves here 
continue to supply the demand. An occasional request 
is made by the wells for inspection and acceptance of 
staves at shipping points, but they are almost invariably 
turned down as buyers now have no difficulty in securing 
all they want and saving this expense. Circled oil and 
pork heading are easier and while a few mills are closed 
and offerings of others at lower prices are ample. Pros- 
pects are poor for whisky and none for beer staves. Some 
dealers have quit and engaged in other lines of business. 
Slack cooperage stock and cooperage is quieter than for 
many years. The few purchases made are to provide 
against future wants. White ash butter tub staves, head- 
ing and hoops can only be sold at lower than cost. There 
was some active demand last month for hickory box 
straps, but that has been supplied and plenty are likely 
to come for future wants without raising prices, say 
A. & H. Gates in their report on market conditions. 





gle elm flour staves 














Lo 8.25 75 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M. eoce 4.75 Hd re 
No. 1, 17%- ales kiln dried’ basswood head: 

ng, er eee 05% to .06 
Ne. 1, 17%-inch gum ‘heading, wel ae nomi- . . 

ar RA eRe re 05% to 06 
Circled white “oak, oil ‘heading, ‘per set... 24 to -25 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves..... ecccceee 7.25 to 7.50 
M. R., S0-inch Cum BStaves.....cscccecs 7.00 to 7.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6- foot, per Be ee 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 8%-foot, per M... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 7.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per ee aa coos 450 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per Betesccas -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 8.00 to 4.00 
BOO TOM, Br bccn cccnccsacsecsses 55 to 75 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12: inch. 30 to 85 
Ten-round hoop DOMTEM Gc ose e ie 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels....... . 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M. 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop wapibinane 45 
Half barrels, 6-hoop ae 87° to .38 
No. 1 white ash pucter” tub staves 11.50 to 12.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per.M... 4.75 


White oak, oil staves, per M... 
Red oak, oil staves, per M.. 


Circled oil heading... 24 to .24% 
Tierce hoops ...... -No demand 

Hickory Dox straps 1.50 to 12.00 
Lard tierces.. - 120 to 12 
Pork barrels . A 85 to -90 
Pork barrel, ash...... Sa iarota ecainaine wale nee -« “0 85 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Slack coopers do a better barrel busi- 
ness than a month ago and shops are fairly busy, with 
a prospect of remaining so during the remainder of the 
year. Flour barrel stock is holding firm and some ad- 
vances have lately occurred. Demand for fruit barrel 
stock is over with for the season and it has been small 
this year, because of the light apple crop. 
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